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the Quak 

The Quaker on the 
outside of the Quaker 
Oats box guarantees the 
quality and purity of what 
is inside the box. He 
stands for an exclu- 
sive process—a dif- 
ferent way of selecting Bip 
and milling the oats 

—that brings it to = 
your table clean and VA 
free from hulls. \ i 


Quaker Oats 
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VERY HOT SUN 
VERY HOT IRONS 
VERY HOT WATER 


damage and fade deli-!'y 
cate fabrics—besides, | 
isnt your COMFORT] 
worth considering ? 


martes 


washes perfectly in 
COLD or LUKEWARM} 
Water without Rub- 


bing or other Soap. 
‘-PEARLINE. makes 


is easier to eat and to di- 


gest than any other rolled 
oats—a wholesome, sat- 
isfying food. 

When you see the 
Quaker, therefore, remem- 
ber that he is no mere 
trade-mark—he signifies, 
not only a different pack- 
age, but a different food; 
a difference which has re 
ceived world-wide recog- 
nition and approval. 

Buy a package of Qua- 
ker Oats today, and you 
will realize if you never 
have before, 


What the Quaker 
Stands For— 


The best and purest rolled oats 
made. Large package ten cents at 
all grocers. 







































Each pair of W. B. Corsets, is made with the idea constantly before us, 
that the entire responsibility for the reputation of the product rests in 
this particular garment. W. B. Corsets fit at every point because 
there is a special model for every type of figure. 

They are made well enough to warrant; and every dealer who sells 


them stands sponsor for their satisfaction to you, just as we guar- 
antee their value to him. For sale everywhere in every store. 


WEINGARTEN BROTHERS, Mfrs., 377-379 Broadway, New York 








Nuform 40 Will fit any aver- 


age figure. Long 
above the waist which it defines very 
distinctly, showing a perfectly straight 


The long-awaited per- 
Reduso 750 fect corset for large fig- 
ures, requiring strong restraint. It not only 
checks over-fleshiness, but molds the figure 


into slender, graceful lines. A particular line down the front of the figure. 
feature is the apron over the abdomen boned Made of white and drakyperti 

in such a manner as to not interfere with the Trimmed with lace and bab‘, °. ae 
comfort of the wearer. Bust is cut low. 

Made of extra strong white and drab coutil. 


Hose supporters front and 
sides. Sizes 18to30. Price, $1.00 


Nuform 406 Is a splendid cor- 


set for medium fig- 
ures, pleasingly free from any bulky 
effect, common to previous models of 
this type. Medium high bust with deep 
hip, ending in unboned apron exten- 
sion. Hose supporters front and sides. 
Made of white and drab coutil. Trimmed 


with lace and baby rib- 
bon. Sizes 19 to 30. Price, $1.50 





Hose supporters front and 3 00 
sides. Sizes 24 to 36. Price, . 


N f 446 For well developed fig- 
urorm ures; is a reverse gore 
model with the gore lines running back- 
wards; a construction which restrains un- 
due development below the back. Medium 
high bust, long hips and extra long back. 
Made of white coutil, trimmed with lace 
and baby ribbon. Hose supporters front 


and sides. Sizes 19 40 30. 
Price, . ‘ : ° . $2.00 
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A Special Word to Subscribers THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL The Price of ‘THE JOURNAL % 


D By subscription: One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents a 1 

po, W HEN you receive notice that gd aocrtosies has year, postage free in the United States, Canada, Alaska oe 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosec , - as " R ubs, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and \ 

l in your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who Registered in United States Patent Office Philippinedslands. Sineiecoples: 15 cents each. YX 

° has already renewed may receive this blank. Thatdoes Rs 
not mean that the renewal has not been received. We 

begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mail- 

‘ ing, and the renewal may have reached us after the copy 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Unior i 
other than those named above : Subscription, postpaid ) 
per year, 8 shillings 4 pence, payable by international 














money order ($2.00 in American money); Single A 
+ containing the blank has been packed. In requesting 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania copies, 10 pence each (20 cents in American money). . 
7. change of address give us at least three weeks’ notice. 0 R ch Offi 
4. If your subscription expires with this issue your re- Cyrajs H. K. Curtis, President Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor (For advertising ecg b Offices not received.) \\ 
°° newal must reach us before the tenth of October to C.H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor New Y : ai : iy) 
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es HE AVERAGE WOMAN is reluctant to Write to ‘that does not matter: the simple point is: ‘‘ Is the articles, and a writer must have some elbow-room in : 
an editor. She may think highly of the maga- idea there?’’ The rest we can easily take care of. writing an article. We have not been able to carry ‘y 
zine he edits, but still, she argues, the editor is Let no thought of lack of literary ability deter any out all the suggestions made by our readers, for some és 
a stranger to her, and she has the natural timidity of woman from submitting an idea. As a matter of of them call for a great deal of time to be properly i 
writing to a stranger. And yet, ofttimes, she is the fact the literary ability more often than not exists worked out. But they are under way, and from time w 
woman who is most fertile in ideas in the conduct with the very woman who believes it is farthest to time they will be introduced into the magazine. 3 
of her home, in the entertainment of friends, or the removed from her. »/ 
A one who imbibes the best ideas from her reading. ALL THIS IS SIMPLY ALONG THE LINE of the 
v! THE PURPOSE OF THESE WORDS shall have policy we have always pursued that this magazine *e 
tf IN A STRICT SENSE she has, of course, every been accomplished if they succeed in drawing forth belongs to its readers, and so good have those A 
right on her side in her attitude of hesitating to write © one woman from the seclusion of her natural timidity readers been to us that they can have anything they rs 
to the editor she has never met, and whom she and induce her to write her first letter to an editor. want if they will ask us for it, and if we can get it for » 
knows only by name. No man can do aught but I believe that many such women are among our or give it to them. And the more our readers write 
respect such a natural hesitancy in any woman. readers who can help us in our effort to make this to us, the freer they feel to tell us what they want, the rs 
if At the same time, only mutual good would result magazine what both they and we want it to be: the better we can make the magazine for them. It is our id 
w if she could bring herself to overcome this timid- — best in the world. Our efforts are earnest to secure __ pleasure to serve you, and this is said in no per- y 
ity — with the assurance, of course, that such writing that best, for we believe in only the best. But the functory spirit. Your generous patronage has made sy 
oo would not be attendant with any publicity. For the best is not always easy to get, and to get it we cannot everything possible for us: why, then, should we not i 
y wrong impression is all-prevailing that any letter ad- have the help and coéperation of too many clever make everything possible for you, just as far as we ‘s 
if dressed to an editor is necessarily a public document, women in the submission of their ideas. The assur- can? The closer you, as a reader, will keep to us the X 
7 and that it carries with ita privilege of being so used. ance of privacy and honorable compensation is theirs. closer we, as editors, can keepto you. And between ns 
; Of course, those who are conversant with the strict Little enough, we know, to offer for a good idea, but us, with that sort of a spirit (and it is in no boastful ‘¢ 
a ethics that govern an editorial office, in this respect all that we can offer we do. It would be our proud- spirit that I say it), we can make the greatest maga- (@ 
o above all others, know the reverse to be true: that est achievement if, in our work, we might be granted zine in the world. That is what you want for your ss 
fr) every letter sent to an editor is considered sacredly the codperation of the woman who regularly reads money, and that is what we want to give you. Pp 
confidential unless the fact is distinctly stated that it F 
is intended for publication. Perhaps no editorial ; 
“! rule is more strictly guarded or adhered to than this. To Whom the Christmas Prizes Went 13 
V; Letters mod communications of any goers oe neve * * UCH a large number of manuscripts were received N 
3 printed unless by |e tereryy ee and the slightest wish A Final Notice in response to the various prize offers which were y 
that a name be withheld from publicity, even where announced in the May issue that some time was required b/ 
ey the context is intended for publication, is invariably to examine them. But they have now all been read, dn 
%) = and sealously followed. So publicity is the last thing Please Remember and the following awards have been made: a 
to be feared in writing to an editor. ee ey ee ; . 
i HAT on Monday, October 1, a seangrenng I _—e of pee Girls st 
FAR BE IT FROM THE PURPOSE of these words to next, the subscription price dea ee On toes S pene os gota. 
A persuade any reader of this magazine to write to me f THE L Hc J 1 Twinn Prize, $25, Faancus Ganannan, Kansas. 
Hy who cannot overcome her timidity or who has OI THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL wi Fourtu Prize, $20, ELta B. MILLs, Michigan. ns 
‘a nothing to say. But I do wish that these words be increased to $1.50 a year. FirtH Prize, $15, MARTHA S, CHANDLER and Mary H. A) 
gas comes 12 Oo on oes Ge | Until thet day (and all letters ” emetic : 
‘ S sire S a sué stmas Experiences 
Op editors of the staff that the aamaaiadien of a good mailed and postmarked Septem- — Pes pi  renaathame aaa —— 
7, idea shall not be hindered by a false understanding ber 30 will be accepted) any SECOND PRizE, $50, R. J. SANSOME, Ohio. ve 


APS 


fs of the epistolary relation that can exist between any 


THIRD PRIZE, $25, WILLARD KEvEs, Massachusetts. 
reader and myself. We are exceedingly anxious for 


FourTH Pr1Z#, $20, F. X. MurRAyY, Missouri. 


new subscription for one year, 
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only to be met with the further argument : ‘‘ But I can- 


not write. I am not literary.”” And then, of course, 


them have shown. The back pages of the magazine 
have an improved look with their two wide columns, 


we have made arrangements for an extra edition of 
Mr. Guild’s design carefully printed on separate 


r\ new ideas: good ideas. They may be as simple as or a renewal for one year of an Firtu reeee Oe, ~aamanne oun Peqpagtuseta. *¥ 
ae A, B, C: the best ideas are generally the simple existing subscription (which ' big rp cg end perce ntinn ARACHIS GENES & He: a 
Ay ones that you marvel one has never thought of them has not already been renewed ee ee ee ee 4 
th before. But passed on to other women they could How Can We Simpl “hris 5? S 
<t " ‘ . Simplify Christmas? + 
do much to brighten and give new zest and color to m mere yn the RONCe TA the R. BOK sincerely regrets that he was unable to ¥ 
3) other lives. And, after all, should we not pass on, August JOURNAL) will be ac- award the prizes offered for a practical solution of R 
—_ $ ‘ a . *, 
j as a simple duty, anything that has helped or cheered cepted at the present rate of this problem. Although hundreds of answers were S: 
és us? Is that duty not greater than the timidity which 1.25. B b ipti received, not a single practical solution that could and a 
pO hinders us from telling it to some one who has the $ ours ut no subscription or would be likely to be adopted by all was presented. A Os 
, power to give it to others? That is what this maga- renewal will be accepted for few suggestions possible of being carried out looking to %, 
oy zine is for: to make the lives of women easier, , a simpler observance of the day were, however, pur- 
Y) happier and brighter, and we like to think that any- more than one year at the pres- chased, and these, together with some editorial sugges- im 
C3 ¢ ’ . eee © i at THE IRNAL has es ri i OF 
‘3 thing that can add to that end.is worth doing. But ent subscription price. tiene thet Sus JOURNAL. Haste present, witt be pemnes . 
: . > in the November number. The problem certainly . 
in this we need help —all the help we can get—and a a — seems difficult to people — much more diffiéwlt than it wo 
there is no doubt that the best help lies in the hands THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY really is, as THE JOURNAL hopes to prove. 
ese of the women who withhold that help from us. PHILADELPHIA 
¥ A New Country-School Christmas et 
AN JUST THINK FOR A MOMENT what a bright, If the subscription sent is a renewal that LTHOUGH several hundred suggestions on this ‘ 
Se sparkling magazine this would be if every clever fact MUST be plainly stated subject were sent in, the Christmas School Editor ves 
woman who reads it would contribute some idea she regrets to announce that none of them was found to be 
io has created herself, or heard or read about. It would of sufficient originality and practical value to justify the 
.s be invincible in its position. And there are thou- award of any prizes. Several suggestions were made, os 
t, : ‘ 3 , ; , however, which seemed likely to interest and help our \ 
a sands of women who could help us to attain that this magazine, but who has never’ written to us. readers, and these have been bought and will be “ 
ay position, and by helping us they would help, or at Then, indeed, we could make a magazine that would published in a future issue. By 
least benefit, themselves. It is true that the women be her joy and pride —and ours ! : 
I have in mind stand in no financial need of the com- A New Sunday-School Christmas 
ve pensation which we have always been ready to give SOMETHING OF A NEW EFFORT to make a better F THE suggestions received in response to this prize a 
y to those who send us a new idea or suggestion. Still magazine, and a magazine more along the wishes of offer only three were found to be of prize-winning we 
$3) no woman lives who cannot for some worthy purpose our readers, will be indicated in the next number, quality, although a few others were purchased. The X 
use any money that may come to her. It may not Weare glad to double the space allotted to the edi- _— Prizes awarded went to the following: es 
be a personal need: but the need of some one else torial page, as we were asked to do by so many, and SECOND PRIZE, $50, HENRIETTA JOHNS, Pennsylvania. 
2} that she could supply. This opportunity is hers— 7/, to open the magazine with it—an appropriate thing Fuinp Prize, $25, Anna 5. Auconn, Ohio. 
- os ° Al a2 . FIFTH PRIZE, $15, JANET DURHAM, Illinois, 9g 
Uf and this little word is the barrier, she could bring to do. The only wonder is that we never thought of ‘ 
ast herself to feel that she could, with every propriety, it before. We are glad to give a table of contents, (\ 
4 ar ite and send us the idea to pass on to others. as so many wished us to do. It will hereafter have The Puppy on Our Cover si 
PN , its regular place in every issue. We are also glad to N ANTICIPATION of the wide demand that is 
3 IT HAS BEEN MY PERSONAL PLEASURE, in in- _ give a new series of puzzles similar to the old series sure to come for copies of this young representa- > 
y) stances of personal contact, to overcome this timidity that proved so popular, as the many requests for tive of dogdom, with his amusing pose and expression, HY 


Hz 


3 has had to be explained that the only literary ability rather than heretofore with, their three narrow col- sheets, exactly like the cover, with the title and 5 
ye required is the ability to write a letter. It is easy umns. It wasa good suggestion. The new and larger printed matter left on, but without any advertising ‘ 
} enough to supply literary ability to ‘‘ fix up” an type is to be used for the first time on those pages matter on the back. These separate sheets will be ‘st 


article, or work out an idea: that is the easiest part. 
The thing is to get the idea, no matter how expressed : 
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in the November issue. Of edurse we cannot use too 
large type, since the largemethe type the shorter the 
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sent for ten cents each, postage prepaid, packed in a 
strong tube and ready for framing. 
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How Far Away is the Sun? 
How far, actually, is the sun from the earth? 
M. 


The distance varies at different times of year, 
but on the average it is ninety-three million miles 
from the earth. This marvelous distance ts better 
understood, perhaps, when it is pointed out that 
it would takea train, running forty miles an hour, 
about two hundred and sixty-five years to accom- 
plish the distance —a journey, in other words, on 
which no one could start and be alive at its finish. 


The Greatest Song-Writer 
Who is regarded as the greatest song-writer, and 
why? Cc. C. 
Schubert is, without doubt, the greatest song 
composer yet born. He is awarded the supremacy 
because of his inexhaustible fertility in the inven- 
tion of melodies, his unerring genius in creating 
a musical embodiment for the emotions of the 
text, his wonderful variety of expressiveness, his 
powerful dramatic climaxes, and the beautiful, 
appropriate and eloquent accompaniments of his 
songs. Schubert wrote a larger number of great 
songs than any other master, and his greatest 
songs surpass those of all the others. His nat- 
ural genius for song composition was demonstrated 
by the fact that he composed his beautiful 
** Gretchen am Spinnrade’’ at the age of seven- 
teen, and his ‘‘ Erl-Kéntg’’ a year later. 
W. J. H. 


The Cock that Committed Suicide 


Is there any truth in the story of the cock 
that, not knowing when to crow somewhere in 
the Arctic Circle, committed suicide ? D. 

The story is told by Lord Dufferin in his 
** Letters from High Latitudes’’ of a cock which 
he took with him on his yacht on an Arctic cruise. 
When the yacht crossed the Arctic Circle, and the 
six-month day began, the cock did not know when 
to crow, as there was no sunrise. ‘lhereupon he 
burst into occasional fits of terrific crowing at all 
hours, then for a time he altogether gave up 
crowing, and finally started again to crow inces- 
santly. The exhaustion which ensued was fol- 
lowed by delirium, and one day, after hours of 
continuous crowing, the fowl flung himself from 
the yacht into the Arctic Ocean. 


50,000 Visitors Daily in a “ Skyscraper” 


Isn’t it true that the number of people who 
daily enter the big office buildings in large cities 
runs far up into the thousands ? 

STENOGRAPHER. 


Some time ago the superintendent of one of the 
** skyscrapers’’ in New York caused a careful 
count to be made of all persons using the elevators 
inasingle day. He states that there were more 
than fifty thousand, or as many people as there 
are living in such cities as Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, Houston, Texas, or Lincoln, Nebraska. 


The Artistic Quality of Our Coinage 


I notice occasional sneers from critics at our 
coinage and odious comparisons are made between 
it and the coinage of ancient Greece. But why is 
not ours as good as that of the ancients? R.S. 


For the same reason that our sculpture and 
architecture are not equal to those of the Greeks. 
They were artists where we are only artisans. 
‘rhe coinage of the Greeks was a matter of art, 
while with us it is largely a matter of punching 
and stamping something designed by a mechanic. 
But of recent years our coinage has greatly im- 
proved, and when the designs come to be made by 
our best artists we shall have less of ‘‘ odious 
comparisons.’’ FG. Ps 


Five Sundays in February 


How often do tive Sundays occur in February ? 
R.G. P, 


About three times in a century. In the last 
century, for instance, there were five Sundays in 
February of 1824 (the date next before having been 
1784), 1852 and 1880. The next February to 
have five Sundays will be that of 1920. 


Attorneys and Counselors 


What is the difference between an attorney-at- 
law and a counselor-at-law ? CLIENT. 


Broadly speaking, the attorney does the work 
outside the court before the trial of the case, and 
the counselor attends to the conduct of the case in 
court. This is the English custom; but prac- 
tically no such difference exists in this country, 
every fully-qualified lawyer being both ‘‘ attorney 
and counselor at law.’’ When retained only to 
present a case in court, a lawyer is termed 
** counsel.’’ F. B. W. 


Caruso Not the Finest Tenor 


Has there ever been any other tenor greater 
than Caruso? M. D. O. 


There have been several. Mr. Caruso has 
sharply-defined limitations. His chief merit is 
his beautiful voice, but his style is frequently 
faulty. Rubini and Mario undoubtedly surpassed 
him in the delivery of passionate romances, while 
in vigorous dramatic r6les Campanini was his su- 
perior. In taste, poetry, grace and elegance of 
delivery and in command of variety of styles, 
Jean de Reszke was far ahead of him. 


W. J. Hf. 
The Longest Words of One Syllable 


Can you tell me the longest monosyllables in 
the English language ? A Curious Boy. 
Possibly these three are as long as any: 


scratched, stretched and scrooched. Each con- 
tains nine letters. 


How Far South Icebergs Float 
Just how far down the Atlantic coast do ice- 
bergs float ? A TEACHER. 


They have been seen as far south as North 
Carolina. 


Must the Art Student Go to Paris? 


I wish to study painting and make it my profes- 
sion. Will it be necessary for me to go toe Paris 
for instruction ? ART STUDENT. 

No. Almost every large city in America has a 
school in connection with its art institutions, 
where a very respectable training in drawing and 
modeling may be obtained. Of course, Paris is 
valuable to the student for the pictures in the 
galleries and the general experience; but not abso- 
lutely necessary. Your ultimate success depends 
on yourself. Instruction will take you part way 
on the road and perhaps point out the goal; but 
the final stage of progress must be traveled alone. 

I.4. Foe. 


Shakespeare May Have Played Football 


It is hard for me to believe that the game of 
football was known to Shakespeare, as I heard 
somebody say. What proof is there? 

COLLEGIAN. 


In one of the scenes in the first act of ‘* King 
Lear’’ the Earl of Kent says: ‘‘ Thou base foot- 
ball player.”” Probably that is all the proof 
there is. 


President for One Day 


I would like to know who was President of the 
United States for one day only. 
Mrs. M. A. D. 


Probably D. R. Atkinson, of Missouri, is the 
man in question. It is stated that he was vir- 
tually the President of the United States from 
noon of Sunday, March 4, 1849, when President 
Polk’s term expired, until noon of the next day, 
when General Taylor was sworn in, and that he 
used the seal of office and signed one or two 
papers as President. F.B. W. 


Singers of Today and Yesterday 


Are the great singers of today the greatest the 
world has ever known ? OPERAGOER. 


By no means. The greatest singers the world 
has ever known were, in so far as technical skill 
is concerned, those of the early part of the eight- 
eenth century. Caffarelli, Farineili, Carestini, 
Gizziello, Sensesino among the men, and Faustina 
and Cuzzoni among the women, sang music which 
would stagger any of the vocalists of the present 
time. In purity of tone, accuracy of intonation, 
smoothness and elegance of delivery and in agility 
they have never been equaled since their day. 
The singers of the early part of the nineteenth 
century excelled those of today in the combination 
of technical skill with dramatic style. Among 
them were the sopranos Grisi, Pasta and Malibran, 
the tenors Rubini and Mario, and the barytones 
Tamburini and Ronoconi. WJ. f4. 


Cities Built on Small Islands 


Is there any other city besides Venice built on 
islands ? Ss. N. T. 


Amsterdam and Ghent are both built on small 
islands — Amsterdam coming the nearest to Venice 
in the number of islands and bridges. Venice is 
built on 118 small islands connected by 378 
bridges, Amsterdam on nearly 100 islands con- 
nected by almost 300 bridges. Ghent stands on 
twenty-six islands joined by 270 hridges. 


Highest Figure in Calculation 


What is the highest figure known in calculation ? 

Is it duodecillion, and how is it written ? 
FIGURER. 

No; a duodecillion is merely one of the periods 
of numeration between decillions and vigintillions, 
just as a billion is one of the periods between 
units and decillions. There is no such thing as 
“the highest figure known in calculation,” as 
figures can always be added to figures to infinity. 
Vigintillions are usually the highest figures named 
in books of arithmetic, and by our system of 
numerals are written thus: 100,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000. By the English system of 
numerals almost as many more ciphers would be 
added. 


Niagara Falls Once Ran Dry 


I heard recently that Niagara Falls once ran 
entirely dry. Is this true? Maus. A. L. L. 


Yes; early on the morning of March 31, 1848, 
the Falls suddenly ran dry and continued in that 
state until early the next morning. People in the 
neighborhood were waked up by the stillness, and 
all day sightseers wandered dryshod out in the bed 
of the river and along the edges of the bare preci- 
pices of rock over which only small streams were 
trickling. The previous winter had been very 
severe, causing ice of unusual thickness to form on 
Lake Erie, and when the spring break-up came a 
great gale first piled the ice-floes on top of one 
another into huge walls and then drove them into 
the Niagara River with such force that they 
formed a mighty dam, which stopped the flow of 
water into the river until the enormous pressure 
from the lake broke it down. 








Many Years Required to Learn to Sing 


How long ought a person of average intelligence 
to take to learn singing ? as Ss 


Much longer than a person of average intelli- 
gence is usually willing to take. A person with 
a voice naturally weil placed, a musical mind and 
temperament, and a well-developed, general intel- 
ligence, might master the technics of singing in 
three years, but the records show that it generally 
takes from six to eight years to fit a student for a 
public career. It is because pupils are unwilling 
to spend the necessary time in study that so many 
poor singers are before the public. The blame is 
thrown on the teachers, but they do not always 
deserve it. Incomplete instruction, not incorrect 
instruction, is the real reason of so much faulty 
singing. W. J. Ht. 


How We Travel Eighteen Miles a Second 


Have any reliable figures ever been made out as 
to how fast the earth moves ? CHARLES T. 


We are said to be about ninety-three million 
miles from the sun, and the great circle that the 
earth makes around the sun is, in diameter, twice 
as great as this — that is, one hundred and eighty- 
six million miles. The circumference of a circle 
is nearly three and one-seventh times its diameter; 
hence the voyage of the earth around the sun in a 
year is about five hundred and eighty-five million 
miles. This has to be done in three hundred and 
sixty-five days, so that the daily run is about one 
million six hundred thousand miles — the hourly 
run about sixty-seven thousand miles, so that this 
mighty earth travels about eighteen miles a 
second, 


Where This Nation Paid $321 for $1 


Aren’t there several custom-houses in the 

United States which are kept open at a great loss ? 
FREE TRADER. 

There are. Last year five were maintained 
where it cost more than a hundred dollars to col- 
lect a single dollar. At Albermarle, North 
Carolina, the expense of collecting five dollars 
was about sixteen hundred; to be exact, it was 
$321.88 for each dollar taken in. 


The Infant in Paintings of the Nativity 


Kindly tell me why in almost all of the paint- 
ings of the Nativity the child Christ; Who in 
many of them is supposed to be but a few hours 
old, is represented to be as well-grown as a child 
of several months? It has been so persistently 
done by even the best and most thoughtful of 
artists that there seems to be a purpose in it. 

G. F..8. 

Possibly because the painters wished the Child 
to show some form and some intelligence, neither 
of which would be very apparent in a child a tew 
hours old. You are insisting upon the truth of 
fact while the old masters were more concerned 
with the truth of art — that is, they wanted some- 
thing beautiful to look upon, whether physically 
true or not. Every artist knows that no angel 
would be able to fly with wings on his shoulder- 
blades, but the artist puts them there, nevertheless, 
because they are graceful. All the old masters 
made the Child preternatural in modeling and 
intelligence. And, after all, was not He a preter- 
natural Child? Juke Fe 


Fifty-three Sundays in a Year 


How often do we have fifty-three Sundays in 
one calendar year? Ihave seen it stated that it is 
only once ina long time, about a century, I believe. 

KR. N. i. 


The statement you have seen is decidedly 
wrong. Every fifth to seventh year has fifty- 
three Sundays, the average being each sixth 
year. There were fifty-three Sundays in 1905 
and there will be fifty-three in 1911. In the last 
century there were eighteen years having this 
number of Sundays. 


Gold Not the Most Precious Metal 
Is gold the most precious metal in the world? 
Eb. €..A. 


No. Although gold, silver and copper are 
commonly called the precious metals there are 
twenty-seven other metals which have greater 
pecuniary value. Gold is worth $400 a pound, 
but gallium, for example, is worth $68,000 a 
pound. Gallium is an extremely rare metal dis- 
covered in 1875 in the Pyrenees. It fuses at so 
low a point (86 degrees Fahrenheit) as to melt 
readily by the mere warmth of the hand. 


The Oldest Temperance Society 


When was the first temperance society formed, 
and by whom? SIMEON. 


It was formed twenty-five hundred years ago by 
the Rechabites, as the sons of Rechab were called, 
and was a total abstinence society, according to 
the information the Bible gives in the thirty-fifth 
chapter of ‘‘ Jeremiah.’’ One of the sons, named 
Jonadab, commanded the others not to drink 
wine, ‘* neither ye nor your sons forever ee 
that ye may live many days in the land.’’ So it 
was agreed among them ‘‘ to drink no wine all 
their days, neither they, their wives, their sons, 
nor their daughters.’’ If any earlier temperance 
society was ever formed no record of it exists. 


F.B. W. 





Answers to questions about music [signed “* W. J. H.’?] will be written by Mr. W. J. Henderson, Music 


Critic of “The New York Sun.’”’ Those on art [signed “J. C. V. D.’’] will be written by Professor John C. 
Van Dyke, of Rutgers College. Answers to questions of general interest [signed ““F. B. W.’’] will be 
written by Mr. Franklin B. Wiley, Literary Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and so on. 

All questions must be sent, mot to individual writers, but only to the Editors of ‘* Will You Tell Me?” 


in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


This is imperative. A selection of questions for answer 


in print will be made. Where answers by mail are desired postage must be inclosed, and such answers will 
be made by the general Editor of “ Will You Tell Me?” The individual writers will confine their work to 


the printed page. 


Magazine Illustration as a Livelihood 


Is it possible for one to earn a living by making 
illustrations for magazines and books? J.R. W. 


Yes, if one possesses ability and industry. 
Certainly there are plenty of people who do 
make a living at illustrating, but it is likely to 
be a precarious form of bread-winning unless one 
has more than the ordinary cleverness. But that 
is true of any kind of art followed as a profession. 

de ©. Fi 


The Superstition About “Thirteen” 
Why is thirteen considered an unlucky number ? 
INQUISITIVE. 


One explanation is, because that was the num- 
ber present at the Lord’s Supper just before the 
Crucifixion. Another explanation is, because for 
many years in the seventeenth century the death- 
rate in London averaged about one out of every 
thirteen persons. 


Two Rainbows at a Time 


Are two rainbows at the same time unusual, 

and is there any difference between them ? 
ELLEN N. 

No; a double rainbow is not an infrequent 
sight, but the bows differ in at least two respects: 
the inner or primary bow is brighter than the outer 
or secondary bow, and also the order of colors in 
the former is the reverse of that in the latter. 


Origin of Our Dollar Sign 

What is the origin of the United States dollar 
sign ? wae Be 

Some say it comes from a combination of the 
initial letters of the United States; others froma 
representation of the ‘‘ Pillars of Hercules ”’ con- 
nected by a scroll. Several other explanations 
are suggested, all of which seem rather far-fetched. 


Favorite Colors of Men and Women 


Is the average woman’s favorite color different 
from that of the average man’s ? ABBIE. 


Among civilized nations it is. Savage and 
primitive people of both sexes prefer-red first and 
yellow next; and young children everywhere 
share this love of bright colors, although they 
usually reverse the order and prefer yellow first 
and red next. But among civilized people there 
is a tendency in girls and boys to prefer different 
colors. Experiments by Jastrow and later by 
Wissler show that women usually prefer the colors 
toward the red end of the spectrum and men those 
toward the violet end. F. B.W. 


Pennies as a Legal Tender 


How many pennies does the law compel one to 
accept in one payment, if they are offered ? 
3. me A 
Pennies are a legal tender up to twenty-five 


cents in one payment, under the revised statutes 
of the United States. 


To See Stars by Daylight 
Can stars ever be seen by daylight ? 
ESTELLE. 

Yes; a strong telescope will generally reveal 
them. Or, look up at the blue sky on a fine day 
from the bottom of a coal-shaft or through the tall 
chimney of a factory in disuse; the sunlight being 
thus cut out, the eye becomes very sensitive and 
the stars can be seen in the sky. 


The Normal Compass of Our Singing Voice 
What is the normal compass of the singing 
voice ? H. A. R. 


The normal compass of the singing voice is 
about two octaves or a little Jess. Sopranos and 
tenors, as a rule, have the longest range. Most 
sopranos of dramatic voice can sing from the C 
below the clef to the C above it. Lyric tenors can 
generally sing about the same scale, though in the 
majority of cases they lack the high B and C. 
These they supply by a skillful use of falsetto 
tones. Of course, voices are often found which 
extend more than two octaves, but they usually 
belong to famous singers, and therefore must be 
classed as exceptional. Average contralto, bary- 
tone and bass voices run a note or two under two 
octaves, but there are many exceptions. 


W. J. H. 


Birth and Death Rates of the World 


Which country of the world has the highest 
and lowest marriage-rate? ‘The highest birth- 
rate? The highest death-rate ? S 2 &. 

England has the highest marriage-rate, the 
number of married persons there being 15 in 1000, 
counting men, women and children. In most 
other countries it ranges from 7 to 10 in 1000. 


Sweden is said to have the lowest marriage-rate. ° 


The highest birth-rate is 39 per 1900 in Roumania, 
according to statistics issued recently by the 
British Board of Trade. Roumania is also cred- 
ited with the highest death-rate, 27.7 per 1000. 


Best European Galleries to Study In 


Which is the best of all the European pes rt 


for the study of the history of art? J hawour 
that Madrid has the finest collection. 
LIBRARIAN. 


Madrid has many choice works especially in 
Spanish art; but it is a limited collection, has 
been badly treated by restorers, and is badly ar- 
ranged. The Louvre at Paris is larger and more 
representative of all the schools. Possibly the 
Berlin gallery is the best for students of history 
because of its excellent arrangement by schools 
and periods. The Brera at Milan has recently 
been rearranged, and the National Gallery, 
London, is not to be despised. Poe oe oe 2» 
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Literal, but Truthful 


WO gentlemen were traveling in one of the hill 

counties of Kentucky not long ago, bound on 
an exploration for pitch pine. They had been 
driving for two hours without encountering a 
human being, when they came in sight of a cabin 
in a clearing. It was very still. The hogs lay 
where they had fallen, the thin claybank mule 
grazed round and round in a great circle, to save 
the trouble of walking, and one lean, lank man, 
whose garments were the color of the claybank 
mule, leaned against a tree and let time roll by. 

‘* Wonder if he can speak ?’’ said one traveler 
to the other. 

‘* Try him,’’ said his companion. 

** How do you do?” said the Northerner. 

** Howdy ?’’ remarked the Southerner lan- 
guidly. 

** Pleasant country.”’ 

** Fur them that likes it.’’ 

** Lived here all your life ?”’ 

The Southerner spat pensively in the dust. 

** Not yit,’’ he said. 


The Luncheon of a Poet 


UGENE FIELD, sad of countenance and 
ready of tongue, once strayed into a New 

York restaurant and seated himself for luncheon. 
A voluble waiter came to Field and said, ‘‘ Coffee, 
tea-chocolate, ham -an’’ggs - beefsteak - mutton- 
chop-fish-balls-hash’n’-beans,’’ and much more to 
the same purpose. 

Field looked at him long and solemnly, and at 
last replied: 

** Oh, friend, I want none of these things. All 
I want is an orange and a few kind words.”’ 





SHE BURST INTO THE ROOM 


He Found His Creed 


N EPISCOPAL rector traveling in the South 
met a native, also, by his own profession, an 
Episcopalian. 

** Who confirmed you ?’’ asked tlie rector. 

** Nobody. What’s that ?’’ 

** But didn’t you tell me you were an Episco- 
palian?”’ 

‘* Oh, yes,’’ said the old man; ‘‘ and I’ll tell 
you how it is. Last spring I went down to New 
Orleans visitin’. While I was there I went to 
church, and I heard ’em say they had left undone 
them things they’d oughter done, and done them 
things they hadn’t oughter done, and I said to 
myself, ‘ That’s jest my fix, too.’ I found out 
that was an Episcopal Church, and so I’ve been 
an Episcopal ever since.’’ 


How She Got It 


LITTLE girl was sent by her mother to the 
grocery store witha jug for a quart of vinegar. 
** But, mamma,’’ said the little one, ‘‘ 1 can’t 
say that word.’”’ 
‘* But you must try,’’ said the mother, ‘‘ for I 
must have vinegar and there’s no one else to send.” 
So the little girl went with the jug, and as she 
reached the counter of the store she pulled the 
cork out of the jug with a pop, swung the jug on 
the counter with a thud, and said to the astonished 
clerk: 
‘* There! Smell of that and give me a quart!”’ 





SHE FASTENED HER EYES ON HIM 


Willie’s Reasoning 


ILLIE: ** Papa, if I was twins would you 
buy the other boy a banana, too?’’ 
Papa: “ Certainly, my son.’’ 
WILLIE: ‘* Well, papa, you surely ain’t going 
to cheat me out of another banana just ’cause I’m 
all in one piece ?’’ 


They were Both Charged 


LITTLE girl, brushing her hair, found that 
it ** crackled,’’ and asked her mother why it 
did. 
** Why, dear, you have electricity in your hair,’’ 
explained the mother. 
** Isn’t that funny ?’’? commented the little one. 
**T have electricity in my hair, and Grandmother 
has gas in her stomach.”’ 


More than Enough 


N EIGHT-YEAR-OLD boy went to a church 
picnic, and, being a favorite with the ladies, 

had been liberally supplied with good things to 
eat. Later in the day one of the ladies noticed 
the boy sitting near a stream with a woebegone 
expression on his face and his hands clasped over 
his stomach. 

** Why, what’s the matter, Willie ?’’ she kindly 
asked. ‘* Haven’t you had enough to eat ?”’ 

** Oh, yes’m,’’saidtheboy. ‘“ I’vehad enough. 
I feel as though I don’t want all I’ve got.” 


Ready to Accommodate Her 


TTORNEY-GENERAL MOODY was once 
riding on the platform of a Boston street car, 
standing next to the gate that protected passengers 
from cars coming on the other track. A Boston 
lady came to the door of the car, and, as it 
stopped, started toward the gate, which was hid- 
den from her by the men standing before it. 

** Other side, please, lady,’’ said the conductor. 

He was ignored as only a born-and-bred Bos- 
tonian can ignore a man. The lady took another 
step toward the gate. 

“You must get off the other side,” said the 
conductor. 

‘*I wish to get off on this side,’’ came the 
answer in tones that congealed that official into 
momentary silence. Before he could explain or 
expostulate Mr. Moody came to his assistance. 

** Stand to one side, gentlemen,’’ he remarked 
quietly. ‘* The lady wishes to climb over the 
gate.’”’ 


The Baptists Suited Him 


li. OLD colored man first joined the Episcopal 
Church, then the Methodist, and next the 
Baptist, where he remained. Questioned as to 
the reason for his church travels he responded: 

‘* Well, suh, hit’s this way: de ’Piscopals is 
gemmen, suh, but I couldn’t keep up wid de an- 
swerin’ back in dey church. De Methodis’, dey 
always holdin’ inquiry meetin’, and [ don’t like 
too much inquirin’ into. But de Baptis’, suh, 
dey jes’ dip and are done wid hit.”’ 


Yes, it was True 


‘* IS IT true that you threw something at Mike 

that caused the swelling over his eye?” the 
’Squire inquired of a little wiry Irishwoman who 
appeared one day, sobbing as if her heart would 
break. 

** Vis, sor, I did!’’ said the woman, catching 
her breath, ** but I niver mint to hurt him, an’ 
well he knows it! We’d just come home from me 
cousin’s weddin’, an’ I was feelin’ kinder soft to 
Mike, an’ 1 up an’ axed him if he loved me as 
much as he did the day we was married; an’ — 
an’ — yer anner, he was so slow answerin’ me that 
I up wid the mop an’ flung it athim! If we poor 
women don’t have love our hearts jist breaks 
inside uv us!’’ 


Not What He Expected 


i A CERTAIN school district one of the trus- 
tees was a crank on the subject of fire, and when 
he visited a school with the examining inspectors 
he always confined his remarks to a question 
addressed to the pupils as to what they would do 
in case the building caught fire. Knowing this 
little peculiarity the master had coached his 
pupils as to the answer which they should give. 
When the visitor called, however, he simply said 
to them: ‘* You boys and girls have listened so 
attentively to your master’s remarks that I wonder 
what you would do if I were to make you a little 
speech ?”? 

To the consternation of the master a hundred 
voices shouted in unison: ‘* Form a line and 
march downstairs.’’ 


Getting His Trousseau Ready 


HE kindly’ Squire of the neighborhood was just 
leaving from a friendly social visit to Mrs. 
Maguire. 

*“And your son, Mrs. Maguire?’’ said the 
’Squire as he reached for his hat. ‘‘ I hope he is 
well. Busy, I suppose, getting ready for his 
wedding tonight ?”’ 

** Well, not very busy this minit, ’Squire,’’ an- 
swered the beaming mother. ‘* He’s upstairs in 
bed while I’m washing out his trousseau.”’ 


An Endless Wash 


N ONE of the lesser Indian hill wars an 

English detachment took an Afghan prisoner. 
The Afghan was very dirty. Accordingly two 
privates were deputed to strip and wash him. 

The privates dragged the man to a stream of 
running water, undressed him, plunged him in, 
and set upon him lustily with stiff brushes and 
large cakes of white soap. 

After a long time one of the privates came back 
to make areport. He saluted his officer and said 
disconsolately: 

** It’s no use, sir. It’s no use.” 

** No use?”’ said the officer. ** What do you 
mean? Haven’t you washed that Afghan yet?” 

‘It’s no use, sir,’ the private repeated. 
** We’ve washed him for two hours, but it’s no 
use.’’ 

‘How do you mean it’s no use?’’ said the 
officer angrily. 

‘* Why, sir,’’ said the private, ‘‘ after rubbin’ 
him and scrubbin’ him till our arms. ached I’ll 
be hanged if we didn’t come to another suit of 
clothes.’’ 


Not Just the Right Place 


BASHFUL young couple, who were evidently 
very much in love, entered a crowded street 
car, 
** Do you suppose we can squeeze in here?” he 
asked, looking doubtfully at her blushing face. 
** Don’t you think, dear, we had better wait 
until we get home?’ was the low, embarrassed 
reply. 


Really, All the Same 


S THE railroad train was stopping an old 
lady, not accustomed to traveling, hailed the 
passing conductor and asked: 
** Conductor, what door shall I get out by?”’ 
‘* Either door, ma’am,’’ graciously answered 
the conductor. ‘* The car stops at both ends.’’ 


Three to Two 


OME little girls were boasting of their respect- 

ive families. They had passed from clothes 

to personal appearance and finally came to parental 
dignity. The minister’s little girl boasted: 

‘* Every package that comes for my papa is 
marked ‘ D. D.’’’ 

**And every package that comes for my papa is 
marked ‘M.D.’,’’ retorted the daughter of the 
physician. 

Then followed a look of contempt from the 
youngest of the party. ‘* Huh!’ she exclaimed, 
‘* Every package that comes to our house has 
three letters on it: ‘C. O. D.’” 


Overdid it a Bit 


FAMOUS statesman prided himself on his 
success in campaigning, when called upon to 
reach a man's vote through his family pride. 

On one of his tours he passed through a country 
town when he came suddenly upon a charming 
group —acomely woman with a bevy of little ones 
about her —ina garden. He stopped short, then 
advanced and leaned over the front gate. 

** Madam,’’ he said in his most ingratiating 
way, ‘* may I kiss these beautiful children ?’’ 

** Certainly, sir,” the lady answered demurely. 

‘*They are lovely darlings,’ said the cam- 
paigner after he had finished the eleventh. ‘ I 
have seldom seen more beautiful babies. Are 
they all yours, marm?”’ 

The lady blushed deeply. 

** Of course they are—the sweet little treas- 
ures,’’ he went on. ‘* From whom else, marm, 
could they have inherited these limpid eyes, these 
rosy cheeks, these profuse curls, these comely 
figures and these musical voices ?”’ 

The lady continued blushing. 

** By-the-way, marin,” said the statesman, 
‘* may I bother you to tell your estimable husband 
that - -, Republican candidate for Governor, 
called upon him this evening ?’’ 

**T beg your pardon,’’ said the lady, ‘‘I have no 
husband.” 

‘* But these children, madam — you surely are 
not a widow ?”’ 

** | fear you were mistaken, sir, when you first 
came up. ‘These are not my children. This is 


an orphan asylum !’’ 





A Safe Reward 


H1ERE was a man whose wife had a terrier of 

extreme ferocity. It bit the man a number of 
times. He expressed great hatred for it. 

Finally the terrier bit a large piece out of the 
calf of the man’s leg, and the next day it disap- 
peared, 

The man advertised widely for the dog’s return. 
He offered a reward of $200 for it, and his friends 
were amazed, 

** 1 thought,’”’ said a friend to him, “* that you 
hated that dog ?’’ 

**T do,’”’ the man admitted. 

** Why, then, do you offer such a large reward 
for its return ?’’ 

‘* To please my wife.” 

** But you’re foolish,” said the other. ‘‘ Such 
a large reward will be sure to bring it back.” 

** No, no,’’ said the man, with a smile. ‘* You 
see, I know the dog is dead.”’ 


EVERY ONE IS INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS PAGE: IT BELONGS TO OUR READERS 


The material on this page is not new: it does not claim to be. We wish to draw upon the whole world of 
humor for the funniest things obtainable in prose, verse or story. And we should like the help of our readers. 
Many of the stories on this page, for instance, are contributed by our readers. Very good, are they not? 

We all know of something which we think is “ the funniest thing we ever heard.”’ If it has made you laugh 
send it to us and let others share it, and help the world to laugh. Wedo not promise to print all that may be sent: 
we shail make a selection of the best. But all contributions to this page must be voluntary, without expectation 
of compensation, and should give author or source wherever possible. No unused contribution will be returned. 
Please do not ask us to make you “‘an exception” to this rule: let us treat all alike. Observe these conditions, 
and we shall be grateful for the funniest thing you have ever heard or read, addressed to 


The Editor of “* That Reminds Me,’’ Care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








SHE SAILED UP THE AISLE 


A Popular Store 


HE salesman in a large department store wore 
a troubled look. ‘* You must be severely 
tried,’’ said a man standing by. ‘* There are all 
sorts and conditions of people in the world.’’ 
** Yes, there are,’’ said the salesman, ‘‘ and 
they’re all here, too!’’ 


The Week was Too Long 


VERY-MUCH-DESIRED social young man 
was being invited to dinner where he did not 
particularly wish to dine. 

** Won’t you dine with us on Monday evening ?”’ 
sweetly asked his would-be hostess. 

** lam very sorry,’’ politely said the young man, 
** but I fear | cannot make it for Monday evening.” 

** Then let us say Tuesday evening,’’ suggested 
the lady. 

** That is quite impossible. I have ——’’ was 
the reply. 

* That is too bad,’’ rejoined the hostess-to-be. 
* But Wednesday evening ?’’ 

‘*T am to go out of town,’ replied the young 
man, 

‘* What a popular young man,’’ gayly said the 
lady. ‘* But surely you can give us Thursday 
evening ?’’ 

** Oh, well,’’ said the young man, ‘* suppose we 
make it Monday evening.”’ 





Took the Wrong House 


N ONE of the Southern railroads there is a 
station-building that is commonly known by 
travelers as thesmallest railroad station in Amer- 
ica. It is of this station that the story is told 
that an old farmer was expecting a chicken-house 
to arrive there, and he sent one of his hands, a 
newcomer, to fetch it. Arriving there the man 
saw the house, loaded it on tu his wagon and 
started for home, On the way he met a man in 
uniform with the words ** Station Agent ’”’ on his 
cap. 
* Say, hold on. What have you got on that 
wagon ?’?’ he asked. 
** My chicken-house, of course,’’ was the reply. 
** Chicken-house be jiggered!’’ exploded the 
official. ‘* ‘That’s the station!’’ 


’ 


His Last Request 


U DGE (to prisoner just condemned to death): 

* You have the legal right to express a last 
wish, and if it is possible it will be granted.’’ 

PRISONER (a barber): ** I should like just once 
more to be allowed to shave the District 
Attorney.’’ 


Wouldn't Have Been Strange 


WO women were strangers to each other at a 
reception. After a few moments’ desultory 
talk the first said rather querulously: 

“1 don’t know what’s the miatter with that 
tall, blond gentleman over there. He was so 
attentive a while ago, but he won’t look at me 
now,’? 

** Perhaps,’’ said the other, ‘* he saw me come 
in. He’s my husband.’’ 


’ 





SHE JUST DROPPED IN 
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Gloves are the bane of woman’s existence—not because they 
wear out quickly, but because they soil so easily. 

Take your own case. How often have you ruined a pair of 
white kid gloves, getting aboard a crowded street-car or out of a 
carriage? 

Some day, some one will invent a glove that can be washed. 
Until then, the best way to improve the appearance of gloves that 
have become soiled (other than sending them to a cleaner) is to 
use Ivory Soap Paste. It will not remove dirt that has become 


ingrained in the leather; but anything short of that disappears be-. 
fore it as if by magic. 


IVORY SOAP PASTE :—To one pint of boiling water add one and one-half ounces of Ivory Soap cut into 
shavings ; boil ten minutes after the soap is thoroughly dissolved. Let it cool. 


Put glove on hand. Dip a soft flannel cloth into the Ivory Paste and rub it over the soiled parts. 
with another soft cloth. Let the glove dry on the hand. 


Ivory Paste can also be used to clean white kid and satin slippers, straw hats, canvas shoes, etc. It will 
keep for months if placed in a glass jar with a screw top. 


Ivory Soap ~ 99s Per Cent. Pure. 
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“Children are an Heritage of the Lord” 
Illustrating the One Hundred and Twenty-seventh Psalm 


‘ This is the fourth of a series of pictures illustrating passages 
“Lo, children are an heritage of the Lord: Happy By W. has Taylor from the Psalms, which Mr. Taylor is painting for The Journal. 
is the man that hath his quiver full of them.” The fifth picture will appear in an early number. 
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Plain Talks About the Old Masters 





GALLERY, as 
any dictionary 
will tell you, is 


‘*a room or building 
used for the display of 
works of art’’; and at 
the present time it is 
about the only place 
where works of art 
Group from the “ Vision of St. are publicly exhib- 
Bernard,” by Filippino ited. There the 
painter sends his pic- 
tures for exposition and sale, and there at stated in- 
tervals the public is invited to come and see and study. 
Knowing beforehand where his picture is to be shown, 
the painter, if he is wise, paints it with an eye to the 
size of the rooms, the quality of the gallery light, and 
perhaps the tint of the walls. Knowing again the com- 
pany his picture will keep he perhaps plans that it shall 
not be lost to view for want of vivid hues or startling 
theme. For the rest he trusts that the hanging com- 
mittee will not place it over a door or in a corner, 
His product is what is called ‘‘a gallery picture,’’ though 
it does not show to the best advantage in a gallery. It 
is not, however, hopelessly distorted by its surroundings. 
The painter knows what he has to meet, and usually 
makes preparation therefor. 

Not so the old master. He never dreamed of such a 
gathering-place for pictures as a gallery; and if you 
should infer from modern custom that the great galleries 
of Europe, like the Louvre, the Uffizi and the Hermitage, 
with their pictures of many schools, were designed tor 
exhibition purposes, and that the Titians, Rembrandts 
and Holbeins sent their works there for display, you 
would be in grave error. The galleries came into ex- 
istence long years after the painters passed away, and 
the pictures were brought pe from many lands and 
huddled together in large rooms, chiefly for safe keeping. 
The old master never thought for a moment that the 
work of his hand and brain would be taken from its 
original setting and hung up with number and label as 
a relic in a museum. Phere were no galleries in his 
day, and he never painted any spectacular picture for a 
Salon with the thought that it might be bought fora 
gallery of the Luxembourg. His ‘* Crucifixion,’’ let us 
say, was done for the high altar of S. Giovanni Evangel- 
ista, his ‘‘ Madonna and Child’’ for the Strozzi Chapel ; 
the half-nude portrait of the Duchess as Diana was 
painted for the Duke’s private cabinet, and this little 
** Cupid and Psyche,”’ why, that was one of the panels 
in a clothes-chest, painted and given to Domenico’s 
daughter, Bianca, on her wedding-day. Each picture 
that went from his workshop passed to the place for 
which it was designed, and each picture in its place ful- 
filled its purpose and had a reason for existence. Could 
he foresee the passing of Dukes and duchies, the decay 
of churches, the disintegration of families and even 
nations? Could he imagine that conquerors would 
come, some with a strong hand and some with tempting 
gold, to wrench his pictures from their places and carry 
them north of the Alps to be immured in galleries ? 














Pictures in a Gallery Hurt Each Other 


ERHAPS you will think it of no great importance 
where the pictures are placed, and at least they are 
well preserved in the modern galleries. Yes; they are 
reserved there very much as the mummy of the great 
ameses is preserved in the Boulak Museum—that is, 
with varnish and camphor balls in a glass case; but 
perhaps the mummy of Rameses would be more appro- 
priately placed in its rock-cut tomb in the Lybian 
mountains, and perhaps the ‘‘ Family of Darius,’’ with 
its portraits of the Pisani by Paolo Veronese, would be 
seen to better advantage if it were once more in the 
Pisani Palace, instead of hanging, with other ‘‘ speci- 
mens,’’ on the wall of the National Gallery, in the fog 
and smoke of London. But of this distortion of purpose 
I shall have something to say hereafter. Just now I 
wish to call your attention to some of the more material 
injuries that may befall the work of art when removed 
from its setting and brought together with others in the 
gallery —injuries that may affect your estimate of the 
work and with which you should not fail to reckon. 
You know that in the European galleries pictures are 
sometimes classified by schools or countries, but seldom 
if ever according to the medium in which they are 
painted, the manner of their painting, or their schemes- 
of color. They are strewn along the wall in windrows 
with a regard only to their size and their ability to fit in 
certain spaces. Whathappens? Why, perhapsa gilded 
altar-piece with bright colors by Crivelli is placed beside 
a dull distemper panel by Gentile Bellini, making the 
Bellini look washed out and thin ; or a robust Velasquez 
elbows a weak Murillo, emphasizing the weakness and 
pallor of the latter. Any modern artist who sends work 
to public exhibitions knows what it means to have a 
low-keyed Whistleresque picture hung beside a Besnard 
ora Renoir. Even the best of Corots will look ‘‘ sweet’’ 
when placed next to a Claude Monet. When the sun is 
in the sky we are not conscious of the stars, and when 
your eye is dazzled with a blaze of high light and color 
from some bright-keyed picture you are not in condition 
to appreciate the half-tones of the canvas next it. 
Besides, there is a more serious disturbance that may 
take place through this promiscuous huddling of pictures 
on gallery walls. Bright canvases have a disagreeable 
way of throwing suffusions of their own color upon their 


neighbors. A fire-red picture by Jordaens will not help . 


In Which Some Straightforward Facts are Told 


By Professor John C. Van Dyke 


Author of “Art for Art’s Sake,” “The Meaning of Pictures,” etc. 


The Ola Masters. as They Have Been Ruined 


a blue-lighted interior by Van der Meer of Delft, nor 
will a pink and moss-green Boucher be improved by the 
close presence of a bright Delacroix. Each will confuse 
the clavate of the other and help distort the original 
meaning. And, again, there may be further confusion 
through what is called optical mixture — that is, confusion 
in your eye which apparently confuses the picture. If 
you gaze at a red spot for a few moments and then look 
at a white spot you will see spots of green. After 
looking at blue for a minute or more other objects will 
appear preternaturally yellow, and after green they will 
look preternaturally red. This is fact, not fancy ; and is 
scientifically explained by the disposition of the fatigued 
eye to see the complementary color. The practical 
result of it in a gallery may be that when you have 
pondered over the bright golden-yellows of Rubens for 
ten minutes you may find a gray Rembrandt next it 
looking cold and blue; and after a red picture by 
Poussin you may think a white Le Nain unnecessarily 
green. The first injury then that befalls the old master 
is that he is found in uncongenial company and suffers 
from the juxtaposition of other canvases. 


Crowded Galleries, Bad Frames and Varnishes 


HE eye and the imagination soon grow weary with 
seeing many pictures and fail to | reciate truly any 
one of them. Have you never noticed how distinguished 
a picture may look in a painter’s studio and how com- 
monplace it may appear when hung with others in an 
exhibition? Have you, when in Venice, stepped in at 
the side door of S. M. Formosa to study the ‘‘ St. 
Barbara’’ of Palma Vecchio on its stone altar? How 
superb it looks, standing there in the place for which it 
was painted, with no other pictures near, save its accom- 
vanying saints, to distract the attention! And how 
yeautiful in that little chapel of the Badia at Florence is 
the ‘‘ Vision of St. Bernard,’’ by Filippino! People 
agree in calling it Filippino’s masterpiece, and so they 
style the ‘‘ St. Barbara,’’ by Palma; but I wonder how 
much those judgments have been influenced by seeing 
the pictures alone and in their original settings. How 
long would they hold their exalted rank if placed in the 
Pitti or the Accademia at Venice? There they would 
have to fight for your attention, and there you might 
— by the Filippino just as you would a_ tender 
erugino because, perhaps, some more powerful con- 
ception by Signorelli hung near it. 

And have you ever thought of these pictures all being 
in strait-jackets, distorted again, perhaps dislocated by 
that gallery property called a gold frame? And the 
frames are generally of bright gold, so bright that they 
are obtrusive. You keep seeing them, keep feeling their 
ne og This is a disturbance again, because in good 
raming one should look through the frame and not at 
it. It is at best merely a setting for the picture. The 
Dresden Gallery is better off in this respect than any 
other in Europe, because its frames are old, dull and 
keep their place. But the gold frame is only a relic 
borrowed from the Italian altar-piece, and while it 
helps some pictures it almost destroys others. The dark 
portraits by a Rembrandt, a Titian, a Velasquez would 
perhaps appear to greater advantage if framed in ebony ; 
a blue-green Boucher, originally set in a wall panel and 
surrounded by tapestries, would perhaps gain by a 
Japanese frame of blue-green cloth ; and many a pale 
liepolo would look the better for a setting of ivory-white 
and dull gold. But gallery tradition hen hung and 
hanged them all in bright golden fetters—a mode of 
execution never contemplated by their producers. 

Then there is the additional abomination of coats of 
varnish, added in the restoring-room, which produce 
spots and glares of light on the surface! And perhaps 
there is still more distortion in the shape of a glass over 
the picture, in which you see your own reflection, and 
almost anything else you please, except the picture itself. 


The Glaring Light of Galleries 


Aca have you ever paused, in your admiration or 
condemnation of these old pictures, to think that 
not one of them was painted for the light under which 
you see them? Some were done for church chapels, 
some for convent cells, some for palace walls, some for 
hall and boudoir ; but all were 
done for the dimly-lighted 
buildings of three and four 
hundred years ago. Do you 
wonder then that they perhaps 
blink a little under the strong 
sky-lights of the Louvre, or 
look somewhat dull and 
mournful pushed into the little 
pocket cabinets of the Brera? 
The famous pictures of the 
Pitti are seen only by the light 
of side windows, and in conse- 
quence many a one has never 
been seen properly. The man- 
agement of the gallery has 
done its best to obviate the 
difficulty by hanging the larger 
pictures on hinges, so that 
they may be swung to catch 
the light from the windows; 
‘but nothing can obviate the 
directness of the light and its 
want of diffusion. It is hope- 
lessly bad for gallery purposes. 

















“ St. Barbara,” 
by Palma Vecchio 





The ‘‘ Sistine 
Madonna” at 
Dresden was ex- 
ecuted, as you 
know, for the 
Church of San 
Sisto in Piacenza, 
and painted to be 
seen by the dim 
light falling upon 
the high altar. Perhaps for that very reason it was laid in 
with rather high primary tones of color that it might be 
seen clearly from all parts of the church. It is now ina 
small room of the Dresden Gallery, where it is seen 
only by the glaring light from aside window, and people 
standing within ten feet of it wonder that the color is not 
more ‘‘ subtle,’’ and the brush-work more like the han- 
dling of Velasquez or Manet! Even artists of high rank in 
our own day, being quite unable to make allowance for 
the distortion of its meaning, placing and lighting, have 
referred to it as ‘‘ a shoddy piece of commercialism.’’ 
True enough, it does not in its present placing look the 
great masterpiece people have chosen to think it, nor 
did Achilles look the great hero to Ulysses when seen 
in the drear gloom of Tartarus; but I am willing to 
believe that Achilles, before the walls of Troy, was far 
from being the pale shade that Ulysses saw in the nether 
world, and I am sure that Raphael’s altar-piece in the 
Church of San Sisto was a very different affair from the 
Sistine Madonna in the Dresden Gallery. 














“The Crowning of Esther,” by Veronese 


The Proper Distance at Which to See Pictures 


ORE fatal, perhaps, in its results than the distortion 
caused by conflicting lights is the false impression 
created by the insufficient distance at which we see these 
gallery pictures. A painter always, even to this day, 
scales his picture, adapts his composition, regulates the 
size of his figures, and paints broadly or minutely in 
exact conformity to the distance at which the canvas is 
to be seen. If you cannot see it at the distance the 
peenter intended you should see it then you are missing 
is point of view and are out of focus. And for putting 
you out of focus I know of nothing more effective than 
the long, narrow galleries of, say, the Louvre, or of the 
Prado at Madrid. There has always been a gallery- 
mania for hanging the large allegorical or decorative 
pictures in just such places, and of all others these are 
the ones that should not be hung there. Nothing could 
illustrate this better than the series of twenty-one pictures 
painted by Rubens for Marie de Medici and placed in 
the grand room of the palace of the Luxembourg. The 
palace was afterward destroyed and the pictures were 
taken to the Louvre. For years they hung in the long, 
narrow gallery through which bands of tourists continu- 
ally tramp; and for years every tourist, whether artist, 
connoisseur or art-ignoramus, filed by and rejoiced to 
abuse ‘‘ those big, bad pictures by Rubens.’’ Of course 
he could see nothing from his position but foreshortened 
legs and feet, yet that fact never influenced his denunci- 
ation in the least. But within the last few years a large 
room, corresponding in size and proportions to the 
room for which they were originally designed, has been 
built in the Louvre for these pictures ; and now, framed 
in separate panels in their new home, ‘‘ the big, bad 
pictures by Rubens” have turned out to be superb 
masterpieces — marvels of decorative splendor. Painters 
and amateurs cannot now find words of praise strong 
enough for them. Have the pictures themselves under- 
gone any change? Not in the least. They are merely 
seen in a proper place and from a proper distance. 
Rubens is not the only one who has suffered thus. 
Of course a narrow gallery does small harm to a little 
— as big as your hand by Gerard Dou or Meissonier. 
hey are like miniatures and need a microscope rather 
than distance ; but it is very different with a great wall 
picture by Tintoretto or a series of foreshortened ceiling- 
— by Paolo Veronese. Seen at short range the 
gures in the Tintoretto seem great lumpy giants falling 
out of the canvas; and the foreshortening of Paolo’s 
figures and architecture you perhaps think some egre- 
gious blunder because you are seeing them placed 
upright on the wall instead of flattened on the ceiling. 
In Venice, when you saw Paolo and Tintoretto on the 
walls and ceilings of the Ducal Palace and elsewhere, 
did you have any protest to make about foreshortening 
or large figures? In Antwerp, when you saw Rubens’s 
‘* Descent from the Cross’’ at long range in the 
Cathedral, did you think anything about his types being 
‘* large, coarse and Flemish’? ? 


Galleries are Responsible for Our False Vision 


i truth is that all the pictures of these great masters 
are rightly planned, scaled and painted. If we donot 
see them from the proper point of view the fault is ours, 
not theirs. The gist of what I would say is that the 
galleries are largely responsible for our false vision. 
We must make allowance then in picture viewing, as in 
almost every other pursuit or study in life, for our own 
blunderings — the obstacles that we unwittingly put in our 
pathway, and over which we are continually stumbling. 
We shall meet many of them in our study of pictures, 
and, indeed, if we ever arrive at an appreciation of any 
worthy thing it must be largely by a process of eliminat- 
ing all the unworthy things that surround it. 








NOTE — In the next (the October) issue Professor Van Dyke will discuss 
the methods of “ restoring ’’ old paintings, and the deplorable injury worked 
in many instances by injudicious attempts at “* restoration.” 



































“The Pirates — Four Terrible-Looking Fellows, Pulling a Raft on Which Sat Another, the Terriblest of All” 


he Story of Peter Pan 


By Lucy Leffinawell Cable 


Retold from J. M. Barrie’s Play, “Peter Pan,” as Played by Miss Maude Adams 


Our Early Days 


ERHAPS it was 
rather absurd to 
have a dog for a 
nurse, but the Darling 
children, Wendy, John 
and Michael, wouldn’t 
have exchanged Nana for 
any nursemaid going; and 
Mrs. Darling was very 
sure that she was a treas- 
ure. The real cause of 
the trouble, however, was 
Mr. Darling, for, had he 
not in jealous anger 
chained Nana in the yard, 
the children never could 
have flown away, and 
things would not have 
happened as they did. 
To begin at the beginning—which is what all good 
stories should do—it was a cold winter evening and Nana 
was comfortably dozing by the nursery fire when she was 
wakened by the warning whir of the clock. At the first 
sound she stretched herself, rose, switched on the electric 
lights with her mouth, and began to count with her tail the 
strokes of the clock. One-two-three-four-five-six — the 
children’s bath-hour! Carefully Nana began to make the 
usual preparations. Going first to Michael’s bed—for 
Michael was the littlest of the three—she turned down the 
bedclothes, carried in her mouth the neatly-folded pajamas 
to the fireside and hung them on the fender to warm. Then 
the bath must be seen to ; and that being made ready, Nana 
gravely left the room to fetch Michael. She soon returned 
with the boy on her back; but how he was talking and 
fussing! Well, you know how it is yourself when your 
bath-hour comes — it is always in the most exciting part of 
the story or the game, or whatever you may be doing. 
Michael didn’t want to be bathed and he told Nana so; 
but Nana, like all other nurses, went calmly on into the 
bathroom and closed the door behind them. 
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Suddenly, outside the nursery window, a hand moved 
uncertainly as if feeling for the fastening ; then both hands 
and with them the lithe figure of an elfin creature clad in 
green. At that moment Mrs. Darling came into the room, 
and at her cry of surprise and terror the little creature 
flashed away as suddenly as he had appeared. Who was 
he? she wondered. What did he want at her nursery 
window? She called to the children to assure herself of 
their safety, and as, at her call, Wendy and John came in, 
arm in arm, just as the grown-ups walk, she soon forgot 
the strange little visitant. The children were at their old 
game of being father and mother, and Mrs. Darling lis- 
tened, smiling with pleasure, as they went through with the 
familiar play. Michael, too, had to join in when he came 
in from his bath, all ready for bed. 

In the midst of the fun in rushed Mr. Darling, in evening 
dress except for his coat, and angrily waving his white tie 
in his hand. As usual, that tie simply would not be tied 
around his neck, though it had looked beautiful on the 
bedpost. So now, would Mrs. Darling please see what 
she could do with it. Of course it was tied all right ina 
moment, and peace and order were restored in the Darling 
nursery. Michael, riding on his father’s back, was dropped 
into bed, John was sent to his bath and Wendy to prepare 
for hers. But alas for Mr. Darling’s good humor! Nana, 
on her way to the bathroom, clumsily knocked against him, 
leaving his freshly-brushed trousers white with hairs. 

‘*Oh! mother, look at this—covered with hairs! I 
sometimes think it’s a mistake to have a dog for a nurse.’’ 

‘* George,”’ Mrs. Darling replied, ‘‘ Nana is a treasure. 
We must keep her. And I’ll tell you why.”’ 

Then she told him of the eerie face at the window. And 
how that was not the first time she had seen it, either. A 
week before, as she was drowsing by the fire, the window 
was suddenly opened and the same elfin figure had stood 
before her in the room. And through the window with 
him came a tiny ball of light like a flame that had escaped 
from the fire—-not so big as your hand —that darted here 
and there about the room as if it were alive. At her 
scream, Nana jumped from her kennel, in a corner of the 
room, and sprang at the boy. He was too quick for her 


Peter Pan 


Silhouettes by Helen M. Parker 


and leaped out of the window. But Nana pulled the sash 
down with a bang, and—what do you think ?—cut his 
shadow clean off him! He had to fly away without it, and 
no doubt that was why he had appeared that evening —to 
find it and take it back with him to wherever he might live. 
For any boy naturally feels lonesome without his shadow. 

‘*So you see,’’ said Mrs. Darling, at the end of her 
story, ‘‘how useful Nana is.”’ 

She thought, you know, that the strange boy might harm 
her children. Perhaps she felt beforehand, as mothers do, 
that he would some day rob her of them; but that while 
Nana was their guardian they would be safe. 

‘* What is this ?’”’ —as Nana approached her with a bottle 
in her mouth, ‘‘ Oh, yes, Michael’s medicine.” 

There was nothing Nana ever forgot in her care of those 
precious children! But Michael wished she had forgotten 
that, for he had no desire to take the nasty stuff. In vain 
his father and mother coaxed and pleaded with him. He 
would none of it; till Wendy hit on the happy plan of 
having Mr. Darling take some of Ais medicine as an ex- 
ample to Michael. They were to take it together. But 
Mr. Darling had no mind to take an unnecessary dose of 
that horrid medicine, and when, with a ‘‘ one-two-three — 
together !’’ from Wendy, Michael bravely gulped his down, 
his father, pretending to drink his, made a wry face and 
thrust the glass behind his back. He hadn’t counted, 
however, on John, who stood behind him and who quickly 
caught him in the act. 

‘* Father hasn’t taken his!’’ he called, and Michael 
burst into a loud ‘‘ Boo-hoo-oo !”’ 
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Then an inspiration came. Here was a lovely joke. 
Mr. Darling would pour his medicine into Nana’s bowl 
and she would drink it, thinking it milk! He seemed to 
think that very funny, but the children didn’t at all like his 
playing a trick on their beloved nurse. Nana was called 
in. Eagerly she ran to the bowl, but one whiff was enough ; 
up went one ear and down went the other, and without 
more ado she slunk into the farthest corner of her kennel, 
the sorriest-looking dog you ever saw. 

Wendy ran to comfort her, and the boys burst into tears. 
Mrs. Darling hurried into the room to learn what all the 
fuss was about, and the end of the matter was that Mr. 
Darling, angry and disgusted because they all cried instead 
of laughing at his joke, declared Nana should not lord it in 
his nursery any longer, and, calling her to him, he dragged 
her from the room, to chain her in the yard. Even when 
Mrs. Darling reminded him of the face at the window he 
gave no heed. He was too angry to think of any harm 
that might befall the children. If he had—well, if he had, 
as I said, things would not have happened as they did. 
And, after all, J am not so sorry that he did, for otherwise 
there wouldn’t have been any story. And you might never 
have known Peter Pan. 

Her babies well tucked into bed, the night-lights lit, Mrs. 
Darling left them, for she and Mr. Darling were dining out 
that evening. All was soon quiet in the nursery. Each 
little head resting motionless on its pillow showed that the 
children were even then fast asleep. The night-lights, 
usually so steadfast, burned dim, flickered and went out, 
and there darted into the room a tiny ball of flame. 
Flashing here and there, it rested at last on a jug, and van- 
ished. At the window appeared the same little creature 
that had so startled Mrs. Darling earlier in the evening. 








Peter Tells of the Never-Never-Never-Land 


Quickly raising the sash he stepped into the room and in 
a half-frightened way glanced eagerly about. 

Ah, Mrs. Darling! nothing can save your children for 
you now. Had Nana been sleeping in her kennel she 
would have been wakened by the unwonted presence in 
the room, but she is far out of reach, and— Peter Pan is 
here! When he comes in your children are no longer 
wholly yours. He will reveal to them a land of wonder 
and delight where strange beasts and pirates abound, but 
all to be tamed and conquered by the invincible power 
of fearless youth. He will teach them to fly away to this 
land and will guide them 
thither—he and his at- 
tendant fairy, Tinker 
Bell, visible to mortal 
eyes only as a wandering 
ball of light, but in real- 
ity a winsome, willful 
little fairy girl. 

As the children stirred 
in their sleep Peter flew 
startled from the window 
to the mantelshelf and 
back to take refuge be- 
hind the window curtain. 
Then, made bolder by 
the silence, he stepped 
warily out, calling in a 
whisper : 

‘* Tinker Beli! Tink, 
where are you?’’—and 
as Tinker appeared on 
the jug —‘‘ Tink, do you 
know where they put it?”’ 

You must have 
guessed by this time it was his shadow Peter was after. 
And Tinker, being a fairy, knew where it was hidden, for 
fairies are very wise folk, you know. 

At his question, Tinker darted to a chest of drawers 
and rested on one of them. Peter rushed to it, opened the 
drawer, and joyfully pulled out his shadow. Here it was! 
just as it was before the window had cut it from him ; but 
how was he to put it on? Ah! he would stick it on with 
soap. Swiftly he glided to the bathroom, snatched a cake 
of soap, and came back to the hearth-rug. Carefully he 
placed one foot of the shadow to his own foot and rubbed 
the soap on it ; but when he would test its strength, always 
the shadow pulled away, until at last he gave up in despair, 
and sat him down, sobbing and weeping. 
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‘* Boy, why are you crying ?”’ 

The question startled him so that he jumped up, to see 
Wendy sitting up in bed, watching him, her dark eyes big 
with wonder. Peter, who was very polite, stepped nearer, 
doffed his red-feathered cap and bowed with profound 
grace. Wendy, not to be outdone, courtesied to him from 
the bed. Then, boylike, Peter went straight to business. 

‘* What’s your name ?”’ he asked. 

** Wendy Moira Angela Darling. What’s yours?” 

‘* Peter Pan.” 

‘* Where do you live?’”’ 

‘* Second turning to the rightand straight on till morning.’’ 

That was a funny address, but Peter didn’t think so, 
for he had never known any other. Then Wendy learned 
another strange thing: Peter had no mother! ‘‘ Oh, 
Peter!’’ Wendy was all sympathy. No wonder he was 
crying. But that was not what Peter was crying about — 
oh, no! it was because he couldn’t get his shadow to stick 
on. Wendy smiled at his attempt to stick it on with soap. 
But when she saw how her smile hurt the boy she quickly 
offered to help him. She would sew it on for him, if he 
liked. And he did like, though the process was a painful 
one, for you see she had to take the stitches right through 
Peter’s feet, else the shadow would come off again and he 
might lose it for always. 

‘** There !’’ said Wendy, as she put her needle into the 
work-basket and rose from the floor, ‘* that ought to stay.”’ 

Peter looked at it, doubting, for a moment, then leaped 
from his chair in delight. 

‘*« Oh, it’s much better! It’s not quite itself yet, but it’s 
much better.’’ ; 

Slowly his shadow stretched itself and took its proper 
shape, and Peter was wild with joy at its recovery. He 
danced gayly around the room, waving, beckoning to it, 
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pirouetting, laughing at it, calling to Wendy to look, 
darting from corner to corner for the sheer pleasure of 
seeing it follow, coaxing, cajoling if it grew dim, stop- 
ping terrified when for a moment he lost sight of the 
wayward imp, and at last, in an ecstasy of joy, rushing 
toward Wendy, he threw out his arms and crowed 
lustily, just as a little rooster would do, 

‘* Oh, I’m clever! Oh, the cleverness of me!’’ he 
cried. 

** You conceit !’’ exclaimed Wendy indignantly ; ‘* of 
course / did nothing !”’ 

‘* Oh, you did a little.’’ 

‘* A little! If lam no use I can at least withdraw.’’ 
Wendy ran to her bed and jumped in, covering her head 
with the bedclothes. Peter was distressed. What had 
he done? It certainly was very puzzling. He stood at 
the foot of Wendy’s bed imploring her forgiveness. 
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‘* Wendy! Oh, don’t withdraw, Wendy. I can’t help 
crowing when I’m very pleased with myself. Oh, 
Wendy ” —a sudden thought struck him—‘* one girl is 
more use than twenty boys.’’ Really, you would think 
Peter had lived a long time in this difficult world of ours. 

That won Wendy to him, anyhow, and she emerged 
from the bedclothes, pleased and very friendly. She 
even offered to give him a kiss, but when Peter held out 
his hand for it she looked at him in amazement. What 
manner of boy was this who didn’t know what a kiss 
was, and where could he have been brought up? Wendy 
was a motherly little person, however, and not wishing 
to hurt his feelings she took from her finger the thimble 
she had just been using and put it on one of Peter’s 
fingers, pretending—since he had held out his hand— 
that that was a kiss. Poor Peter! If he had no mother 
how could he know the difference between a kiss and a 
thimble? Indeed, he thought the thimble a wonderful, 
bright little thing, and as he twisted it on his finger, 
admiring it, he bethought him of an exchange of gifts. 

‘* Now, shall I give you a kiss?’’ he asked, and, jerk- 
ing a button off his clothes, he proudly handed it to 
Wendy, who strung it on a chain which she wore around 
her neck. Oh, he was learning fast, was Peter! Yet 
when Wendy suggested, later, that he give Aer a kiss, 
Peter knew not ue to make of her, and started to return 
her thimble. ‘‘ Oh, Peter!’’ she cried, when she saw his 
mistake, ‘‘ I didn’t mean a kiss; I meant a ¢himd/e."’ 

‘* What’s that?’’ asked Peter. 

‘* It’s like this,’’ and, reaching on tiptoe, Wendy softly 
kissed his cheek. That was a new and wonderful ex- 
perience for Peter! You may believe he was not 
backward in making use of his knowledge. He straight- 
way returned it in full measure. And ever afterward 
for him a kiss was a thimble and a thimble was a kiss. 

‘* But, Peter’’ —the wonder could not be held in any 
longer —‘* how old are you?”’ 

‘** I don’t know, but quite young, Wendy. I ran away 
the day I was born.’’ 

‘* Ran away — why?”’ 

** Because I heard my father and mother talking about 
what I was to be when I became aman. Ugh! They 
said I was to be President! And I don’t want to be. [ 
want always to be a little boy, and to have fun, So I 
ran away and lived a long time among the fairies.’’ 
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Among the fairies! Wendy’s delight and admiration 
knew no bounds. To be sitting beside a boy who had 
actually lived with fairies! For a moment she was 
dumb. Then: 

‘* Peter! you know fairies ?’’ 

‘* Yes, but they’re nearly all dead now. You see, 
Wendy, when the first baby laughed for the first time, 
its laugh broke into a thousand pieces and they all went 
skipping about, and that was the beginning of fairies. 
And now whenever a new baby is born its first laugh 
becomes a fairy. So there ought to be a fairy for every 
boy and girl; but there isn’t—no, because, you see, 
children know such a lot nowadays. They soon don’t 
believe in fairies. And whenever a child says, ‘ I don’t 
believe in fairies,’ there’s a little fairy somewhere that 
falls right down dead.”’ 

Peter shook his head sadly at the thought, then jumped 
up and wandered about as if in search of something. 
He had just remembered Tinker Bell. Presently he and 
——— heard a low tinkle of bells, and Peter, listening 
carefully, found that the sound came from the chest of 
drawers in which his shadow had been hidden. The 
bells were Tinker’s voice, calling to him. Of course, it 
didn’t sound to him like bells, for it was the fairy lan- 
guage, but that was all Wendy could make out of it. 
As Peter opened the drawer Tinker darted out, scolding 
Peter severely for his neglect. 

** You needn’t say that,’’ replied Peter. ‘‘ I’m very 
sorry. But how was I to know you were in the drawer?” 

Tinker darted about the room, lighted an instant on 
the wall, and at Wendy’s cry of delight, slipped, fright- 
ened, behind the clock. 

‘** But, Peter,’’ pursued Wendy, ‘‘ if you don’t live 
with the fairies where do you live?’’ 

‘* I live with the lost boys.”’ 

‘* Who are they?”’ 

** Why, they are the children who fall out of their per- 
ambulators when the nurse is looking the other way. _ If 
they are not claimed in seven days they are sent far 
away to the Never-Never-Never-Land, to defray ex- 
penses. I’m Captain.”’ 

‘*Oh, what fun! But, Peter, why did you come to 
our nursery window ?’’ 

And why do you suppose he had come? To hear 
stories! You see, none of the lost boys know any stories 
because, not having any mothers, they have no one to 
tell them any at night, around the fire, just before they 
are tucked into bed. And it’s the stories that bring the 
swallows to the eaves to build their nests, so that they, 
too, may listen. 

Well, one night Peter had been listening outside the 
window to a story of a Prince who couldn't find the lady 
who wore the glass slipper. But something startled 
him, and he flew away without hearing whether the 
Prince ever found her. Oh, yes, he had found her, 
Wendy told him, and they were married and lived 
happily’ ever after. Clapping his hands with delight 
Peter rose and started to fly out of the window, to tell 
the boys. Wendy begged him to stay. She would tell 


him more. Oh, the stories she could tell him and the 
other boys! Breathlessly Peter grabbed her arm and 
dragged her to the window, whispering excitedly : 

‘* Come, come! Wendy, come and tell them.’’ 

** Oh, Peter, I can’t! Think of Mummy. Besides, I 
can’t fly.’’ 

** Wendy, I'll teach emg And you will tuck us in at 
night. Not one of us has ever been tucked in at night. 
And you can darn our clothes !’’ 

** Will you teach John and Michael to fly, also?” 

** If you like.”’ 

John and Michael were routed out of bed, but as 
Nana’s bark was heard without, all ran to hide, and 
John switched off the lights. After waiting a few mo- 
ments without further alarm, they came from their hiding- 
places, and begged Peter to teach them right away. 

And now for the first lesson in flying. The boys in 
wonder and delight gazed at Peter as, with airy grace, he 
would rise from the floor and float like a bit of thistle- 
down, to alight on the mantelshelf and mockingly laugh 
at their awkward and vain attempts to do the same. 

‘* How do you do it?” asked Toke. 

‘* Oh, I must blow the fairy-dust on your shoulders 
first. Now try —try from the beds,” 

Once more they tried, and this time, to their amaze- 
ment, they found they could fly , at least, they could rise 
from the bed, but, of course, it was rather a poor sort 
of flying at first —like little birds that try to fly before 
their mother has taught them exactly what to do. 

Peter hugely enjoyed their ungainly movements. But 
he really wanted them to learn, and so he carefully 
showed them how to do it. 

‘* Just wriggle your shoulders this way; then let go.”’ 

They did. And, wonder of wonders, they flew ! 

‘* Why shouldn’t we go out?”’ asked Jahn, eager to 
try his new accomplishment. 

‘* There are pirates,’’ Peter lured him on. 

‘* Then let’s go at once’’ —and, stopping only to get 
his top-hat, John started to fly through the window. 

‘* Tinker Bell— Tink, come along! Lead the way!”’ 
called Peter, and, guided by the fairy, away they flew to 
the Never-Never-Never-Land, where the lost boys were 
waiting to hear about the lady of the glass slipper. 

Nana and Mrs. Darling rushed into the room as they 
sped through the window ; and, straining her eyes to 
peer into the darkness, all the mother could see were 
three little white-gowned figures, led + the tiny flame 
of light and followed by the mysterious little creature in 
green, flying away, away into the great blue night. 


The House We Built for Wendy 


OU are to picture to yourself a great forest, full of 
huge trees, higher—oh, much higher—than the 
houses in your block, and in summer with so poy | 
leaves that the sunlight could scarcely get through at all 
to show you the way about. Now, however, it is winter 
in this forest and the trees are gaunt and bare, showing 
lainly between their gnarled trunks a river, incased in 
its hard and glittering cover of ice, winding its way to the 
sea. Several of the big trees are hollowed out; these 
are.the doors to the underground home of the lost boys. 
For, of course, if they didn’t live under the ground they 
couldn’t live at all in this wild forest, because it is full of 
wolves and lions and many other fearful beasts. And, 
besides, there’s no telling at what moment the pirates 
may creep upon them unawares, and kill or capture 
them all. To be sure, the redskins, Tiger Lily and her 
band of warriors, are their faithful guardians, but if they 
should encounter the pirates, the best place, then, for 
the boys would be under the ground. 

There were six lost boys, besides Peter. Let me 
introduce them to you. Slightly Soiled was the oldest ; 
that was all the name they knew him by, because his 
mother had written that on the pinafore he was lost in. 
He was really a very timorous lad, but he always pre- 
tended that nothing frightened him —not even pirates. 
He was the sort of boy who always knows it all— you’ve 
seen that kind, I’m sure. Then there were Tootles, and 
Nibs, and Curly —so called because of his curly, yellow 
hair— and the Twins, who did everything together, even 
almost to dreaming the same dreams; they looked so 
much alike that there was no use in giving them different 
names, for you wouldn’t know which one you were 
speaking to, anyhow. So each one was called Twin, 
and that was all that was needed. 
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Beside one of the hollow trees sat Slightly, playing on 
a reed, which is what the lost boys use instead of a tin 
horn, when Tootles came from his tree and asked anx- 
iously if Peter had come back yet. They looked more 
like some queer, furry animal than like boys, for they 
were dressed, as were all their comrades, in great fur 
skins from head to foot. As one by one the boys came 
out of their trees, and still there was no sign of Peter, 
they fell to wondering what could be keeping him. To 
tell you the truth, they were not a very valiant band with- 
out Peter, for he was such a splendid captain that the 
others never had to think of anything to do while he was 
around. Healways told them what was best and safest. 

Today the talk was, as usual, about mothers; for 
every one of these poor little lost boys wanted one thing 
more than anything else in the world—and that was a 
mother. Peter had promised to try his best to bring 
them one, and they did hope he would do it this time. 

But hark ! what was that? A sound of distant, horrid 
singing! With one cry, ‘‘ The pirates !’’ they scattered 
into their hollow trees like mice when they hear the cat’s 
soft step —all except Nibs, who, more venturesome than 
the others, ran off into the depths of the forest. On 
came the pirates, four terrible-looking fellows, pulling a 
raft on which sat another, the terriblest of all. He was 
plainly their captain—a tall, thin man with dark-ringed 
eyes, a nose like the beak of a hawk, his face all seamed 
and scarred, and his ugly, square chin as black as a 
crow’s wing. His hair was long and straight and black ; 
it hung down around his face, and he had a hideous way 
of seizing a lock of it and chewing it, while he grinned 
maliciously at one of his own evil thoughts. His name 
was Hook — James Hook — because he bore on his right 
arm, instead of a hand, a great cork end with a horrible 
iron hook in it; and he was the wickedest pirate that 
ever sailed the seas. His own crew were in constant 
deadly terror of him and of that ferocious hook. And 


just think how fearful he must have seemed to those 
little lost boys ; for he and his companions were ever on 
the track of them, to mischief them all. 

Especially did Captain Hock want to find Peter Pan, 
for it was he who had cut off his hand and thrown it to 
a crocodile that happened to be passing by. And the 
crocodile, being pleased with the taste of the hand, had 
been seeking Hook ever since from sea to sea and from 
land to land, licking his lips for the rest of him. It 
wasn’t a very comfortable thought for Hook, and he 
would turn fairly green with fright whenever the croco- 
dile came within sight—or rather within hearing —for 
by a lucky chance the creature had swallowed a clock 
which went on ticking inside him so loudly that when he 
came near the pirate would hear the tick, and bolt. 
Now it was for this reason that Hook hated Peter Pan 
with a deadly hatred, and would not rest until he had 
killed him and all his comrades. 
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As they came near the hollow trees, Starkey, one of 
the pirate band, spied Nibs in the distance and leveled 
his gun at him, but before he could shoot the iron hook 
came down with a terrible grip on his shoulder, and his 
captain commanded him to put up the gun. No matter 
if it was one of the hated boys, ey would have to go 
about it very carefully and quietly, because a shot would 
bring Tiger Lily’s redskins upon them, and Hook didn’t 
choose to meet them right now. He ordered his men 
to scatter and look for the boys; they must be living 
somewhere near if Starkey had seen one of them. Inthe 
mean time he and his faithful lieutenant, Smee, would 
lay some deep and wily plan to catch them all. 

He seated himself on a mushroom near a hollow tree — 
for you must know that in the Never-Never-Never-Land 
the mushrooms grow quite large enough to make com- 
fortable seats—and soon discovered, to his surprise, 
that the seat was very hot.- Ah-ha! he leaped up, 
po the mushroom from its place, and found that it 
nad concealed a chimney! Nowhe knew. Those boys 
were living under the ground; and, of course, these hol- 
low trees were the doors to their home. The silly 
moles! They hadn’t the sense to see that they didn’t 
need a door apiece; that showed they hadn’t any 
mother. So here was his plan: to return to the ship, 
cook a large rich cake, of a jolly thickness, and frost it 
with green sugar ; then wait till Peter should come home, 
and bring it and put it outside their house. They natu- 
rally would gobble it up, for had he not proved that they 
had no mother? And, having no mother, they couldn’t 
know how dangerous it is to eat rich, damp cake. 

Well, Smee chuckled over that plan ; it certainly was 
the wickedest, prettiest policy ever thought of. 

‘* Shake hands on ’t,’’ exclaimed Hook, but Smee fell 
on his knees, begging to be excused. 

‘* Paw, Smee, paw,’’ his captain called again, and he 
dared not refuse. Hook seized his hand and began to 
sing with fiendish glee : 


“Yo ho, yo ho, when I say ‘ Paw’ 
By fear they’re overtook ; 
Naught’s left upon your bones when you 
Have shaken hands with Hook.’’ 


It was a gruesome song, but Smee enjoyed it and joined 
in, singing lustily. Of asudden their song was cut short ; 
from the river came a sound that froze the blood in their 
veins : the distinct and regular ticking of a clock. 

‘* Smee, that’s the croc!’’ cried Hook; ‘‘ that’s him 
ticking !’’—he was much too frightened to care about 
his grammar. Shaking and weak he ran toward. the 
river, threw up his hands at the sight of the approaching 
crocodile, and bolted with Smee at his heels. 
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As they disappeared in the forest depths, Tiger Lily, 
the squaw chieftain, came silently running to the spot, 
threw herself down with ear to the ground—which is 
how Indians listen for distant sounds—then, darting 
back, gave a wild, shrill call to her band. Swiftly the 
answered, and at her command sped on noiselessly, wit 
lowered shields, in pursuit of their enemies. 

When all was quiet above ground, one after another 
the heads of the poor, frightened boys peered from their 
retreat. No pirates were in sight. But other dangers 
were near! What sound was that? The distant baying 
of wolves up the river—and they were chasing Nibs — 
their own dear Nibs! Running for his life, he flung 
himself panicstricken into their midst. What should 
they do? What would Peter do if he were there? 

‘* Peter?’’ said Tootles. ‘‘ Why, Peter would look at 
them through his legs.’’ ; 

That was Peter’s well-known trick of frightening away 
the wild beasts of the forest; and so all turned their 
backs to the oncoming wolves, and, poking their heads 
down between their legs, rushed valiantly at them. At 
this terrible sight the wolves turned and fled, leaving 
the boys highly elated over their victory. 

‘* We've saved you, Nibs. Did you see the pirates?” 

‘*No, but I saw a wonderfuller thing, Twin—the 
loveliest white bird. It’s flying this way. It looks so 
wearied, and as it flies it moans, ‘ Poor Wendy.’ ” 

This was a day of adventures for the lost boys. Just 
what a ‘‘ Wendy”’ was none of them could think, og 
Slightly remembered that there were such birds. Slowly, 
wearily, she flew toward them, white as new snow, and 
presently they spied Tinker Bell flying by her side, peck- 
ing at her as if trying to harm her. What could Tink 
mean by that? They called to her, and she replied 
that Peter wanted them to shoot the Wendy. 

‘* Let’s do what Peter wishes!’’ cried Nibs, and they 
hurried into the trees for bowsand arrows. But Tootles 
had his bow near by, and, quickly fetching it, he shot the 
Wendy and brought her iettasing to earth. Ah, now 
wouldn’t Peter be glad! Tinker only rang a mocking 
reply. She knew Peter would be far from pleased, but, 
you see, she was really very jealous of Wendy, because 
Peter kissed her and held her hand. She herself was 
Peter’s fairy, and Wendy should of have him. 

As Wendy lay drooping and white Slightly stooped 
over her in dismay. 

** Why, this is no bird. I think it must be a lady!’’ 

‘fA lady!” cried poor Tootles. Oh, this was hard 
indeed! Always in his dreams he had seen ladies come 
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ith Josef Hofmann at the Piano 


A Few Carefully-Prepared Lessons 


By Josef Hofmann 


I—Correct Touch and Technique 





A WORD ABOUT MR. HOFMANN’S ARTICLES 

HE Editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL believe that these suggestions for 

successful piano-playing by Mr. Hofmann represent the most careful articles 
on the piano thus far written for the public by any pianist. The famous young 
pianist gives here, as well as they can be given in type, those simple but fundamental 
rudiments of good piano-playing that every performer must acquire before any 
command of the piano is possible. He has endeavored to be comprehensive and to 
put much in little space. For this latter reason it has been thought best to publish 
each ‘‘lesson’’ by itself, brief as it may appear, not giving any more each month than 
can be adequately absorbed and followed by the average student. 











REAT finger technique may be defined as extreme precision and great speed in 
the action of the fingers. ‘The latter quality, however, can never be developed 
without the legato touch. I am convinced that the degree of perfection of 

finger technique is exactly proportionate to the development of the legato touch. ‘The 
process of the non-legato touch, by showing contrary results, will bear me out. To 
play a rapid run non-legato will consume much more time than to play it legato 
because of the lifting of the fingers between the tones. In playing legato the fingers 
are not lifted off the keys, but — hardly losing contact with the ivory — glide sideways 
to the right or the left as the notes may call for it. This, naturally, saves both time 
and exertion, and thus allows an increase of speed. . 

How is the true legato accomplished? By the gliding motion just mentioned, and 
by touching the next following key before the finger which played last has fully aban- 
doned its key. ‘To illustrate, let me say that in a run of single notes two fingers are 
simultaneously at work —the ‘‘ played” and the ‘* playing’’ one; in runs of double 
notes (thirds, sixths, etc.) the number of simultaneously-employed fingers is, analo- 
gously, four. Only in this manner is a true legato touch to be attained. While the 
fingers are in action the hand must not move lest it produce gaps between the succeeding 
tones, causing not only a breaking of the connection between them but also a lessening 
of speed. The transfer of the hand should take place only when the finger is already 
in touch with the key that is to follow —not at the time of contact, still less before. 

The selection of a practical fingering is, of course, of paramount importance for a 
good legato touch. In attempting a run without a good fingering we will soon find 
ourselves ‘‘ out of fingers.’’ In that emergency we should have to resort to ‘* piecing 
on,” and this means a jerk at every instance — equal to anon-legato. A correct finger- 
ing is one which permits the longest natural sequel of fingers to be used without a 
break. By earnest thinking every player can contrive the fingering that will prove 
most convenient to him. But, admitting that the great diversity of hands prohibits a 
universal fingering, all the varieties of fingering ought to be based upon the principle 
of a natural sequel. If a player be puzzled by certain configurations of notes and keys 
as to the best fingering for them, he ought to consult a teacher, who, if a good one, 
will gladly help him out. 

Precision, the other component part of finger technique, is intimately related with 
the player’s general sense of orderliness. As a matter of fact, precision is orderliness 
in the technical execution of a musical prescription. If the student will but look quite 
closely at the piece he is learning ; if he has the patience to repeat a difficult place in it 
a hundred times if necessary —and correctly, of course — he will soon acquire the trait 
of precision and he will experience the resultant increase in his technical ability. 


ont 


ENTAL technique presupposes the ability to form a clear inward conception of a 

run without resorting to the fingers at all. Since every action of a finger has first 
to be determined upon by the mind, a run should be completely prepared mentally 
before it is tried on the piano. In other words, the student should strive to acquire 
the ability to form the tonal picture in his mind, rather than the note picture. 

The tonal picture dwells in our imagination. This acts upon the responsive portions 
of the brain, influences them according to its own intensity, and this influence is then 
transferred to the motoric nerve-centres which are concerned in music-making. As far 
as known this is the course by which the musician converts his musical concept into 
a tonal reality. Hence, when studying a new work, itis imperative that a tonal picture 
of perfect clarity should be prepared in the mind before the mechanical (or technical) 
practicing begins. Inthe earlier stages of cultivating this trait it will be best to ask the 
teacher to play the piece for us, and thus to help us in forming a correct tonal picture 
in our mind. 

The blurring of the tonal picture produces a temporary — (don’t get frightened !) — 
paralysis of the motoric centres which control the fingers. Every pianist knows — 
unfortunately —the sensation of having his fingers begin to ‘‘ stick ’’ as if the keys 
were covered with fly-paper, and he knows, also, that this sensation is but a warning 
that the fingers are going on a general and even ‘‘ sympathetic ’’ strike — sympathetic, 
because even the momentarily unconcerned fingers participate in it. Now the cause 
of this sensation lies not in a defective action of the fingers themselves, but solely in 
the mind. It is there that some undesired change has taken place, a change which 
impairs the action of the fingers. ‘lhe process is like this: by quick repetitions of 
complicated figures, slight errors, slips, flaws escape our notice ; the more quick repe- 
titions we make the larger will be the number of these tiny blots, and this must needs 
lead finally to a completely-distorted tonal picture. This distortion, however, is not 
the worstfeature. Inasmuch as we are very likely not to make the same little blunders 
at every repetition the tonal picture becomes confused, blurred. The nerve contacts 
which cause the fingers to act become undecided first, then they begin to fail more and 
more, until they cease altogether and the fingers—-stick! At such a juncture the stu- 
dent should at once resort to slow practice. He should play the defective place clearly, 
orderly, and, above all, slowly, and persist in this course until the number of correct 
repetitions proves sufficient to crowd the confused tonal picture out of the mind. ‘This 
is not to be regarded as mechanical practice, for it is intended for the rehabilitation of 
a disarranged or disturbed mental concept. [ trust this will speak for the practice of 
what I called ‘‘ mental technique.’’ Make the mental tonal picture sharp ; the fingers 
must and will obey it. 


or 


E ARE sometimes affected by ‘‘ thought-laziness ’’ —I translate this word literally 

from other languages, because it is a good compound for which I can find no 
equivalent in English. Whenever we find the fingers going astray in the piece we 
play we might as well admit to ourselves that the trouble is in the main-office. The 
mysterious controlling officer has been talking with a friend instead of attending to 
business. The mind was not keeping step with the fingers. We have relied on our 
automatism ; we allowed the fingers to run on and the mind lagged behind, instead of 
being, as it should be, ahead of the fingers, preparing their work. 

Quick musical thinking, the importance of which is thus apparent, cannot be devel- 
oped by any direct course. It is one of the by-products of the general widening of 
one’s musical horizon. It is ever proportionate to the growth of one’s other musical 
faculties. It is the result of elasticity of the mind acquired or developed by constant, 
never-failing, unremitting employment whenever we are at the piano. A procedure 
tending directly toward developing quick musical thinking is, therefore, not necessary. 

The musical will has its roots in the natural craving for musical utterance. It is the 
director-in-chief of all that is musical in us. Hence I recognize in the purely technical 
processes of piano-playing no less a manifestation of the musical will. Buta technique 
without a musical will is a faculty without a purpose, and when it becomes a purpose 
in itself it can never serve art. 


NOTE —Mr. Hofmann’s second “lesson,” in the next issue of The Journal, 
will treat of “The Pedal.” 




















Incorrect Position of Little Finger Correct Position of Little Finger 




















Incorrect Position of Thumb Correct Position of Thumb 























PHOTOGRAPHS EY BYRON 
Incorrect Way to Play an Octave Correct Way to Play an Octave 
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The Dixons 


Are Entertained by a Bride 


' By Grace S. Richmond, Author of the “Juliet” Stories, etc. 


morrow evening ?”’ 

Mrs. Dixon turned about from her secretary, 
where she sat attempting to disentangle an intricate and 
peculiar system of bookkeeping all her own, She 
glanced absently up at her brother’s figure where it en- 
cumbered the doorway. 

‘* Yes—no—lI believe so. That is— wait a minute.’’ 
She turned back to her figures. ‘‘ Eight times seven,’’ 
she murmured, ‘‘ is—eight times seven = 

‘* Fifty-six,’’ supplied Lawrence Burnett. ‘* Why not 
have a copy of the multiplication-table hanging above 
every woman’s desk as men have calendars? See 
here —cut it out for five minutes, will you? I’ve only 
time to find out if you and Mark will take dinner with us 
tomorrow night.”’ 

Try as he would not to look conscious and joyous as 
he delivered this invitation, young Burnett could not 
help it. As his sister dropped her pencil and looked 
up at him in surprise the corners of his mouth gave way. 

‘* Dinner—with you and Janet—in your own home, 
do you mean ?”’ 

‘* Well, I like that! ‘In our own home?’ Do you 
think I’m going to trot people off downtown to feed at 
some hotel, when I’ve a jolly little home of my own to 
entertain them in? Well, I should say not!” 

** Of course not, and it’s lovely of you to ask us, only — 
we didn’t expect it quite so soon. I didn’t suppose you 
were fairly settled yet.’’ 

‘* Settled!’”” Lawrence spoke the word with scorn. 
‘* Why, we’ve been back from our honeymoon two 
weeks, and we're settled to the last — well ’’ — he stopped 
abruptly to consider —‘* the linoleum isn’t down in the 
kitchen. It only came last night. I'd have put it down 
at once, but there was an awful warning pasted on the 
back of it not to unroll it while it was cold, so we 
haven’t dared open it up yet. I remembered how I 
cracked my best patent-leathers putting ’em on without 
cuddling ’em like babies first, and I wouldn’t stand for 
ripping open that linoleum till it had got its tummy nice 
and warm. But that’s neither here nor there. We 
aren’t asking you to dine off the linoleum. We got 
the mission dining-table and chairs home yesterday. 
The minute they were in place Janet was crazy to give 
a dinner-party with the wedding presents—so that’s 
why I’m here.”’ 

‘I see. We've nothing for tomorrow night, and 
we'll come, of course. You're not asking any one else?’’ 

‘* Heavens, no! Remember the size of our dining- 
room? Ten by twelve—and plenty big enough— but 
we aren’t going to test its capacity first whack. Janet’s 
a dandy cook, but she might get nervous. Besides ——’’ 

“* you?” 

‘* You see, our double-boilers and things—we didn’t 
get the largest size,’’ explained Lawrence carefully, 
** and—well, four’s just a neat fit in our apartment. I 
must be going. Come in early, will you? Janet wants 
you to spend the afternoon with her, and I'll bring Mark 
up with me at six. I tell you I’m up those five pairs of 
stairs in a jiff when I get home, od she’s always at the 
door to meet me. Uim-m/"’ 

His sister laughed comprehendingly. ‘‘ Lots of fun, 
isn’t it?’”’ 

‘** You bet it is. Why, Lou, till I was married I never 
knew how sick I was of kicking around. I—but I 
mustn’t get going on that. Good-by —see you tomorrow 
night — sure ?’’ 

** You surely will. Give Janet my love, and thank her.”’ 

Louise Dixon went to the window to watch her brother’s 
sturdy figure march erectly down the street. ‘‘ Bless his 
heart, he’s as happy as a baby in his toy home,’’ she 
said to herself. ‘‘ How beautiful it is to be just begin- 
ning! Everything new and pretty, and their wedding 
gifts were a dozen times finer than Mark’s and mine. 
It’s nice of them to ask us sosoon. Janet must be more 
of a cook than I thought, to venture it, for she knows 
how much Mark cares for what he eats.’’ 
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It was while her husband was disposing of a particu- 
larly well-planned dinner that night that she told him of 
the invitation. She was not surprised to see him smile 
skeptically. 

‘* All right—but you’d better have Delia leave a 
midnight lunch laid out for us here, when we get back,’’ 
he remarked. ‘‘ I believe I’ve dined before with brides 
who were playing at housekeeping. Canned soup, 
canned meat, canned vegetables, bottled sauces and 
salad dressings—the whole fifty-seven varieties, more 
or less, and night-lunch-cart coffee at the end.” 

‘* Oh, you needn’t fear this time, I think. Janet has 
talked hours to me on the duty of a girl’s knowing how 
to cook before she married ——”’ 

‘* She’s been devoting herself to vocal music for the 
last six years, hasn’t she?” 

‘* Why, certainly, but ——”’ 

si ver well. Just take the precaution of having Delia 
leave a tew substantial fillers on the dining-room table, 
and I can dine with Lawrence and bride with a sense of 
comfort I might not otherwise feel.’’ 
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Mrs. Lawrence Burnett met her guest half-way down 
the five flights of stairs which it was necessary to climb 
to reach the new abode. 

‘* Oh, do you mind it very much?’ Janet cried anx- 
iously, as her newly-acquired sister-in-law paused for 
breath at the top of the third flight. ‘‘ I’m so sorry 
there’s no elevator. I minded it at first a little, but I 
don’t any more, I really think it’s good for me.”’ 

**Oh, yes — I’ve —no — doubt —it is,’’ puffed Mrs. 
Dixon, bravely taking up the ascent again. ‘‘ Even 


people — with heart-disease are—set climbing hills —to 
—exercise the—heart muscles. Besides—I—haven’t 
grown — stout — with years —so I — ought not to 
‘* You ought not to— but you do,’’ laughed Janet, with 
her arm’ affectionately in Louise’s. ‘‘ Well, we're 
nearly up now, and once up—if you don’t say it’s the 
dearest place I shall be awfully disappointed. I never 
thought I should like living in a tiny flat, but I find Ido!”’ 
She looked it. She was charmingly dressed in one of 
the pretty afternoon frocks of her trousseau, and her 
always-attractive face and figure wore to an unusual 
degree the radiance of happy youth. Mrs. Dixon re- 
garded her with a slight touch of envy. To be twenty- 
three again, to have just married the finest fellow in the 
world, and to have begun housekeeping with two 
hundred and thirty-seven well-selected wedding presents 
—well—of course, there were joys in later life, but 
nothing quite to compare, in its way 
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‘* Oh, what a dear little room!’’ was the guest’s first 
audible comment as she was led into a space so small 
that her hostess was obliged to tuck herself away 
between the foot-rail of the bed and the wall, in order 
to give Mrs. Dixon room to get out of her wraps. ‘‘ Just 
a real little bower.”’ 

Bower was certainly the word. Pink and white 
everywhere, was the bride’s room, from the little bunches 
of roses on the walls to those embroidered on the linen 
fittings of the dressing-table—which was the only 
article of furniture possible between the four walls, 
except the bed and two slender chairs. But everything 
was so dainty and so fresh one felt that beauty atoned 
for lack of space. 

The survey ot the other four rooms of the apartment 
occupied most of the two hours elapsing before the men 
were expected home, for it included every detail of the 
furnishings, a close inspection of hitherto hastily- 
examined wedding presents, and a peep into every 
cupboard and corner of the diminutive kitchen. 

Then, at length, there sounded a several-times-repeated 
bell-call, and Janet, with an exclamation of pleasure, ran 
to manipulate a push-button in the passage. ‘‘ Lawrence 
has a latchkey,’’ she explained, ‘* but he likes to let me 
know he’s come, and it saves his getting into his pocket 
for his key. In just eighty seconds — only, of course, he 
has Mark with him, and they’ll come more slowly.”’ 

They came considerably more slowly. Mark Dixon 
was rather heavier than Lawrence Burnett, was fourteen 
years older, and had not a bride of four weeks at the 
top of the stairs to rush out to meet him and give him 
a breathless and ecstatic welcome. Lawrence turned 
from his young wife’s arms to regard the meeting be- 
tween his sister and her husband with scorn. 

‘*T'll be an old married man sometime myself,’’ he 
observed, ‘‘ but I'll bet I’ll never get so clammish that 
I’ll meet Janet with ‘ hullo,’ and nod across the room at 
her like that !’’ 

‘*If you’re lucky enough to be good friends with 
your wife twelve years from now, young man,’’ retorted 
Dixon, getting out of his overcoat in a leisurely way, 
** you'll have found out that a nod and a ‘ hullo’ are 
signals of partnership, and mean a lot if you don’t 
embrace each other stagely in the foreground. Well, 
well’’—he advanced into the little living-room, rub- 
bing his hands and looking about him for a fire at which 
to warm them, and, finding none, made straight for the 
radiator in the corner—‘‘ you’re mighty cozy here, 
aren’t you?”’ 

‘* If you can’t find any word but ‘ cozy’ to describe 
this place I don’t think much of you. A whole succes- 
sion of idiots have walked in here before you, measured 
up the size of the room with their eye, and ejacu- 
lated, ‘ How cozy!’— without giving a glance at the 
furnishings of the place. It may be ‘ cozy’—I don’t 
say it isn’t, and I don’t expect you to shout ‘ How 
spacious !’—but with a real Bouguereau on the wall in 
front of you, a Tiffany lamp on the table under your 
nose, and a genuine Shirvan under your feet, I should 
think you might get off something besides ‘ cozy.’ ”’ 
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There was a chorus of laughter as Lawrence gave 
vent to this indignant speech, standing gazing at his 
brother-in-law across the room. 

‘** Probably ‘cozy’ is a word like ‘ hullo,’ in his vocab- 
ulary,’’ suggested Janet, ‘‘ and means far more than we 
can guess.’’ 

‘* By George, that 7s a good rug,’’ declared Dixon, 
omg a on his eyeglasses and examining the floor beneath 
lis feet with attention. ‘‘ Wedding present, I suppose?” 

‘* Everything is a wedding present.’’ Lawrence waved 
his hand inclusively about the room. ‘‘ If we could only 
have sent out a list with the invitations, and let people 
check off things as fast as they decided on them, we 
shouldn’t have had so many duplicates. But then— 
everything comes handy. We keep the cold potatoes in 
a cut-glass salad-bowl—we had nineteen of ’em pre- 
sented us. The flapjack batter is in a se 

‘** Lawrence —don’t you tell them i 

‘*T will. A fellow can’t use four tobacco-jars, and 
doesn’t have to when his little wife hasn’t anything to 
let the milk sour in. You see, about the time we fell to 
buying kitchen supplies our money got scarce, so we had 
to let up a bit. Talking about kitchens—where you 
going, honey? What you beckoning me for? Oh, 
want me to come and help you? All right.”’ 

Lawrence disappeared into the kitchen, and the door 
was shut. Dixon left the radiator and strolled about the 
room examining everything critically through his eye- 
glasses. Presently he settled down into the easiest chair 














in sight, and read the evening paper through. When he 
laid it down he glanced at the clock. 

‘* What time do they serve dinner here?” he inquired 
of his wife in a hungry whisper. 

‘* Very soon, I should think. It’s after seven.”’ 

‘** Lobserved that. I had an extra slim luncheon today 
—so rushed I couldn't take time for food. Hope they've 
something good. I’ve a hankering for oysters in some 
shape tonight. It’s storming furiously outside — did you 
know it?—the kind of storm that suggests oysters — 
steaming hot!’’ 

‘*Mark—don’t get to planning what you'd like. 
They’ll be sure not to have it.”’ 

** Couldn’t you go and offer to help? That might 
hurry things up,’’ Dixon suggested, when half an hour 
had gone slowly by. 

‘* No, indeed,’’ his wife replied firmly, in a whisper. 
‘* If she’s at all flurried that would flurry her more than 
ever. I'll help afterward.” 

Lawrence appeared at the dining-room door in his 
shirt-sleeves, a ruffled white apron tied about his waist. 
He was laboring hard at something in his hands. 

‘* Say, old man,’’ he questioned cheerfully, ‘* do you 
know what to do when the thing on the sardine-can 
loses its grip, and you can’t open it up beyond a fourth 
of the way?” 

‘* Use a regular can-opener, I should say.”’ 

Lawrence retired. Dixon looked at his wife. 

** Sardines!” he groaned. ‘* What did I tell you?”’ 

‘* They do seem odd—for dinner. But, Mark —if 
they have them instead of the roast, do be cheerful !’’ 

‘* Tl be as cheerful as I can—but—the sight of that 
sardine-box depresses me terribly.”’ 

Five minutes later Lawrence appeared again. He was 
chopping something in a bowl, and he sat down upon 
the edge of one of the dining-room chairs, where he 
could look through into the living-room. He entered 
into a lively dissertation on various subjects as he 
chopped, from time to time refreshing himself from the 
contents of the bowl. ‘‘ Getting hungry ?’’ he inquired 
at length, as he finished and started for the kitchen. 

‘* I tear I should be if you sat there munching much 
longer,’’ Dixon answered grimly. 
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But now the aspect of things grew more promising. 
The archway between the two rooms revealed Janet, 
who hurried in from the kitchen, flushed and lovely in 
another ruffled white apron, and began to lay the table. 
She was very particular about it, Dixon noted, from 
above the magazine he was famishedly pretending to 
read. A savory odor arose in the kitchen and was 
wafted through into the outer room. It was shortly 
succeeded, however, by the harrowing smell of some- 
thing burning, accompanied by a yell from Lawrence 
which sent Janet flying to the rescue. 

‘* Nothing serious,’’ Lawrence reassured them, coming 
to the door to show them the ruin of his apron. ‘‘ The 
potatoes boiled over, and I caught on fire myself, lean- 
ing over that confounded gas range. Getting pretty 
hungry? By Jove!’’ as his eyes fell upon the clock, ‘* if 
it isn’t half-past eight! Janet—they’re starving to death 
in here aaa we hadn’t noticed what time it was. You 
see,’’ he returned to explain, ‘‘a fellow took me to 
lunch today and filled me up so full I hadn’t got around 
to care much about food again myself. It’s a shame. 
We'll hustle things along.”’ 

Ata quarter of nine the four sat down. The guests’ ap- 
petites were in a state to render them uncritical, and the 
dinner was really a fairly good one—of a distinctly fem- 
inine sort. The soup was a thick purée— Dixon hated 
creamy soups—and there was neither fish nor oysters. 
But the overdone roast beef was tender, and of this, with 
a suspicious recollection of the sardines, Dixon stored 
away a sufficient amount to fortify himself against that 
which was to come. Janet’s vegetables were not quite 
a success, but she made up for this with various pickles 
and jellies of a quality unquestionable, for they had come 
from the maternal storeroom. 

The salad followed the roast. Dixon could not make 
up his mind of what it was constructed, except that the 
sardines entered into its composition, and he grew 
cynical again as he picked at it. A picturesque dessert 
appeared next, of a gelatinous foundation, served with 
much very sweet whipped cream—another of Dixon’s 


aversions. With a sigh of relief he prepared to top off: 


the repast with crackers, cheese and coffee, and was 
eying with relish the choice foreign cheese which now 
was served, when Janet turned rosy-red and cried: ‘‘ Oh, 
I forgot the coffee! What a shame !”’ 

‘* Make it now, dearest,’’ suggested Lawrence with 
calmness. But his bride, after a hasty trip to the kitchen, 
returned looking ready to cry. ‘‘ There isn’t more than 
a teaspoonful in the can. I meant to order more today, 
but I must have forgotten to put it on my list.”’ 

Louise looked very hard at her husband as she assured 
her anxious young hostess that it didn’t matter in the 
least, and he obediently backed her up with a cheerful 
prevarication to the same effect. She appreciated the 
gallantry this took, for his coffee was indispensable to 
his content, and she had counted upon it, and upon the 
smoking of his after-dinner cigar, to put him into a state 
of satisfaction with the world. 

The meal over, Mrs. Dixon washed dishes in a very 
hot little kitchen until she found herself wondering how 
so many could have been needed in the preparation of 
so unelaborate a meal. The bride possessed much fine 
embroidered linen, but she was rather short on dish- 
towels, and her guest, mopping plates and cups rinsed 
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The Princess Virginia 


The Royal Romance of a Princess and an Emperor 


IV 


IRGINIA hoped that the Emperor did not feel the 

pulsing of the blood in her fingers as he took her 

hand and lifted her to her feet. ‘There was shame in 
this tempest that swept through her veins, because he did 
not share it; for though to her this meeting was an epoch, 
to him it was no more than a trivial incident. Still his 
eyes said, if she had but known: ‘‘ Is the sky raining 
goddesses today?’’ Dimly she felt that if she were to 
profit by this wonderful chance to know the man and not 
the Emperor—this chance which might be lost in a few 
moments, unless her wit befriended her—her first words 
should be beyond the common. A spirit monitor whis- 
pered this wise advice in her ear; yet she was powerless 
to profit by it. The dire need to be resourceful, to be 
brilliant, left her dumb, and so she stood speechless, and 
it was the Emperor who spoke before Virginia’s wits 
came back. 

** | hope you’re not hurt ?’’ asked the chamois-hunter, in 
the patois dear to the heart of Rhaetian mountain folk. 

She had been glad before, now she was thankful that 
she had spent many weeks and months in loving study of 
the tongue which was Leopold’s. It was not the custom 
of a chamois-hunter to speak English, though the Emperor 
was said to know the language well. 

‘‘ Tl am hurt only in the pride that comes before a fall,’’ 
she replied, forcing a laugh. ‘‘ Thank you many times 
for saving me.”’ 

‘* | feared that I frightened you, and made you lose your 
footing,’’ the chamois-hunter answered. 

‘*T think, on the contrary, if it hadn’t been for you I 
should have lost my life,’’ said Virginia. ‘‘ There should 
be a sign put up on that tempting plateau, ‘ All except 
suicides beware.’ ”’ 

‘* The necessity never occurred to my mates and me,”’ 
returned the man in the gray-green coat. ‘‘* Until you 
came, gna’ Fraulein, no tourist that I know of has found 
it tempting.” 

Virginia’s eyes lit with a sudden spark. ‘‘ Until I 
came ?’’ she caught up his words, standing carefully on the 
spot where he had placed her. ‘‘ But 1 am no tourist; I 
am an explorer.’”’ 

He lifted level, dark eyebrows, smiling faintly. So 
beautiful a girl as this need not rise beyond agreeable 
commonplaceness of mind and speech to please a man; 
yet she bade fair, it seemed, to hold surprises in reserve. 
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‘*T know and love the Schneehorn well,’’ he replied. 
** Still, I can’t see what rewards it has for the explorer. 
Unless, gna’ Fraulein, you are a climber or geologist.’’ 

‘*T’m neither ; yet I have found something —a most rare 
thing — I’ve wanted all my life to see.’’ 

The young man’s face confessed curiosity. ‘* Indeed? 
A rare thing that lives here on the mountain ?”’ 

‘‘T am not sure if it lives here. I should like to find 
out,”’ replied the girl. 

‘* Might one inquire the name of this rare thing ?’’ asked 
the chamois-hunter. ‘‘ Is it our pink Rhaetian edelweiss 
of which we are so proud?” 

She shook her head, smiling inscrutably. ‘*‘ Thank 
you; it’s not the pink edelweiss, The common people in 
my native country, who have heard of it, would call the 
plant edelmann.”’ 

‘* Ah!” responded the chamois-hunter. ‘‘ But let me 
lead you to the plateau where, I think, you were going. 
Here your head might still grow a little giddy. You've 
passed the worst now.’”’ 

She gave him her hand, pleasing herself by fancying the 
act a kind of allegory, as she let him lead her to safe and 
pleasant places, on a higher, sunnier level. 

‘* Perhaps the rare thing grows here,’’ the chamois- 
hunter went on, looking about the green plateau with a 
new interest. ‘‘ You say you have already seen it on the 
mountain, but not growing ?’’ 

** Some chamois-hunter, like yourself, had dropped it, 
perhaps, not knowing what its value was. It’s a great 
deal to have had that one glimpse — worth running into 
danger for.’’ 

‘* Perhaps, gna’ Fraulein, you don’t realize to the full the 
danger you did run. No chance was worth it, 
believe me.”’ 

‘** You—a chamois-hunter —say that.” 

** But I’m a man. You are a woman; and 
women should keep to beaten paths and safety.’’ 

The Princess laughed. ‘‘ I shouldn’t wonder,”’ 
said she, ‘‘ if that’s a Rhaetian man’s theory. 
I’ve heard your Emperor holds it.’’ 

‘* Who told you that, gna’ Fraulein?’ He 
gave her a sharp glance, but her gray eyes 
looked innocent of guile. 
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** Oh, many people have told me. The most 
insignificant persons may talk of Emperors. 
I’ve heard many things of yours.’’ 

‘Good things or bad ?”’ 

** No doubt such things as he truly deserves. 
Now can you guess which? But perhaps I 
would tell you without your guessing if I were 
not so hungry.”’ She glanced at the pocket of 
his coat, from which protruded a generous hunch 
of black bread and ham. ‘‘I can't help seeing 
that you have your luncheon with you. Do you 
want it all’’ (she carefully ignored the contents 
of her riicksack), ‘‘ or— would you share it?” 

The chamois-hunter looked surprised, though 
not displeased. ‘‘ There is more bread and 
bacon where this came from,’’ he replied. 
‘* Will you be graciously pleased to accept some- 
thing of our best?’’ 

‘* If you please, then J, too, shall be pleased,” 
she said. Guiltily she remembered Miss Port- 
man. But the dear Letitia should be well con- 
soled later. 
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‘*I and some friends of mine have a—a sort of hut a 
short distance on,’’ announced the chamois-hunter. ‘‘ No 
woman has ever been our guest, but I invite you to visit it 
and lunch there.”’ 

The Princess smiled. ‘‘ I’ve heard you're rich in hospi- 
tality,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ll go to your hut, for it will be a 
chance to prove the saying.” 

The eyes of the hunter —dark, brilliant, and keen as the 
eagle’s—pierced hers. ‘* You have no fear?’’ he asked. 
‘* For all you know, my mates and I may be a band of 
brigands.”’ 

‘* Baedeker doesn’t mention the existence of brigands 
in these days among the Rhaetian Alps,’’ replied Virginia, 
with quaint dryness. ‘‘ Besides, I’ve great faith in the 
chivalry of Rhaetian men; and if you knew half how 
hungry I am you wouldn’t keep me waiting to talk of 
brigands. Bread and butter are tar more to the point.”’ 

‘** Even search for the rare edelmann may wait?’’ 

‘* Yes. The edelmann may wait—on me.’’ The last 
two words she dared but to whisper. 

‘* You must pardon my going first,’’ said the man with 
the bare, brown knees. ‘‘ The way is too narrow for 
politeness.’”’ 

The tall figure swung around a corner formed by a 
boulder of rock, and Virginia gave a little cry of surprise. 
The ‘‘ hut”’ of which the chamois-hunter had spoken was 
revealed by the turn, and, instead of the humble erection of 
stones and wood which she had counted 
on, the rocky side of the mountain itself 
had been persuaded to give her sons a 
shelter. A doorway, and large, square 
openings for windows, had been cut in 
the red-veined, purplish-brown porphyry ; 
while a heavy slab of oak, and wooden 
frames filled full of glittering bottle-glass, 
protected from storm or cold such rooms 
as might have been hollowed out within. 
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‘*My mates are away for the time, 
though they may come back by-and-by,”’ 
the man explained, holding the heavy 
oaken door that she might pass within. 

Several other doorways cut in the rock 
walls showed that this room was not the 
sole accommodation the curious house 
could boast. 

On the rock floor were rugs of deer and 
chamois skin. In a rack of oak, orna- 
mented with antlers and studded with the 
pointed horns of the chamois, were sus- 
pended guns and hunting knives. A 
carved table stood in the centre of the 
room, the half-dozen chairs were oddly 
fashioned of stags’ antlers with fur- 
cushioned, wooden seats, and a dresser 
of black oak held a store of the coarse 
blue, red and green china made by peas- 
ants in the valley below, eked out with 
platters of old pewter, while in the deep 
fireplace a gipsy kettle swung over a bed 
of fragrant pinewood embers. 

‘* This is a delightful place—fit for a 
king,’’ said Virginia, when the bare- 
kneed chamois-hunter had offered her a 
chair near the fire, and crossed the room 
to open the closed cupboard under the 
dresser shelves. ‘‘ Has the Emperor ever 
been here? I’ve read that he comes 
occasionally to these mountains.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, the Emperor has been at 
this hut several times,’’ her host answered 
calmly, laying a loaf of black bread, 
a fine seeded cheese, and a knuckle 
of ham on the table. 

‘* T hear he also is a good chamois- 
hunter,’’ she carelessly went on. 

The young man smiled. ‘‘ The 
Emperor's not a bad shot.’”’ 


‘* For an amateur. But you’re a professional. I wager 
now that you wouldn’t for the world change places with 
the Emperor ?”’ 

How the chamois-hunter laughed at this, and showed 
his white teeth. ‘‘ Change places with the Emperor! Not 
unless I were obliged, gna’ Fraulein. Not now, at all 
events,’’ with a complimentary bow and glance. 

‘* Thank you. You're quite a courtier. But I see 
although you've very kindly laid the bread and ham ready 
you've forgotten to cut them.”’ 

‘*A thousand pardons. Our talk has sent my wits 
wool-gathering.’’ He began hewing at the big loaf as if it 
were an enemy to be conquered. 

‘*T like ham and bread cut thin, please,’’ said the 
Princess demurely ; and then a minute later, as the hunter, 
taking up the plate of bread and ham he had tried hard to 
cut according to her taste, placed it in her lap, she added, 
**[ find that I’m not only tired, but very thirsty. Have 
you some nice cold water or perhaps some milk? I love 
milk. And I could scarcely count the cows, they were so 
many, as I came up the mountain from Alleheiligen.’’ 

‘* It’s true there are plenty of cows about,’’ replied her 
host doubtfully. ‘* 1 could easily catch one. If I fetch 
the beast here could you milk it?”’ 

‘* Dear me, no; surely you would never stand by and 
let me do that?) Oh, I almost wish I hadn’t thought of the 
milk if I’m not to have it.”’ 
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‘* You shall have it,” returned the chamois-hunter. 
se I ie) 

‘* How good you are!”’ exclaimed the Princess inno- 
cently. ‘* Here’s a little something just to show that I 
appreciate it, and—to remember me by.”’ 

She kept her eyes upon her hand, from which she 
slowly withdrew a ring and held it up temptingly. 

‘* What I have done, and anything I may yet do, is a 
pleasure,’’ said the hunter, somewhat stiffly. ‘‘ We 
mountain men never take payment from those to whom 
we've been able to show hospitality.”’ 

‘* Ah, but I’m not talking of payment,’’ pleaded the 
Princess. ‘‘ | wish only to be sure that you mayn’t for- 
get the first woman who, you tell me, has ever entered 
this door.”’ 

The young man looked at the door, not at the girl. 
‘* It is impossible that I should forget,”’ said he. 

** Still, it will hurt me if you refuse my ring,’” went on 
Virginia. ‘‘ Please at least come and see what it’s like.’’ 

He obeyed, and as she still held up the ring he took 
it from her that he might examine it more closely. 

‘* The crest of Rhaetia!*’ he exclaimed, as his eyes 
fell upon a shield of black and green enamel, set with 
small but exceedingly brilliant white diamonds. 

‘* Press the spring on the left side of the shield,” said 
Virginia, with a faint tremor in her voice, ‘‘ and when 
you've seen what's underneath I think you'll feel that 
you can’t loyally refuse to accept my little offering.”’ 
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The bronze forefinger found a pin’s-point protuber- 
ance of gold, and pressing sharply, the shield flew up to 
reveal a tiny, exquisitely-painted miniature of Leopold 
of Rhaetia. 

The chamois-hunter stared at it, and did not speak, 
but the blood came up to his brown forehead. 

‘* You’re surprised?’’ said Virginia. ‘‘ They sell 
rings of this kind in several of the Rhaetian cities I’ve 
nee through on my way here. Didn’t you know 
that?’’ 

‘* No; I have never seen one like it.’’ 

‘* You'll keep it for your Emperor's sake, at least?” 

‘* May I not keep it for yours as well?’”’ 

‘* Yes, if you please. And now—about the milk?” 

The chamois-hunter caught up a jug and, without fur- 
ther words, went out. For ten minutes she sat alone. 
Then the door was flung open and her host strode in, no 
longer with a gay air, but hot and sulky, the jug in his 
hand as empty as when he had gone out. 

‘* I have tailed,’’ he said gloomily. 

** Couldn't you find a cow?”’ asked Virginia. 

** Oh, yes, I found one, more than one, but not a drop 
of milk could I get. Abominable brutes !’’ 

For her life the Princess could not help laughing, his 
air was so desperate. 

‘* Pray, don’t mind,’”’ she begged. ‘‘ See, while you 
were gone | ate the slice of bread and ham you cut, and 
never did a meal taste better. Now, I’ve trespassed on 
you too long.” 

‘* Indeed, it seems but a moment since you came, and 
I have no work to do,”’ the chamois-hunter insisted. 

‘* But I’ve a friend waiting for me on the mountain,’’ 
the Princess confessed. ‘‘ I must go. Will you tell me 
by what name I shall remember my—rescuer, when I 
recall this day?”’ 

‘* They named me—for the Emperor.” 

‘* They were wise. It suits you. Then I shall think 
of you as Leopold. Do you know, I admire the name of 
Leopold more than any other I’ve ever heard? So, 
Leopold, will you shake hands for good-by ?”’ 

The strong hand came out eagerly and pressed hers. 

‘* Thank you, gna’ Fraulein, but it’s not good-by yet. 
You must let me help you back by the way you came, 
and down the mountain.”’ 

** Will you really? I’m glad! Then you shall come 
with me, and, if you will, you shall be our guide down to 
Alleheiligen, where we’ve been staying at the inn since 
last night. Besides, if you wish to be very good, you 
may carry our cloaks and riicksacks, which seem so 
heavy to us, but will be nothing for your strong 
shoulders.”’ 

The face of the chamois-hunter changed and changed 
again with such amused appreciation of her demands 
that Virginia turned her head lest she should laugh. His 
willingness to become a cowherd, and now a beast of 
burden for the foreign lady and her friend, was indubi- 
tably genuine. He was pleased with the adventure. 
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The way back was easy to Virginia, with his hand to 
help her, and she had_ never been so happy in her twenty 
years. But, after all, she asked tiows as they neared 
the place where she had left Miss Portman, what had she 
accomplished? Would this morning of adventure do her 
good or harm with Leopold when Miss Mowbray should 
meet him later, in some conventional way, through 
letters of introduction to court dignitaries at Kronburg? 
While she wondered Miss Portman saw the two advanc- 
ing figures, and shrieked a shrill thanksgiving. 

** Oh, I have been so dreadfully anxious !’’ she cried. 
‘* What has kept you? I began to give up hope of ever 
seeing you again alive.”’ 

‘* Perhaps you never would if it hadn’t been for the 
help of this good and brave new friend of mine,”’ said 
Virginia, hurrying into .explanations. ‘‘I got into 
dreadful difficulties up there ; it was much worse than I 
thought, but Leopold ’’ (Miss Portman started and stared 
with her near-sighted eyes at the tall, brown man with 
bare knees) ‘‘ happened to be near, came to my help, 
and saved me. Wasn’t it providential? Give him your 
cloak and riicksack to carry with mine, dear Miss 
Manchester. He’s kind enough to say that he’ll guide 
us all the way down to Alleheiligen.” 

Miss Portman, a devout royalist, grew crimson. The 
Emperor of Rhaetia, here, caught and trapped, and 
forced to carry luggage like a common porter! She 
would have protested if she had dared ; but she did not, 
and was obliged to see that imperial form loaded down 
with her riicksack and her large golf cape, with galoshes 
in the pocket. 

Crushed under the magnitude of her discovery, dazzled 
by the surprising brilliance of the Princess’s capture, 
stupefied by the fear of saying or doing the wrong thing 
and ruining her idol’s bizarre triumph, poor Miss 
Portman staggered as Virginia helped her to her feet. 





‘* Why, you’re cramped with sitting so long !’’ cried 
the Princess. ‘* Becareful! But Leopold will give you 
his arm ; won’t you, Leopold?”’ 

And the Emperor, who had hoped for better things, 
meekly allowed another link to be added to his chain. 
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** ACH, Himmel !’’ exclaimed Frau Yorvau, frantically 
lifting her hands, her voice rising to a shriek. 

The Grand Duchess grew pale, for the apple-cheeked 
landlady suddenly exhibited these alarming signs of 
emotion while passing a window of the private dining- 
room, and Virginia and Miss Portman had been away for 
many hours. It was time for tea in England, for coffee 
in Rhaetia; Frau Yorvau had just brought in coffee for 
one, and at the good woman’s outburst the Grand 
Duchess’s imagination instantly pictured disaster to the 
one she loved. 

‘* What is it you see?”’ she implored. But for once 
the courtesy due to an honored guest was forgotten, and 
Frau Yorvau fled from the room without giving an answer. 

Half-paralyzed with dread the Grand Duchess tottered 
to the window. There was a procession coming down 
the hilly street that led to town from the mountain. 
They were perhaps bringing Virginia down—yet no, 
there was Virginia herself. There was Miss Portman, 
too, and a very tall, bronzed peasant man, loaded with 
cloaks and riicksacks, headed the band. 

Unspeakably relieved, yet still puzzled and vaguely 
alarmed, the Grand Duchess threw up the window. But 
as she started to speak the words were arrested on her 
lips. What could be the matter with Frau Yorvau? 

The stout old landlady popped out through the door 
like a Jack out of his box, flew to the overloaded peas- 
ant, and began distractedly bobbing up and down, 
tearing at the bundle of riicksacks and cloaks. 

‘* Pray, mein Frau, let him carry our things indoors,”’ 
Virginia exclaimed, while the tall man stood among the 
three women, motionless, but apparently a prey to con- 
flicting emotions. If the Grand Duchess had not been 
obsessed with an idea which was growing in her mind 
she must have seen that his dark face betrayed a min- 
gling of amusement, impatience, annoyance and boyish 
mischief. He looked like a man who has somehow 
stumbled into a false position from which it would be 
difficult to escape with desi. yet which he half enjoyed. 

But it had occurred to the Grand Duchess that the 
man must be some notorious desperado of the moun- 
tains, who had got her daughter and Miss Portman into 
his power. She remembered that fortunately some or 
all of the mysterious gentlemen stopping at the inn had 
returned, and were at this moment assembled in the 
room adjoining hers. Her anxiety was even slightly 
allayed by the thought that the Emperor himself might 
go to Virginia’s assistance. If he had not already looked 
out of his window, drawn by the landlady’s excited 
voice, the Grand Duchess resolved that it was her part 
as a mother to make him look out. 

‘* Helen !’’ she screamed in English, remembering in 
her excitement the part she was playing —‘‘ Helen, where 
did youcome across that ferocious-looking ruffian? Can’t 

ou see he intends to steal your riicksacks, or—or 
lackmail you, or something? Is there no man-servant 
about the place whom the landlady can call to help her?” 
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All four of the actors on the little stage in the curious 
scene below glanced up, and had the Grand Duchess’s 
eyes been younger she might have been still further 
puzzled by the varying expressions of their faces. But 
she saw only that the dark-browed peasant man was 
throwing off his burden with haste. 

‘*1 do hope he hasn’t already stolen anything of 
value,’’ cried the Grand Duchess. ‘‘ Better not let him 
go until you’ve looked into your rlicksacks. Remember 
that silver drinking-cup you would take with you sag 

She paused, not so much in deference to Virginia’s 
quick reply, as in amazement at Frau Yorvau’s renewed 
gesticulations. Was it possible that the woman under- 
stood more English than her guests supposed, and feared 
lest the brigand—perhaps equally well-instructed— 
might seek immediate revenge ? 

** Oh, mother, you’re very much mistaken,” Virginia 
protested. ‘‘ This is a good friend of mine, and has 
saved my life. You must thank him. If it were not for 
him I might never have come back to you.’’ 

‘* He saved your life?’’ echoed the Grand Duchess. 
‘*Oh, then you’ve been in danger! Heaven be thanked 
for your safety—and also that the man’s not likely to 
know English, or I should never forgive myself for what 
I’ve said. Here is my purse, dearest. Catch it as I 
throw, and give it to him just as it is.’’ 

She snatched from a desk at which she had been writ- 
ing a netted silver purse. But while she paused, waiting 
for Virginia to hold out her hands, the girl forbade the 
contemplated act of generosity with an imploring gesture. 

‘* He will accept no reward for what he has done 
except our thanks ; and these I give him once again,” 
the girl answered. She then turned to the chamois- 
hunter and offered him her hand, over which he bowed 
with the air of a courtier rather than the rough manner 
of a peasant. And the Grand Duchess still hoped that 
the Emperor might be at the window, as really it was a 
pretty picture, and, it seemed to her, presented a pleasing 
phase of Virginia’s character. She hastened to the 
door to welcome the mountaineers. 

‘* My darling, who do you think was listening and 
looking from the window next ours?”’ she breathlessly 
inquired, when she had embraced her newly-restored 
treasure. ‘‘Can’t you guess? Why, who but your 
Emperor himself!” 

The Princess laughed happily and kissed her mother’s 
pink cheek. ‘‘ Then he must have an astral body,’’ said 
she, ‘‘ since one or the other has been with me all day ; 
and it was to him that you offered your purse to make up 
for accusing him of stealing !’’ 

The Grand Duchess sat down, not so much because 
she wished to assume a sitting position, as because she 
experienced a sudden, uncontrollable weakness of the 
knees. For a moment she was unable to speak, but 
one vague thought did trail dimly across her brain: 
‘* Heavens! What have I done to him? And maybe 
some day he will be my son-in-law.”’ 

Meanwhile a strangely subdued Frau Yorvau had 
droopingly followed the chamois-hunter into the inn. 





‘** My dear old friend, you must learn not to lose that 
well-meaning head of yours,’’ said he in the hall. 

‘* Oh, but, your Majesty ; 

‘* Now, now, must I remind you again that his 
Majesty is at the Baths of Meilna? If you can’t remem- 
ber, I fear I shall be driven to look for chamois else- 
where than on the Schneehorn.”’ 

‘* Indeed, I will not be so stupid again, your—I mean, 
I will do my very best not to forget. But how can I 
order myself civilly to those ladies who have a 

‘* Who have given peasant Leopold some hours of 
amusement. Be more civil than ever. And by-the-way, 
can you tell me the names of the ladies? That one of 
them—a companion, I judge—is a Miss Manchester, | 
have heard in conversation ; but the others ——”’ 

‘* They are mother and daughter—sir. The elder, 
who in her ignorance cried out such treasonable abom- 
inations from the window, is Lady Mowbray. The 
younger — the beautiful one—is also a Mees—and the 
mother calls her Héléne. They talk together in 
English, also in French. I could tell that London was 
mentioned between them while I waited on the table. I 
was taken all unaware when my son Alois drove them up 
last night. He did not know you had arrived. But they 
are here only for a day or two more, on their way to 
Kronburg for a visit ; and I thought ——”’ 

‘* You did quite right, Frau Yorvau. Has my mes- 
senger come up with letters?” 

‘* Yes, your—yes, sir. Also a telegram came.” 
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The chamois-hunter shrugged his shoulders, and 
sighed an impatient sigh as he went toward the stairs. 
To reach Frau Yorvau’s best sitting-room he was 
obliged to pass by a door through which issued sounds 
so unusual that the Emperor paused. 

Some one was striking the preliminary chords of a 
volkslied on his favorite instrument, a Rhaetian variation 
of the zither. As he lingered a voice began to sing, 
softly seductive as the cooing of a dove, pure as the 
purling of a brook, rich as the deep notes of a nightin- 
gale. And the song was the heart-breaking cry of a 
young Rhaetian peasant who, lying near death in a 
strange land, longs for one ray of sunrise light on the 
bare mountain-tops of the homeland more earnestly 
than for his first sight of an unknown Heaven. 

The man outside the door did not move until the 
voice was still. He knew who the singer was. It was 
impossible for the plump lady at the window, or the thin 
ot with the glasses, to own a voice like that. It was 
the girl’s; and never before had he heard a voice which 
so stirred his spirit. Before he had moved from the door, 
the lovely voice, no longer plaintive, but swelling to bril- 
liant triumph, broke into the national anthern of Rhaetia 
— warlike, inspiring as the Marseillaise, but wilder, call- 
ing her sons to face death singing in her defense. 

** She’s an English girl, yet she sings our Rhaetian 
music as no Rhaetian woman I have ever heard can sing 
it,’’ he told himself, slowly passing on to his own door. 
‘*A pity that she is not a Princess, or else that Leopold, 
the Emperor, and Leo, the chamois-hunter, are not two 
men. Still, the chamois-hunter of Rhaetia would be no 
match for Miss Mowbray of London, so——’’ 

He gave a sigh, and opened the door of his sitting- 
room, to forget among certain documents, which urged 
the importance of an immediate return to duty, the 
difference between Leopold and Leo, the difference 
between women and a Woman. 

‘* Good-by to our mountains tomorrow morning,’’ he 
said to his three chosen companions. ‘‘ Hey for work 
and Kronburg !”’ 

She was going to Kronburg in a few days, according 
to Frau Yorvau. But Kronburg was not Alleheiligen ; 
and Leopold, the Emperor, was not, at his palace, in 
the way of meeting tourists or even ‘‘ explorers.”’ 

‘* She’ll never know to whom she gave her ring,’’ he 
thought. 

But in the next room the Princess Virginia of 
Baumenburg-Drippe was saying to herself : 

‘* When we meet again at Kronburg he mustn’t dream 
that I knew all the time. Yet oh, some day how I 
should love to confess all! Only I couldn’t possibly 
confess except to a man who would excuse, or perhaps 
even approve, because he had learned to love me. And 
what shall I do if that day should never come ?’’ 
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ETTERS of introduction for Lady Mowbray and her 
daughter to influential persons at the Rhaetian 
Court were necessarily a part of the plan concocted in 
the Hampton Court garden. The widow of the Heredi- 
tary Grand Duke of Baumenburg-Drippe was reported, 
in English, German and other papers, to be traveling, 
with the Princess Virginia and a small suite, through 
Canada and the United States ; and, fortunately for the 
success of the innocent plot, the Grand Duchess had 
spent so many years of seclusion in England, and had, 
even in her youth, met so few Rhaetians, that there was 
little fear of detection. 
The choosing of the borrowed name had at first been 
a difficulty. It was pointed out by a friend taken into 
their confidence (a lady whose husband had _ been 
Ambassador to Rhaetia) that a real name of some dig- 
nity must be taken, if proper introductions were to be 
given. And it was the Grand Duchess who suggested 
the name of Mowbray, on the plea that she had, in a 
way, the right to annex it. The mother of the late Duke 
of Northmoreland had been a Miss Mowbray, and there 
were still several eminently respectable, inconspicuous 
Mowbray cousins. Among them was a certain widowed 
Lady Mowbray, with a daughter some years older and 
innumerable degrees plainer than the Princess Virginia. 
To this Lady Mowbray the Grand Duchess had gone 
out of her way to be kind in Germany, long years ago, 
and the humble connection had expressed herself as 
unspeakably grateful. So when the difticulty of realism 
in a name presented itself the Grand Duchess thought of 
Lady Mowbray and Miss Helen Mowbray. They were 
about to leave England for India, and the widow of the 
Baron was flattered as well as amused by the romantic 
confidence reposed in her and delighted to lend her 
name and that of her daughter. As for the wife of the 
late Ambassador to the Rhaetian Court, who supplied 
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THIN, shabby little man, 
with stooping shoulders, 
hooked nose and velvet 
tread, stood before the card-rack 
in the lower corridor of the old 
Studio Building on Tenth Street. 
He was scanning the names, be- 
ginning at the top floor and 
going down to the basement. 
Suddenly his eyes glistened. 

‘* Adam Gregg : Second floor,”’ 
he whispered to himself. ‘‘ Yes, 
of course; I knew it all the time 
—second floor,’’ and ‘‘ second 
floor’’ he kept repeating as he 
helped his small body up the steps 
by means of the hand-rail. 

The little man earned his living 
by obtaining orders for portraits 
which he turned over to the 
several painters, fitting the price 
to their reputations, and by hunt- 
ing up undoubted old masters, 
rare porcelains, curios and minia- 
tures for collectors. He was 
reasonably honest, and his pa- 
trons followed his advice when- 
ever it was backed by somebody 
they knew. He was also cunning 
—softly, persuasively cunning — 
with all the patience and philoso- 
phy of his race. 


ot 


On this morning the little man 
had a Gilbert Stuart for sale, and 
what was more to the point he 
had a customer for the master- 
piece: Morlon, the collector, of 
unlimited means and limited wall 
space, would buy it provided 
Adam Gregg, the distinguished 
portrait painter, Member of the 
International Jury, Commander 
of the Legion of Honor, Hors 
Concours in Paris and Munich, 
painter of the great historical 
picture of ‘‘ Rochambeau at 
Yorktown,’’ would pronounce it 
genuine. 

The distinguished painter never 
hesitated to give his services in 
settling such matters. He de- 
lighted in doing it, just as he 
always delighted in criticising the 
work of any young student who 
came to him for counsel —a habit 
he had learned in his life abroad 
—and always with a hand on the 
boy’s shoulder and a twinkle in 
his brown eyes that robbed his 
words of any sting. 

When dealers sought his help 
he was not so gracious. He dis- 




















Gregg laid down his brushes. 
Little men like the one before him 
wasted his time and irritated him 
with their various schemes of get- 
ting something for nothing; but 
there was always a human side to 
them which must be respected. 

‘** All right!’’ he cried, the old 
sympathetic tone ringing out once 
more in his voice. ‘* Never mind 
about the cab ; I need the air, and 
the walk will do me good; and 
then I don’t want old Mr. Morlon 
swindled,’’ and he looked quiz- 
zically at the dealer and laughed. 

ax 

The entrance of the distin- 
guished painter with his quick, 
alert manner and erect military 
bearing, the red button in his 
lapel, soon attracted attention. 
The auctioneer came up and 
shook hands cordially, repeating 
his name aloud so that every one 
could hear it—especially the 
prospective buyers, some of 
whom gazed after him, remarking 
to their fellows, as they shielded 
their lips with their catalogues : 
‘““That’s Gregg!’’—a name 
which needed no further expla- 
nation. 

‘*T have come to look at a 
Stuart that Mr. Morlon wants to 
buy if it is genuine,’’ said Gregg. 
‘* Before I look at it tell me what 
you know aboutit. Where did it 
come from ?”’ 

‘* 1 don’t know ; it was left on 
storage and is to be sold for ex- 
penses.”’ 

‘* Ts it to be sold to the highest 
bidder?”’ 

‘* No, at private sale.” 

** Where is it?’’ 

‘* There, behind you,’’ and the 
dealer pointed to a portrait on 
the wall. 

Adam turned his head and 
caught his breath. It was Olivia’s! 

‘* It is not by Stuart,’’ he said 
in a constrained voice that 
showed his astonishment. ‘‘ It 
was painted by a man I know. 
Go and tell Mr. Morlon I say so.’’ 

Olivia’s! The same he had 
painted twenty-five years before. 
He could find every touch of his 
brush and recall every light and 
shadow. Olivia come to life 
again! He could hardly believe 
his eyes ! 

To a man less poised than 








liked dealers—another one of 
his foreign prejudices. Tender- 
hearted as he was he generally 
exploded with dynamic force — 
and he could explode when anything stirred him — when- 
ever a dealer attempted to make him a party to anything 
that looked like fraud. He had once cut an assumed 
Corot into ribbons with his pocket-knife—and this since 
he had been home in New York—and had handed the 
strips back to the dealer with the remark : 

‘* Down in the ‘Lreasury they brand counterfeits with a 
hammer ; I do it with a knife. Send me the bill.”’ 
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The little man, with the cunning of his race, knew this 
peculiarity, and he also knew that ten chances to one the 
great painter would receive him with a frigid look and 
perhaps bow him out of the door. So he had studied out 
and arranged a little game. Only the day before he had 
obtained an order for a portrait to be painted by the best 
man-painter of his time. The picture was to be tull length 
and to hang in the directors’ room of a great corporation. 
This order he had in his pocket in writing signed by the 
Secretary of the Board. Confirmations were sometimes 
valuable. 

As the little man’s body neared the great painter’s door 
a certain thrill ran through him. To catch a painter on a 
hook baited with an order, and then catch a great collector 
like Morlon on another hook baited with a painter, was 
admirable fishing. 

With these thoughts in his mind he rapped timidly at 
Adam Gregg’s door, and was answered by a strong, cheery 
voice calling : 

‘* Come in!” 

The door swung back, the velvet curtains parted, and 
the little man stepped into the great painter’s spacious 
studio. 

‘* He’s coming tomorrow afternoon at four o’clock,”’’ 
he whispered, tiptoeing to where Gregg stood as softly as 
a detective approaching a burglar. ‘* He’s a very busy 
man and will stay but a moment. You will, I know, 
receive him.”’ 

‘* Who is coming tomorrow ?”’ asked Gregg. He had 
recognized the dealer with a simple ‘‘ Good-morning,’’ 
and kept his place before his easel, the light falling on his 
gray, upturned mustache and crisp gray hair. 

‘‘ The big banker,” continued the dealer. ‘‘ Did you 
not get my letter? They want the portrait to hang up in 
the directors’ room of one of the big copper companies. 
One of the firm who buys little things now and then— 
quite a young man—asked me whom I would recommend, 


“Raising Himself to His Feet He Leaned Over the Mantel and Looked Long and 


Steadily into the Eyes of the Portrait” 


and, of course, there is but one man’’—and the dealer 
bowed to the floor. ‘‘ The price is no object, remember. 
I can show you the order.”’ 

‘* No, I don’t want to see it,’’ remarked Gregg, squeez- 
ing a tube on his palette. ‘‘ I can’t reach it for some time, 
you know.” 

‘* Yes, I have told them so, but the young man wants to 
have the entry made on the minutes and have the money 
appropriated. I had great confidence, you see, in your 
goodness,’’ and the littke man touched his forehead with 
one skinny finger and bowed obsequiously. 

Gregg kept on with his work and the dealer gained time 
by wandering about the room gazing at the rich tapestries 
lining the walls, examining with eyeglass held close the 
gold snuff-boxes and rare bits of Sévres and Dresden on 
the shelves of the cabinet, and testing with his nervous 
fingers the quality of some old Utrecht velvet screening 
the door of an adjoining room. He had hooked the 
painter ; now for the collector, The delay was necessary 
in the game; the painter would have time to spend men- 
tally the money —for some more snuff-boxes or tapestries, 
perhaps ; he would then be more willing to oblige a man 
who had made such extravagance possible. 
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The tour of the room complete, the little man bowed to 
the floor, reminded Gregg of the appointment—‘‘ four 
o'clock tomorrow afternoon’’—and had _ reached the 
velvet curtain when he stopped. 

** Oh, I quite entirely forgot —it is not often I do that; I 
must be getting old. And now will you do something for 
me?’’ 

‘* Ah, then there zs a string to it?’’ demanded Gregg, 
with a quick lifting of his chin—as a big mastiff throws up 
his head when he scents danger. ‘‘I was waiting for that.’’ 

‘* No, only that you come with me to Schenk’s to see 
a portrait by Gilbert Stuart,’’ pleaded the dealer. ‘‘ It’s 
to be sold tomorrow. Mr. Morlon will buy it if you 
approve ; he said so. I’m just from his house.”’ 

** [ have a sitter at three.’’ 

** Yes, I know, but you always have a sitter. You must 
come — it means something to me. I'll come for you ina 
cab. It will not take half an hour. It is such a be’-utiful 
Stuart. There is no doubt about it, not the slightest ; only 
you know Mr. Morlon, he’s very exacting. He says, ‘ If 
Mr. Gregg approves I will buy it’; these were his very 
words.”’ 


Gregg the sight of an object 
fraught with such momentous 
consequences to himself — one he 
had supposed long since des- 
troyed — would have forced from his lips some expression 
of surprise or shock. Not so Adam! All he did was to 
stand perfectly still, his eyes fastened upon the portrait, 
drinking in its beauty. 

The auctioneer, who had caught only the look of admi- 
ration on his face, said : 

** You seem to like it, Mr. Gregg. 

‘* Yes, I like it very much,’’ repeated Adam in measured 
tones. ‘‘ But you have been misinformed. It is not by 
Gilbert Stuart. It is by a man I know—I saw him 
paint it. Send it to my studio, and credit him with the 
commission,’”’ and he nodded to the dealer. ‘‘ I'll buy 
it for old association’s sake.’’ 


” 
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That night, when it grew quite dark, he took the por- 
trait from where the cartman had left it in his studio with 
its face to the wall—he wondered how many years it had 
rested thus —and placed it under his skylight. He wanted 
to see what the gray, fading light would do— whether the 
changed colors would once more unlock the secrets of a 
soul. Again, as in the dim light of the dawn, there 
struggled out from the wonderful eyes that same pleading 
look —the look he had seen on its face the morning he 
had left Derwood Manor—as if she needed help and was 
appealing to him for sympathy. Then with a sudden 
movement he flashed up the circle of gasjets, flooding the 
studio with light. The look on the shadowed face had 
gripped and saddened him; he must see her now as she 
stood radiant before him among the blossoms. Instantly, 
in the glow of the warmer light all her joyousness returned, 
Once more there shone out the old happy smile and laugh- 
ing eyes. Loosening the nails that held the canvas he 
freed the portrait from its gaudy frame, and with the re- 
mark, ‘‘ It was unframed when I kissed it last,’’ placed it 
over the mantel, moving some curios out of the way so it 
could rest the more firmly ; then he dropped into a chair 
before it. 

His mind went back to the old days. He recalled her 
joyousness, her charm, her beauty ; the long hours in the 
old garret, the background of blossoms, the music of her 
voice. ‘‘ If only the lips would open!’’ he said to him 
self. He recalled how they parted over the teeth when 
her laughter rang out in the woods, or when she caught 
little Phil to her breast. He remembered, too, with a 
shudder, the moan which escaped them when she turned 
her téar-stained face to his that night in the garret when 
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Judge Colton had "pbraided her. What fate had brought 
this picture back to him? he said to himself. He had 
supposed that page of his life to have been closed never 
to be opened again, and here, from out the past—that 
dim, shadowy past which had moulded and controlled 
his career —this, the sweetest and saddest memory of it 
all, had taken shape once more. He could catch the 
very perfume of ber hair and feel again the hot tears on 
his hand. Who had sent her back to haunt him with 
her beauty ! 


Soon his whole life passed in review —his hopes, his - 


ambitions, his struggles ; the years of loneliness, of mis- 
understanding, andthe final triumph—a triumph made 
all the more bitter by a fate which had prevented her 
sharing it with him. With this there arose in his mind 
the picture of two gaunt chimneys outlined against a 
cold, gray sky ; the trees bare of leaves, the grass shriv- 
eled and brown—and then, like a refrain, came the 
long-forgotten song : ‘‘ Weep no mo’, me lady.”’ 

Raising himself to his feet he leaned over the mantel 
and looked long and steadily into the eyes of the 
portrait. 

‘* Olivia,’ he whispered—the voice was barely aud- 
ible —‘* I did not intend to be cruel. Forgive me, dear ; 
there was nothing else to do—it was the only way, my 
darling !”’ 

He was still in his chair, the studio a blaze of light, 
when a brother painter, whose knock had been un- 
heeded, pushed open the door. Even then Gregg did 
not stir until the intruder laid a hand upon his shoulder. 


on 


The next morning half the occupants of the old Studio 
Building came in to see the new portrait. Adam 
Gregg’s ‘‘ finds’’ were always subjects of discussion 
among his fellows. The sketch by Velasquez—the 
pride of the gallery that owned it — had been discovered 
by him one day in a lumber-room over a market, and 
so had a Romney which had been doing duty as a 
chimney screen. 

‘* Looks more like a Sully than a Stuart,’’ said one 
brother painter. ‘* Got all Sully’s coloring.” 

‘* Stunning girl, anyway; don’t make any difference 
who painted it!’’ remarked another. ‘‘ That kind 
seems to have died out. You read about them in 
books, but I’ve never met one.’’ 

** Wonderful flesh,’’ suggested a third. ‘‘ If it isn’t 
by Sully it’s by somebody who believed in him.’’ 

No one suspected Gregg’s brush. His style had 
changed with the years —so had his color. That palette 
had been set with the primaries of Nature—sunshine, 
blossoms and sky, and the paints had been mixed with 
laughter. Nor did he tell them he had painted it. That 
yart of his life he guarded with the same care with which 
1e would have guarded his mother’s secrets. Had he 
owned a shrine he would have placed the picture over 
its altar that he might kneel before it. 

‘* These blue-eyed blondes,’’ continued the first 
speaker with his eyes on the portrait, ‘‘ send a lot of 
men to the devil.” 

Gregg looked up, but made no reply. 
of the man and his words jarred on him. 

‘* You can forget a brunette,’’ he went on, % no 
matter how bewitching she may be, but one of these 
peaches-and-cream girls—the blue-eyed, red-lipped, 
white-skinned combination—takes hold of a fellow. 
This man knew all about it———”’ and he pointed to the 
portrait. 

‘* Is that all you see in it?’’ remarked Gregg coldly. 
Is there nothing under the paint that appeals to you? 
Something of the soul of the woman?”’ 

‘* Yes, and that’s just what counts in these blondes ; 
that ‘soul’ you talk about. That's what makes them 
dangerous. That's what captured Hartman, I guess. 
Mrs. Bowdoin’s just that girl’s coloring — not so pretty,’ 
and he glanced at the canvas, ‘‘ but along her lines. 
Old man Bowdoin says Hartman’s ruined his home.”’ 

‘* Yes, and it’s pretty rough on the old man,’’ re- 
marked a third. ‘‘I saw him yesterday. The poor 
fellow is all broken up. There's going to be a row, and 
a hot one—pistols, divorce; the air’s blue ; all sorts of 
things. Old fellow blusters, but he looks ten years 
older.”’ 

Gregg had risen from his chair and stood facing the 
speaker, his brown eyes flashing, his lips quivering. 
The talk had drifted in a direction that set his blood to 
tingling. 

‘* You tell me that Hartman has at last run away with 
Mrs. Bowdoin !’’ he exclaimed. 

** Well, not exactly run off—ghe’s gone back to her 
mother, so Hartman tells me. He pooh-poohs the 
whole thing, of course.’’ 

‘** And he is Bowdoin’s friend, I suppose you know !”’ 
Gregg continued in a restrained, incisive tone. 

‘* Yes, of course, studied with him; that’s where he 
met her so often.” 

Gregg began pacing the floor. 
and faced the group about the fire: . 

‘* Does he realize,’’ he burst out in a voice that rang 
through the room and fastened every eye upon him, 
‘* what his cowardly weakness will bring him? The 
misery it will entail; the sleepless nights, the fear, the 
remorse that will follow: the outrage on Bowdoin’s 
home, on his children! Has he thought of the humilia- 
tion of the man deserted—the degradation of the man 
who caused it? To live a life where every woman’s 
eyes you look into brand you as a scoundrel is worse 
than to lead the life of a hunted criminal.”’ 


Ox 


The outburst astonished the room. One or two arose 
from their chairs and stood looking at him. Gregg was 
often outspoken. Right was right with him, and wrong 
was wrong, aud he never minced matters. They loved 
him for his frankness and courage, but this outbreak 
seemed entirely uncalled for by anything that had been 
said or done. There was, too, a personal side to his 
attitude which lent additional emphasis to his words. 
Had any friend of his had any such experience that he 
should explode so suddenly? Besides, he never talked 
gossip, and never allowed any man to speak ill of a 
friend in his presence, no matter what the cause—and 
Hartman was his friend. Why, then, should he pounce 
upon him without proof of any kind except what had 
just been said ? 


Both the tone 


Suddenly he turned 


‘* Well, Gregg, old man, don’t blame me,’’ laughed 
the painter whom Adam had singled out to listen to his 
attack. ‘‘ I haven't run off with pretty Mrs. Bowdoin, 
nor made love to her either, have 1?”’ 

‘* But you still shake hands with Hartman, don’t you?” 

‘* Well, I couldn’t show him the door, could 1? He’s 
made an ass of himself, but it’s not my funeral. They’ll 
have to patch it up between them. Don’t get excited, 
Gregg, and don’t forget that the Jury meets this after- 
noon in my studio.” 

‘*T have an appointment at four,’ replied Adam 
curtly, with an effort at self-control. ‘‘ You must get 
along without me today. I’m not very well.’’ 

‘*No—you’re chairman, and we can’t do without you. 
Put a card on your door and leave it open on a crack ; 
we won't keep you five minutes.”’ 


ox 


When Gregg, some hours later, his red Spanish doina 
on his head —he always wore it when at work — entered 
the studio on the floor below his own, the room was full 
of his brother painters. It was the first informal meet- 
ing of the Jury of the Academy, and an important one. 
Some of the men were grouped about the fire, smoking 
or lolling in their chairs ; others were stretched out on 
the lounges, and two or three were looking over some 
etchings that had been brought in by a fellow-member. 
All had been awaiting Adam’s arrival. 

Gregg shook hands with the group, one by one, those 
who were reclining rising to their feet and the others 
pressing forward to greet him. As he took his seat and 
called the meeting to order the door opened and a man 
of thirty, in an overcoat, his hat in his hand, walked 
hurriedly in and stood for a moment looking about him, 
a sickly, wavering expression on his face, as if uncertain 
of his welcome. It was Hartman. 

He was a member of the Board of Control, and, 
therefore, privileged to attend any meeting. 

Gregg pushed back his chair and rose to his feet, a 
certain flash of indignation in his eyes that few of his 
friends had ever seen. 

‘* Stop where you are, Mr. Hartman,” he said in low, 
cutting tones. ‘‘I prefer to conduct this meeting 
without you.”’ 

‘* And I prefer to stay where I am,’ answered 
Hartman in an unsteady voice, gazing about as if in 
search of some friendly eye. ‘‘ I have as much right to 
be at this meeting as you have,’’ he continued, advanc- 
ing toward the pile of coats and hats. 

Adam was in front of him now, his big, broad frame 
almost touching the intruder. The quick, determined 
movement meant danger. No one had ever seen Gregg 
so stirred. 

‘* You will do as I tell you, sir! 
now—at once! Do you hear me?”’ 

Every man was on his feet. Some of them had heard 
Gregg’s outburst a few hours before in his own studio 
and knew the reason. Others were entirely ignorant of 
the cause of his wrath. 

** You are not responsible for me or my actions. 
a man who can oe 

‘* You are not a man, sir! Youare a thief, who steals 
into a brother painter’s home and robs him of every- 
thing he holds dear. Get out of here! Go and hide 
yourself in the uttermost parts of the earth where no 
man you ever saw will know you!”’ 

He had his fingers in Hartman’s collar now and was 
backing him toward the door. One or two men tried to 
stop him, but with a mighty effort he caught the younger 
and apparently stronger man under the armpits and 
hurled him through the door. 


on 


For some seconds no one spoke. The suddenness of 
the attack, the uncontrollable anger of the distinguished 
painter —so gentle and forbearing always—the tremen- 
dous strength of the man; the cowering look on 
Hartman’s tace—a look that plainly told of his guilt — 
had stunned every one in the room. 

Gregg broke the silence. He had locked the door on 
Hartman and was again in his chair by the table, a 
flushed face and rumpled shirt the only evidence of the 
encounter. 

‘* | owe you an apology, gentlemen,’ he said, adjust- 
ing his cuffs and speaking in the same voice with which 
he would have asked for a match to light a cigar. ‘* I 
did not intend to disturb the meeting, but I’m an old- 
fashioned kind of a man and there are some things I 
cannot stand. We have curs prowling around in society, 
walking in and out of decent homes, trusted and be- 
lieved in, that are twice as dangerous as mad dogs. 
Hartman is one of them. When they bite they kill. 
The only way is to shut your doors in their faces. That 
I shall do whenever one crosses my path. And now, if 
you will excuse me, I will ask one of you to fill my place 
and I will go back to my studio. I have an appvint- 
ment at four o'clock, as I told you this morning, and 
I’m late.”’ 

Once in the corridor he stepped to the rail, looked 
over the banisters as if in expectation of seeing the 
object of his wrath, and slowly mounted the stairs to his 
studio. As he approached the velvet curtain he heard 
through the half-closed door'a heavy step. Some one 
was walking about inside. Was Hartman waiting for 
him to renew the conflict, he wondered? Pushing aside 
the curtain he looked in. 

On the mat before the fire, with his back to the door, 
his eyes fixed on Olivia’s portrait, stood a man he had 
never seen before. As the overhead light fell on his 
glossy brown hair, and over his clean-shaven face and 
well-groomed neck, Gregg noticed that he was not only 
young and well dressed, but that he belonged to the 
class of prosperous business men of the day. This was 
made all the more clear when, hearing Gregg’s step, he 
turned to greet him. 

** Have I made a mistake? This is Mr. Adam Gregg, 
is it not? I found your door open and thought you 
were not far off.’’ 

** No, you haven’t made a mistake,’’ answered Adam 
courteously, startled out of his mood by the bearing and 
kindly greeting of the stranger. ‘‘ My name is Gregg 
— what can I do for you?”’ 

** Well, [ am here on behalf of our special partner, 
Mr. Eggleston, who is also a director in one of our 
companies, and who had an appointment with you at 


Leave the room— 


I’m 





four o’clock. He is detained at the Trust Company’s 
office, and I came in his stead. The portrait, as I sup- 
pose that little fellow —I forget his name — has told you, 
is tu hang up in the office of the Portage Copper 
Company —that’s our company. We want a full-sized 
portrait— big and important. Mr. Eggleston is a good 
deal of a man, you know, and there’s a business side 
to it— business side to most everything in the Street,’’ 
this came with a half laugh. ‘‘ I’ll tell you about that 
later. You never saw him, of course. No?—he’s so 
busy he doesn’t get around much uptown. Fine, large, 
rather imposing-looking — white hair, red face and big 
hands —lots of color about him—ought to paint him, I 
suppose, with his hand on a globe, or some books. 
I’m not posted on these things, but you'll know when 
you see him. He'll be up any day next week that you 
say. We want it right away, of course. Some business 
in that, too.’’ 

All this time Gregg had been standing in front of the 
stranger waiting for an opportunity to shake his hand 
and tell him how sorry he had been to have kept him 
waiting, but the flow of talk had continued without a 
break and in a way that began to attract his attention. 

‘** Got a nice place here,’’ the young man rattled on, 
gazing about him as he spoke. ‘‘ First time I was ever 
in a studio, and first time, too, I ever met a real 
painter in his workshop. I’mso tied down. Valuable, 
these things you’ve got here—cost a lot of money. By- 
the-by, while I was waiting for you to come in I couldn’t 
help looking at the pictures and things.”’ 


ox 


He had stepped closer now, his eyes boring into 
Gregg’s as if he were trying to read his mind. For an 
instant Gregg thought an extra cocktail on the way up 
was the cause of his garrulousness. 

‘* Of course I know it’s all right, Mr. Gregg, or you 
wouldn’t have it—and you needn’t tell me if you don’t 
want to— maybe I oughtn’t to ask you—but you won’t 
feel offended if I do, will you?’’ He had his hand 
on Gregg’s shoulder now, his lips quivering, a peculiar 
look in his eyes. ‘* Come across here with me, please. 
No—this way, to the fireplace. Now look up. Where 
did you get that portrait?” 

Gregg felt a sudden relief. The man wasn’t drunk — 
it was the beauty of the picture which had affected him. 
He could forgive him that, although he felt sure the 
next move would be an offer to purchase it. 

‘* | bought it at private sale,’’ he answered simply. 

‘* When?”’ 

‘** Yesterday.”’ 

‘* Who sold it to you?”’ 

‘* Schenk, the auctioneer.” 

‘* Will you sell it to me?’”’ 

‘* No; I never sell anything of that kind.’’ 

‘* Not at a large price ?”’ 

‘** Not at any price,’’ he replied in a decided tone. It 
was just as he had expected. These men of business 
gauged everything by their bank accounts. 

‘* Where did it come from?” 

** Schenk told me he did not know. 
storage. It seems to interest you.”’ 
tone of resentment in Gregg’s voice. 

‘* Yes, it does; more than I can tell you, more than 
you can understand.’’ His voice had lost its nervous- 
ness now. 

‘** Itreminds you of some one, perhaps ?’’ asked Gregg. 
There might, after all, be some spark of sentiment in 
the young man. 

‘* Yes,’’ he continued, devouring it with hiseyes. ‘‘ I 
haven’t seen it since I was a child, but I’ve never 
forgotten it.’’ 

‘* You know it, then!’’ It was Gregg’s turn to be 
surprised. ‘‘ Where did you see it, may I ask ?’’ 

** Oh, down in the South, where I came from.’’ 

Gregg was about to press the inquiry when he checked 
himself. He did not want to know ot the portrait’s sad 
vicissitudes. That it was now where it could be locked 
up with him all his life was enough. 

‘* Yes, these memories are very curious,’’ remarked 
Gregg in a more gentle tone. ‘‘ It reminds me also of 
some one I once knew. Don't you think it is very 
beautiful ?”’ 

‘*Beautiful! Beautiful! It’s the most beautiful thing 
in the world to me! Why, Mr. Gregg, it’s my own 
mother. My father was Judge Colton’ We lived at 
Derwood Manor, down in Maryland. I’m his son, 
Philip !”’ 


It was held for 
There was a slight 


CONTINUED IN THE OCTOBER JOURNAL 


As Told of President Roosevelt 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT often tells with relish a 

story on himself of a visit he once paid to a book- 
seller’s shop in Idaho, just after he had written his 
historical work on ‘‘ The Winning of the West.” 

He picked up a copy of his book from the counter, 
and said to the bookseller with feigned curiosity : 

‘* Who is this author, Roosevelt ?”’ ; 

‘*Oh,’’ was the answer, ‘‘ he’s a ranch-driver up in 
the cattle-country.”’ 

‘* What do you think of his book ?”’ 

‘* Well,’”’ said the dealer, ‘‘ I’ve always thought I’d 
like to meet that author and tell him that if he’d stuck 
to running ranches, and not tried to write books, he’d 
have cut a heap bigger figure at his trade and been a 
bigger man.”’ 

ox 


Here is another characteristic story of the President. 
He is, as is well known, a great believer in constant 
target-practice in the navy. 

Early in his Administration he asked for a very large 
appropriation for ammunition. It was granted. A few 
months later he asked for an even larger sum. 

Congress was startled. A committee was appointed 
to ask him what had become of the first large amount. 

‘* Every cent of it has been spent for powder and shot, 
and every bit of powder and shot has been fired.”’ 

‘* And now this extra amount ?’’ asked the committee. 

‘* 1 shall use that, too—all in the next thirty days 
in practice-shooting,’’ instantly replied the President. 
‘* That’s what powder is made for, gentlemen —to burn.”’ 
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The Editorial Page 


Where Indecency Runs Rampant 


ERE is a significant fact: During the ‘‘ patent- 

medicine ’’ agitation of the last two years nearly all 
the principal magazines have decided to close their 
pages to the advertisements of these nostrums. Some 
thirty newspapers have followed suit. But during all 
this time, what single religious paper has experienced a 
change of heart and proclaimed itself immune to this 
indecent and fraudulent class of advertising? Protests 
of readers have met with evasive replies of all kinds: 
the most flimsy excuses have been advanced, but the 
fact remains that the pages of the religious press of 
this country are today clogged with the very advertising 
that decent secular periodicals have refused to accept. 
Most of these religious papers support what they call 
‘* temperance”? columns preaching forth, in holiest 
language, the awiulness of the alcohol habit. And 
yet directly next to these very temperance columns 
are printed the advertisements of ‘* patent medicines”’ 
containing eight and ten times more alcohol than the 
liquors which, we are so piously told, are ‘‘ ruining the 
youth of our country’?! Nor is the excuse any longer 
valid that the publisheys of these papers do not know of 
the alcoholic curse that is contained in the ‘‘ medicines ”’ 
advertised by them. ‘They know it only too well. Not 
only that. But, in the very face of protest of their 
readers, and in the full knowledge of the contents of 
these ‘‘ medicines,”’ these advertisements, shunned by 
the decent secular periodicals, are wantonly solicited. 
Suppose we illustrate this by an actual instance, an 
instance that makes the blood of a decent man boil. 


WOMAN recently wrote to the owner of the denom- 
inational paper of her church objecting to the 
advertisement in its pages of a certain ‘‘ patent medi- 
cine” known for the quantity of alcohol which it con- 
tains. She inclosed a Government analysis of the 
‘* medicine’ and asked that, in face of such proof, the 
advertising cease in the paper. The reply came: 
** My dear Sister : 

“You are certainly right. Of course we did not know 
what was in the medicine, or we should certainly not have 
allowed it to be advertised in ‘ The ’ Such baneful 
medicines should indeed be suppressed instead of being 
allowed to be advertised. In this case we must, as you will 
understand, perform our part of the contract entered into. 
But at its conclusion we will take decided action ! 

** May God bless you for your work for suffering humanity. 

“Your servant, in Christ, 

oe ” 

And what this ‘‘ decided action’’ was the following 
letter written just two weeks after the above letter, by 
this same ‘‘ servant in Christ’? —for the handwriting in 
both is identical—to the manufacturers of the very 
‘* patent medicine ’’ complained of will show : 
“Dear Sirs: 
_ ‘We notice that several magazines and papers are refus- 
ing your advertisements among other patent medicines, and 
it occurred to us that you might be inclined to consider 
increasing your contract with our paper. This paper is not 
so narrow-minded, and of course you recognize that a 
religious paper such as ours carries an influence and has a 
weight that is not true of the purely secular paper. Our 
readers believe in us, and they extend that spirit of confi- 
dence to our advertisements. 

‘““We would like to suggest that you double your present 
contract with us for next year, in which case you could send 
us six special ‘reading notices’ which we would publish, 
during the year, for nothing, and in such a way that they 
would look like actual editorial matter. Our readers accept 
matter printed in this way by us as our own, and such 
notices would be equivalent to our paper’s indorsement of 
your medicines. You will at once see the great value of this. 

“Of course, we write this letter in confidence. Awaiting 
your reply, I remain, 

“Very respectfully, 
“e ” 

Of course he got his contract, and the readers of the 
paper will be treated to the six ‘‘ reading notices’’ that 
they are to accept as ‘‘ editorial matter’?! And this 
man is a clergyman, a public moral teacher, a D. D. 
—‘‘ a servant in Christ ’’ ! 


S IT any wonder that the religious press of this country, 
save in the case of a few notable exceptions, has 
become a synonym for ridicule and disgust among intelli- 
gent and discerning people? Turn to the advertising 
columns of your denominational paper, and see if this 
opinion is unfounded. Read the disgusting advertise- 
ments of consumption cures, cancer cures, rupture cures, 
cures for women’s ills—advertisements filled not only 
with the most nauseating and sickening details, but also 
with the most flagrant lies and misrepresentations of 
cure-all promises! Here is a veritable golden harvest 
being reaped by papers published under church auspices 
from advertisements refused by reputable secular papers. 
The secular press has already begun the long-needed 
‘* closed-door’? movement against all advertisements of 
this kind. Slowly, but nevertheless surely, the news- 
papers are wheeling into line and censorship of ‘‘ patent- 
medicine”’ advertising has begun. There is a distinct 
rift in the clouds. But the religious papers have abso- 
lutely stood still. Of all papers, they should have been 
first. As it is, they are the last. At least the daily 
newspapers pretend to nothing but commercialism. But 
the religious newspaper does pretend to stand for 
something higher, and in that very pretense is its crime 
all the greater. 


HAT this acute condition is realized by many church 
people finds expression in the scores of letters which 
have been received at this office asking ‘‘ What shall we 
do?’’ Individual protests, these folks write to us, have 
failed. ‘‘ We are put off,’’ say these writers, ‘‘ with all 
sorts of excuses as unworthy as they are untruthful.” 
The answer to all these letters is simple enough: If 
the church people of this country are in earnest in 
having their denominational papers purged of ‘* patent- 
medicine’’ advertisements it can be done. If every 
woman's organization attached to our churches would 
vigorously take the matter up, carrying it directly up to 
their highest church body, and insist that such authori- 
tative body shall take action, the present condition of 
affairs would very quickly end. The matter rests dis- 
tinctly with the church women of this land. Letthem raise 
their voices, and raise them loud, and persist not only 
that they shall be heard but also that their protest shall 
result in definite action. No church can withstand the 
voice of its women. That voice the church must heed. 





Have We Two Kinds of Religion? 


HOSE of us who follow the work of what are called 

‘* rescue missions ’’ and evangelical work in the poor 
districts of our large cities are constantly confused by 
one fact: that while the annual reports of rescue mis- 
sions invariably announce an increase in the number of 
conversions, the police arrests of the same districts — 
according to the statistics —do not decrease. Now, con- 
fusing as may be these two contradictory facts, the reason 
is apparent and lies in the method of rescuing. As a 
matter of fact, rescue work has not advanced in the 
same measure as educational or reformative work among 
the poor. As they rescued thirty years ago so they 
rescue today. ‘* Old-fashioned” religion? There is no 
better. True. Religion and He areeverthesame. But 
we do not burn witches any more, neither do we go to 
church in periwigs and stocks. Whether of Puritan 
stock or Quaker ancestry, go into one of the rescue 
missions and you will be astounded at the absence of 
the ‘* old-fashioned ”’ religion, the creed of your fathers. 
And why is this so? Because rescue missions are 
largely the tangible results of emotional impulses, not 
sufficiently fortified by sound judgment. Some are 
established in commemoration of some departed one, 
others owe their existence to well-meant and successful 
persuasion. And it is a most encouraging sign of the 
times that so many are willing to dedicate themselves to 
this cause without the slightest material profit. On the 
other hand, it is not good for the cause that the heart, 
rather than the head, assumes the direction of affairs. 


MONG the poor are many who learned their ‘‘ old- 
fashioned ”’ religion either in their mothers’ prayers 
or in the ministers’ sermons. They find no echo in the 
rescue service. To them God was loving and beautiful, 
not austere, ugly and damning. They cannot under- 
stand why an ex-drunkard, because he is an ex-drunkard, 
should be elected to lead them on. They have learned 
that God can save anybody and everybody, but they 
have not Jearned that a testimony of salvation is as good 
as a sermon of guidance. They still hold to the belief 
that it takes more than faith to make a minister. They 
argue this way: If you were suffering with some dread 
disease, whom would you seek to restore you to health: 
the patient who has been cured of the disease or the 
physician who cured the man? The man was fortunate 
in finding a physician to cure him; the physician had 
spent years in training to enable him to cure that man. 
Would you not prefer the trained physician to the man 
who had merely the experience of being cured? Say 
these poor—and it is a tendency that is not far from 
socialism and anarchism: ‘‘ They — the rich — won’t 
even share their religion with us. Thescraps from their 
tables, their cast-off clothes and even their cast-off 
preachers of the Gospel are good enough for us.’’ And 
is this wail so very unjustifiable? Go into the average 
rescue mission, and how are the straying and strayed 
invited to Him? The room is bare, badly lighted and 
ill ventilated : the singing of stirring hymns is spiritless : 
the testimonies are stereotyped: the music is from a 
squeaking melodeon : the ‘‘ talks’’ are by incompetent 
leaders or volunteering friends—-from the heart, yes, 
but untrained and unconvincing. And these are the 
inducements; and amid such surroundings a mob 
of heart-hungry men, hating themselves, mankind and 
God, are invited to come to Him! Go now to some 
**uptown”’ church, where worship the rich, and what 
do you find? A beautiful auditorium : soft-cushioned 
seats: mellow lights through stained-glass windows: skill 
at the organ and beautiful melody in the choir, and the 
best preaching and talent in the pulpit! See the differ- 
ence? There is a truth forced home to every one of 
us: that until there is in the rescue mission the same 
standard of efficiency and competency which we insist 
upon having in our churches the work of uplifting the 
poor to God can never be permanent. As things now 
are we cannot feel surprised at the attitude of the poor, 
which is one of wonderment that in a land which frowns 
on class distinction two kinds of religion not only can, 
but do, exist. 


The Ways of Two Fathers 


IFTY years ago on the same day a boy-child was born 

in adjoining houses. The fathers of these boys were 
hard-working, intelligent mechanics — men whose ambi- 
tions were large and incomes smal]. Each of these men 
was honest and industrious, each looked upon his first 
child as the great event of his life, and each hoped to 
make of his son a useful, God-fearing man. 

But they chose very different ways to do it. 

The hardest trials of one of the men— Pratt—had 
come from the lack of money. ‘‘ I'll train Jim to earn 
it,” he said. ‘‘ All good things in life can be bought.”’ 

He kept his word. Jim was sent to school just long 
enough to fit him for a commercial college. There he 
was prepared for mercantile work ; he entered a great 
business house and has worked his way up, becoming 
more expert each year in accumulating money. He has 
amassed now a huge fortune and lives in luxury. His 
wife is a leader of fashion, his boy has his automobile. 
The father himself takes no interest in anything outside 
of his business. He reads nothing but the newspapers. 
Science and art are to him dead names. When he was 
fourteen music had a curious power over him and he 
wanted to study it. But his father said: ‘‘ Why waste 
your time with that sort of thing? Will it ever bring 
you in a single penny ?’’ 

So narrow now are his sympathies and knowledge 
that even his wife and boy never try to make a compan- 
ion of him. And not long ago, in spite of the solid 
millions which he has gained, he was heard to say that 
life was so meaningless that he could see nothing in it. 


UNT, the father of the other boy, was different from 
Pratt. When he first looked at the child lying in 
his cradle he said : 

‘* God sent that boy tous. God is his Father. We 
never must let the boy forget that.”’ 

So as years passed he tried to make Bob truthful and 
kind and merry. Why should he lie or quarrel with his 
brother or be miserable? Was he not one of God's 
family, loving and beloved? Hunt would say to the 
boy: ‘* This world is your home which God made for 
you to live in. You ought to know something about it. 
Don’t take the things in it for granted, as the brutes do.”’ 

Then he taught him about the awful wonders of the 
stars, and the rocks with their written histories of ages, 
and the secrets of plants and shells, and birds and ani- 
mals —‘‘ all your dumb kinsfolk,’’ he would say. As 
years passed he took care that Bob should have some 
insight into art and music and the world of books. 
** Would you live in this wonderful dwelling like a blind 
idiot ?’’ he would say. While the boy was yet a child 
he was taught that God meant him to earn money to pay 
his own way in the world, and to help his brother. 
‘* You must find the work for which you are fitted and 
go to it,’”’ he was told. And Bob did. 

It proved to be a very simple, homely work, but Bob 
put his strength into it. He has paid his own way, has 
helped many of his brethren with his wages, and he, too, 
is rich. But now, as an old man, he gives little thought 
to these wages. The wonders of the earth—the home 
in which he has lived so long, the needs of his brothers 
who crowd it, the thought of the Eternal Father to 
Whom he draws nearer every hour —these things fill his 
soul and make it ready for its passing. 

To which of these newcomers into life was given the 
true education, would you say? 





The Woman Who is Right 


HE average woman —reproduced by millions — has 
been beset from childhood by a terror of being 
‘* out of the fashion.”’ A new grip of her skirts, a new 
method of shaking hands, however ridiculous, will be 
copied in a month from Maine to the Golden Gate. 
In fact, there is now no tyranny in this country so cruel 
as that of fashion. The poor man, struggling to urge 
his family upward, has no weight so heavy to lift as 
the desire of the women of his household to imitate in 
some feeble, far-off way the dress, the style, the habits 
of the unknown envied Smart Set. 

There is a basis of reason in the existence of the law- 
maker, Fashion. Both men and women would weary of 
an eternal sameness in the cut and color of their gar- 
ments; and both men and women, as a rule, have too 
much real work to do in life to give time and thought 
to incessant changes in their hats and gowns. It is 
convenient, therefore, to have invisible lawgivers in 
fashion to take this trouble for us. But the wise woman 
will accept or reject these edicts as but of small im- 
portance among the vital affairs of life. In every 
community there is such an independent woman. Her 
hat and gown, her house, her dinners, her talk, her 
thoughts never slavishly copy ‘‘ the mode.’’ Her clothes 
belong to her as if Raphael himself had designed them. 
She quietly carries out her ideas in housekeeping, in 
social matters, in child-raising, deaf to outside clamors. 

Nothing will give to us so soon the ‘‘ simple life,’’ 
for which this money-ridden, artificial generation now 
clamors so loudly, as this quiet independence of the in- 
dividual in small matters. Let us grant it to each other. 
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THE PRESIDENT 


A Department Presenting the Attitude of the President 


of the United States on Those Vital Public Questions 
Affecting the Interests of the Home, by a Writer 
Intimately Acquainted and in Close Touch with Him 





PORTRAIT COPYRIGHT, 1906, BY ARTHUR HEWITT 


The President’s Views on a Uniform Divorce Law 


HE President has many times repeated that questions like the tariff and the currency 
are of literally no consequence whatever compared with the vital question of having 
the unit of our social life, the home, preserved ; this is a question that goes directly, 

as he says, ‘‘ to the root of things.’’ Asa Christian statesman he cannot take the 
Pagan view of marriage. With him it is as sacred as life itself, since the life and 
progress of the nation must depend on the seriousness, sanctity and reverence which 
surround it. He holds that one of the worst of fallacies is to excuse the breaking up 
of the home on the plea of ‘‘ love.’’ Man is master of his will, and love itself can be 
controlled, for the only love that makes for individual or national good is a love 
capable of sacrifice—and worthy sacrifices are not accidental or the result of passion 
or caprice. The lack of reverence with which the marriage tie is regarded, the 
deification of transitory personal preferences, the dictum that duty has no place in 
marriage and that personal comfort is everything—all these he sees with grave 
concern. In the young they are reprehensible, and show faults in education which 
can be traced to the home, not to the school —for the best school is only a substitute 
fora good home. In the mature they are terrible, for they indicate the most destruc- 
tive of all vices in individual and national life—lack of seriousness and the desire to 
avoid duties. And it is only the weak at heart — those who are afraid to ve —or the 
depraved that wish to shirk them. 


The Man Who Will Not Accept His Responsibilities is, the President says, ‘‘ not worth 


his salt.’””, His own words go further: ‘‘ The man who does best in this world, the 
woman who does best, almost inevitably does it because he or she carries some 
burden.’’ And he is fond of quoting: ‘‘ In this life the man who wins to any goal 
worth winning almost always comes to that goal with a burden bound on his shoul- 
ders.”” Marriage, then, cannot be looked on in the way that the rich, arrogant and 
irresponsible Romans of the Augustan period looked on it. The great Polish novelist, 
Sienkiewicz, interprets for us the ideas of the elegant Petronius as to the conduct of 
life. This was the view of the more sane and the most elegant of the Romans. It 
was the view of the refined Epicurean whom the gods had not yet made mad. Love 
had no duties : it had only enjoyments ; it was not the romantic, chivalric, all-enduring 
love of the brave men and the true women who make nations ; it ended in sterility 
and death. In ‘‘ Quo Vadis,’’ with Juvenal and Suetonius as his pattern, Sienkiewicz 
has given us pictures of what the lawless disdain of the marriage tie means. 
Petronius, the most exquisite of the Augustans, refused to burden himself, even 
though he might have saved the world from Nero. This lover of pleasure, this 
sensuous, easy, cultivated gentleman has his imitators today. There are ‘‘ gentle- 
men’’ who desire, as the President has said in his famous letter to Mrs. Van Vorst, 
to be ‘‘ independent.’’ They are good-natured, kindly, intolerant of any cruel thing 
that may shock their sensibilities—as refined as Petronius, less intrinsically brutal 
than Petronius, for they have two thousand years of Christian tradition behind them ; 
but to them women are no less toys than Eunice was to Petronius, and marriage may 
be broken at any time, provided there is a reasonable amount of alimony arranged. 
It is a matter of personal attraction ; marriage is like an old-fashioned quadrille in 
which ‘‘ change partners’’ is the ruling direction. ‘There is music; there is gayety ; 
but all the same it is a dance of death. 

The President knows his Juvenal and his Suetonius, as well as his Sienkiewicz. 
He knows his own time even better. ‘‘ I have felt,’’ he once said, ‘‘ when I have 
gone into the society of some of the luxurious rich, that I was living through a page 
in the ‘ Satires of Juvenal.’’’ It is men of the type of Petronius he probably had in 
mind when he said to Bishop Doane and the members of the Inter-Church Conference 
on Marriage and Divorce, in January of last year, that one of the most unpleasant 
and dangerous features of our American life is ‘‘ the loosening of the marital tie 
among the old American families.’? Among the vulgar and ostentatious rich, disre- 
gard of responsibilities may be expected. This seems to be the consequence of a 
sudden change of social condition, when no hereditary responsibilities have to be 
assumed ; but, as the President says, it is the more deplorably dangerous when the 
easy breaking of the marriage tie is looked on even humorously by the descendants 
of the Pilgrims and the Puritans, whose ancestors were to our country what the sons 
of the wolf-suckled founders of Rome were to the city of the world that lost itself 
in luxury. 


That No Laws Prohibitory of Marriage Should be Made, the President insists. Of the 


man or woman who deliberately avoids marriage for selfish reasons he has already 
expressed his contempt in public; but that thoughtless marriages, clandestine mar- 
riages, the marriages of the very young, marriages into which no sense of duty enters, 
should be discouraged, he naturally believes. But how? Through the influence of 
family life, through careful teaching in the home, through the cultivation of the sense 
of responsibility by all who direct the mind of youth. As the homes, the State, 
the churches demand reverence and loyalty, so reverence and loyalty to the best 
interests of the individual are demanded of them. Legislation cannot touch every- 
thing. It cannot inform the soul; it cannot give that religious piety, that purity of 
intention, that hatred of evil which, as Burke said, fears a stain more than a wound. 
The marriage that comes of moonlight and impulse leads very often to divorce. The 
children of such a marriage are deprived of their rights to a blessed and happy home 
because their parents recognized no right except that of ‘‘ independence ’’ to follow 
their own inclinations. The evil is done. If the law gives the parties to such mar- 
riages the right to contract new alliances it is not remedied. It may be ameliorated; 
but the consequence of the lack of publicity as regards marriage, the irresponsibility 
of some magistrates, as well as some ministers of the Gospel, under the present varying 
laws, lure the foolish and the passionate to bind themselves to obligations the nature 
of which they do not understand. And the American tendency seems to be to laugh 
at these leaps in the dark. ‘‘Anything may be forgiven to the young,’’ was the easy 
gospel of Petronius. The President does not look on it in that way ; the question of 
marriage is, to him, one of the gravest of all questions, and that divorce laws are 
dangerously lax and indifferently administered in some of the States he has already 
emphasized in a message to Congress. The imprudent, the impetuous marriage, 
resulting from the inherent opinion among us that marriage is only the business of 
the two persons most concerned, and no thought of its sanctity, is the cause of 
hundreds of separations and divorces. This opinion needs ethical correction. 


at ‘ 


On the Subject of Divorce and Remarriage there are at present no trustworthy statistics. 


Congress, acting on a suggestion of the President, was, in 1905, authorized to collect 
and publish statistics pertaining to marriage and divorce. This report is now in 
progress ; it cannot be ready until perhaps the middle of next year. The President 
recommended the gathering of these statistics in the hope that there might be enacted 
uniform laws, containing all possible safeguards for the security of the family. It is 
plain, however, that marriages are very laxly made and very laxly broken. There 
are many persons in this country who demand that marriage shall never be annulled 
by law. On the other hand, there are even more who insist that a mistake made in 
marriage ought not to be irremediable. The first admit that, in some cases, separa- 
tions are advisable and necessary, but that absolute divorce cannot be tolerated. 
There must be no remarriages. What God has joined let no man put absolutely 
asunder. The second declare that it is very doubtful whether God had anything to 
do with these marriages —and they prefer the doubtful side. A mistake having been 
made, a contract, through haste, ignorance, or lack of full knowledge and consent, 
having been made null, there ought to be a remedy provided by law. The President 
is willing to take this side into consideration ; but when the cause of the divorce is 
for what is called a statutory reason, he holds, with the law of his native State, that 
the guilty party may not marry. Thereare certain classes of society where marriage 
seems to be a contract with reservations which render real marriage impossible. 
These can be reached only by uniform laws. There are marriages of youth and 
carelessness that have all the elements of the ‘‘ mock marriages’’ of the old- 
fashioned English novels, without their malice. Drastic laws forbidding divorce and 
future marriage might be unjust in the end, but then, again, the President would 
abhor the thought that youth and carelessness should be encouraged to be lax in 
contracting bonds in the well-founded hope that they could easily be broken. 


There is Sometimes Advisability of Separation. The President knows that there are 


cases where the conditions of a marital union are so unbearable that right reason 
must admit the advisability of a separation. But he regards the sanctity of marriage 
so jealously, and insists so strongly on the preservation of the unit of our national 
life, that it seems difficult for him to give specific cases in which the annulment of the 
previous tie should be so complete as to justify marriage. There seems to be no 
question with him that separations and even absolute divorce in carefully-considered 
instances ought to be made uniformly legal. One cannot help seeing that he admits 
these expedients with reluctance and extreme regret that they should be necessary in 
a country built on the solidity of family life. He is, as those who watch his career 
carefully know, constructive, above all. He points out evils to remedy them. He 
does not enjoy the discovery of defects ; but he does enjoy, with all his heart, the 
work of upbuilding. He has asserted over and over again that no artistic or scientific 
development, no material prosperity, no commercial expansion will count in the great 
work of construction unless the foundation of society -- which is the home—is made 
sound. To that end he works, and his message to Congress, asking for divorce 
statistics, supplemented by his promise to coéperate with Bishop Doane, and his 
movement against a license in divorce which is becoming licentious, were pledges 
publicly given. 

There is the story of the good-natured tenor, whose views of American life had 
been formed in ‘‘ society’’ where Isaiah and Juvenal could find material. He had 
accepted his observations as representing all America. Just before he left New York 
he had dined with two gentlemen, rich in that unearned wealth against which Juvenal 
thundered. On his return he again dined with them. Meantime, through the com- 
plaisance of far-Western laws, they had attained new wives. A third gentleman 
asked him to dine; but this gentleman was neither divorced nor remarried. ‘* Oh,”’ 
said the tenor, laughing, ‘‘ you have the same wife for a whole year. | find that so 
singular in America.’’ And he put it down in his notebook. 


There Should be Uniform Divorce Laws. What the President can do to strengthen a 


serious attitude on the part of Americans toward the institution of marriage he will 
do. He reverently holds that there can be no better means of doing this than the 
cultivation of the spiritual sense. No intellectual culture can supply the lack of this. 
Here he is thoroughly in sympathy with Bishop Doane and the clergy of all denomina- 
tions. An ideal condition cannot be brought about by even the best laws prudently 
enforced. There should be uniform divorce laws, he is certain; that absolute 
divorce should be made as rare as possible, he is sure; that remarriages, in some 
cases, should be permitted, he admits ; but he insists it is impossible to overstate the 
importance of the problem of sustaining the sanctity of marriage: ‘‘ If we have 
solved every other problem in the wisest possible way it shall profit us nothing if we 
have lost our national soul ; and we shall have lost it if we do not have the question 
of the relations of the family put upon the proper basis.” 

What is to be done? First, the reformation must begin in the family itself. The 
President holds that men, young and old, should cherish deep respect for the white 
flower of life, which is purity, and which conserves the strength of the home and the 
nation. To begin in the family it must be part of the inner and the outer life of each 
member of the family —not only of the women, but of the men as well. Second, this 
respect for the quality that most glorifies marriage must permeate public opinion until 
the lips of the cynic are closed and his philosophy ceases to be ‘* procuress to the lords 
of hell.”’ Third, the law must step in—and here comes the most delicate part of the 
matter. Even the most stringent advocates of anti-divorce laws admit that certain 
marriages are not marriages at all. That they are, in other words, invalid from 
causes which do not mean criminality on the side of either party. Under our existing 
laws such marriages can only be ‘‘ annulled,’’ let us say, by disgraceful subterfuges 
or by a fictitious ‘‘ desertion.” This aspect of marriage in relation to law badly 
needs the consideration of our legislators. 

The Supreme Court recently made a decision amazing to persons who had imagined 
that the divergence among the laws concerning marriage and divorce might be so 
used as to make marriage a very intangible bond. It will sweep away certain con- 
venient legal fictions ; but, of late, no serious check has been given to the licentious 
ease with which marriages may be contracted. That in one State license to marry 
should be required, and in another a mere presentation betore a clergyman ora 
‘* squire’ should be enough, makes marriage so easy that unspeakable evil follows. 
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What Uncle Sam is Doing 


A Department Showing the Remarkable but Little-Known Experiments Which 
the United States Government is Making for the Public 


As Collated and Told by John Elfreth Watkins 


With the Assistance of the United States Government Departments at Washington 


ERY few of us have any idea as to what 
the United States Government in all of 
its departments is constantly doing for 
the people. But we should know, for we are 
paying the bills, and our interest, as well as 
our knowledge, should be fuller. So, from 
month to month, this department will describe 
some of the unique and highly-interesting 
experiments upon which Uncle Sam 
is diligently at work in the interests 
of the people. 
Which Will it Be, Man or Woman? 

OR instance, they are trying to find out, in 
F the Department of Agriculture, just whether 
a woman eats more or less than dues a man; 
whether she can do more or less work than a 
man; comparing the capacities of a tall man 
or woman with those of shorter persons, the 
stout with the lean, etc. 

In a specially-fitted, air-tight cabinet a 
woman will be set to work copying —let us 
say—upon a typewriter a given number of 
pages. She will remain inthe cabinet during 
three-hour periods, and after she has finished 
a man will be given the same task. In this 
cabinet all heat given off by each subject will 
be automatically measured by apparatus so 
delicate that it will register the infinitesimal 
rise in temperature produced by such a simple 
exertion as rising fromachair. All food and 
drink for the three daily meals will enter the 
cabinet through an air-tight valve after having 
been weighed and analyzed. All waste matter 
not eaten or retained by the occupant, all gases 
or vapors which he or she exhales, will be 
weighed and analyzed by delicate apparatus 
and then subtracted from the total amount 
of food and drink admitted through the valve. 
Thus will be measured the exact amount of 
food used up by the occupant during the ex- 
periment. His or her body will be tested just 
as though it were a steam-engine placed in 
the cabinet, all of the coal and water being 
weighed and analyzed before being fed to the 
furnace and boiler, and all of the resulting 
ashes, steam, gas, smoke and heat being meas- 
ured and analyzed after the engine has finished 
its given task. Such a test of two engines 
would show how much more economical of 
coal and water one would be than the other 
—hoew much more good cual one would leave 
unused in the cinders. In such manner will 
be determined which system is the more 
economical with food—man’s or woman’s. 
If it is found that woman can do six-tenths as 
much work as man you might jump at the 
conclusion that she deserves only six-tenths 
of his share of food. But perhaps her body 
is less economical with food than is his, and, 
on that account, she needs as much as eight- 
tenths of his ration. Thus will be deter- 
mined a man’s and a woman’s relative share 
of the daily bread. And fat people will be 
compared with thin people and tall people 
with short people, other things being equal. 


How Long Food Will Keep in Cold Storage 


VERY eater of meat will profit by new work 
inaugurated by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
chief of the Bureau of Chemistry. In the old 
days, when each community had its slaughter- 
house, we ate comparatively fresh meat, but 
in the present reign of the meat-packers’ 
monopoly our animal food is kept in cold 
storage until used— sometimes many weeks. 
The packers contend that this improves flavor, 
texture and digestibility, while some physi- 
cians allege that unless the packers are 
limited as to the time they can thus store meat 
before use, epidemics of disease will result, 
as they are perhaps now resulting. Doctor 
Wiley has been authorized by Congress to 
determine the exact effects of various periods 
of cold storage on wholesomeness, and whether 
under present methods meat commences to 
decay before being fed to the public or whether 
there are other unfavorable effects upon the 
stomach or palate. 

In a cold-storage warehouse in Philadelphia 
and another in Washington Doctor Wiley has 
hired a room which he keeps under lock and 
key. In the compartments of each room he is 
placing, when they are in season and most 
abundant, vatious animal foods. In quail sea- 
son he stored one hundred and forty-four quails 
of the same age and especially shot under his 
supervision. He stored them, half drawn and 
half undrawn, after putting aside a dozen to be 
served to a jury of men who are to compare the 
flavor of these fresh birds with that of the 
remainder, kept on ice. Of these latter, twelve 
or eighteen are to be taken out of storage every 
three months. Some are to be analyzed, some 
examined for microbes and ptomaines, and 
some cooked and served to the same jury which 
noted the flavor of the fresh quails. Every 
three months the experiment is to be thus 
repeated until the jury finds the quarterly in- 
stallment too ‘‘gamy,’’ or until poisonous 
microbes or ptomaines appear. 

The same tests will be made with poultry, 
fish and meats. The bacteriological and 
chemical tests began with a quarter of beef 
which one packer, for alleged purposes of 
experiment, kept in cold storage for no less 
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than eleven years. It arrived in Washington 
packed in ice, and Doctor Wiley found what 
little remained of it filled with poisonous pto- 
maines. Cold-storage milk, butter, cheese 
and condensed milks, obtained under personal 
supervision of a Government chemist, are 
also to be analyzed, 


To Make Farm Life More Attractive 


CRUSADE to make farm life more at- 

tractive is, perhaps, the most important 
new work which Uncle Sam has planned. 
Year after year more and more thousands 
desert the country for the cities, and in conse- 
quence farm labor is steadily becoming more 
scarce and expensive. Large factors in this 
cityward movement doubtless are, aside from 
questions of convenience, the greater beauty 
of city architecture and city landscape garden- 
ing and the better facilities for personal 
cleanliness which the plumbing of the city 
home affords. Inthe construction of his home 
and barns, and the laying out of his lawn and 
flower-garden, the farmer is mostly depend- 
ent on his own ingenuity, while the designing 
of the city home is largely in the hands of 
architects. 

At its experimental farm at Arlington, 
Virginia, just across the Potomac from the 
Capital, the Department of Agriculture now 
proposes to erect a model country home, dem- 
onstrating the use of plants in home adorn- 
ment, the beautification of the home grounds 
by proper arrangement of lawns, paths, trees, 
etc., and the screening of eyesores with ap- 
propriate vines or other growths. It proposes, 
also, to circulate illustrated pamphlets with 
ground plans and architectural drawings, 
showing just how farm buildings can be 
cheaply built or how this or that ugly fence, 
barn or outbuilding can be made attractive 
by this or that simple addition of plant or 
moulding or what-not. It is also furthering 
the movement throughout the country to re- 
place frame buildings with handsomer struc- 
tures of inexpensive cement, concrete and 
other artificial stone compositions. 

‘*Much of the dislike which many women 
have for farm life comes, consciously or un- 
consciously, from the heavy work of handling 
water in cooking and washing,’’ recently 
reported a commitee on rural engineering. 
The absence of the bathroom is another factor 
in this dislike. This problem of the farm- 
house water supply has lately been assigned 
to a Government expert who, in the interest 
of the country people, is now experimenting 
with those compact gasoline, crude oil and 
steam motors which have come with the auto- 
mobile and which are changing the plan of 
supplying country houses with water. In- 
stead of tanks built above ground, water is 
now stored below and pumped by these motors 
to any desired height. After the experiments 
have been concluded the country resident 
will be advised how to install a modern bath- 
room at small cost. 


To Predict Weather a Season Ahead 


METHOD of forecasting weather a whole 

season ahead — of announcing the proba- 
bilities of a cold or warm, hot or dry autumn, 
for example —is being developed by the Gov- 
ernment’s 
Astrophysical 
Observatory. 
Its compli- 
cated instru- 
ments daily 
measure the 
sun’s radia- 
tion of heat, 
and fromtime 
to time they 
register a 
sudden and 
considerable 
falling off or increase. They register the 
change a week or more before it is felt in our 
climate, and after it occurs the new state of 
weather is found to remain for several months. 
Considerable variations in the heat given off 
by the sun are thus found to occur only two 
or three times each year, the sun and earth 
being such tremendous bodies that a general 
hot or cold season must last this long. If 
the sun’s radiation is found to fall off ten per 
cent., say, today, the observers find it as safe 
to predict a cool autumn as the Weather 
Bureau forecasters now do to forecast a change 
of local weather for only two days. The sci- 
entists of the observatory hope that in a year or 
two their long-range forecasts will be reduced 
to system, and the next problem to be taken 


A New Draft Animal—Zebroid 


up will then be such prediction of each sea- 
son’s crops. The observations indicate that 





our cool seasons are due to a haziness in the | 


atmosphere of the sun, screening part of its 
heat from us; to ‘‘ sun spots’’—great holes 
often large enough for two or three earths to 
fall into them; and to unusual haziness in 
our own atmosphere, which then allows less 
sunlight to passthrough it. The cool 
season following the eruption of the 
volcano Mont Pelée was due to hazi- 


ness caused by thousands of tons of 


volcanic dust sent up into the air to remain 
there for months. Perhaps the dust from the 


recent eruption of Vesuvius will cause another | 


cool spell, once it is well distributed. The 
most important instrument used in this work 
is the ‘‘ bolometer ’’—an electric thermometer 
which will register a millionth of a degree of 
change in the sun’s radiation. Its indicator 
is a beam of light reflected through a dark 
room and burning its record upon a photo- 
graphic plate. In order that the people may 


profit by this wonderful discovery as soon as | 


methods are finally perfected, the Weather 
Bureau is having one of its specialists trained, 
at the Astrophysical Observatory, in the new 
art of long-range forecasting which will pre- 
dict weather for the earth in general and not 
storms or other local changes. 


A New Draft Animal that is Possible 


NEW and very curious draft animal 
will probably see the light in this coun- 
try within the next few months. It will be 
known as the zebroid, and will be the colt of 
a zebra father—sent to President Roosevelt 


by the Emperor of Abyssinia—and of a | 


common American farm mare. The Abys- 
sinian zebra is the largest and most powerful 
of striped horses, and the blood of the zebra 


generally is prized because that wild creature | 


of Africa is immune against many diseases of 
the horse. In the country of the Boers zebras 
are found to be proof against that costly con- 
tagion known as ‘‘ horse sickness’’ and to 
withstand the bite of the ‘‘tsetse’’ fly, so 
fatal to horses. A Scotch naturalist who has 
imported several zebras—of a species smaller 
than the Abyssinian to be used in our experi- 
ments—finds that they possess remarkable 


endurance and powers of recovery from severe | 


injuries. Their wounds heal without swell- 
ing, fever or pus, and in two cases, where 
flaps of hide have been torn from them in ac- 
cidents, the flesh has healed without scarring. 
Our horses, like many of our people, have 
degenerated, physically, from too much arti- 
ficiality of life, and just as some royal families 
have profited by addition of blood from a 
more primitive stock so, it is believed, will 
our horse. The zebroid breeding experi- 


ments are being made by the Government’s | 


Bureau of Animal Industries. The new ani- 
mal is expected to combine the characteristics 
of both parents, and to bear some faint re- 
minders of its father’s stripes. The Abys- 
sinian zebra has never before been crossed 
with the horse, although zebroids, such as 
shown in the accompanying illustration, have 
been bred from the horse and some of the 
smaller zebras of Africa. 


Correcting Thermometers for Sick-Room 


ANY lives are doubtless to be saved an- 
nually by the work of the new Bureau 


of Standards in comparing and correcting the | 


little clinical thermometers placed under the 
tongues of our sick and used as the prime 
basis of the physician’s diagnosis. Manu- 
facturers of these have had very arbitrary 
standards for marking the delicate scaies on 
them simply because there has been hereto- 
fore no national supreme court of weights and 
measures where the correct standard ther- 
mometer for the entire country can be 
consulted. The thermometer of one maker 
might differ considerably from that of another, 
each supposing his own to be correct. The 
incorrect one has doubtless often failed to 
register the patient’s true temperature at the 
danger-point, and thus to give warning for 
heroic means to save the life at stake. But 
the new bureau has a series of standard ther- 
mometers periodically compared with similar 
foreign standards. When it beganto test our 
many brands of sick-room thermometers it 
found them differing often by a whole degree. 
Thousands of these little glass tubes are being 
placed, a dozen or so at a time, in an upright 
cylinder containing an electric hot-water bath. 
One by one they are turned in the bath until 
their indicators come in front of a little tele- 
scope through which the tester reads the scale 
and compares it with the standard thermom- 
eter giving the exact temperature of the same 
bath. Another test is for slowness of the 
mercury in falling back to its old place when 
you jog the thermometer, and another is for 
a common defect—the mercury’s dropping 
back too quickly after leaving the patient’s 
mouth and before it is correctly read. All 
thermometers passing muster are impressed 
with the bureau’s stamp. If you purchase a 
sick-room thermometer you should insist upon 
this guarantee of correctness. 











LISK’'S 


Sanitary 


SELF BASTING 
ROASTER 


saves one fifth of ovary roast. Ordinary roasting 
2ans waste one pound in every five, the LISK 
ROASTER saves that pound. That means that 
the LISK ROASTERK pays for itself over and over 
again every year. It saves the labor of the Cook 
as well as the loss of the meat; it is self basting. 
The LISK ROASTER is so constructed that the 
juices of the meat, vaporized by the heat of the 
oven, are constantly collecting on the inner roof of 
the roaster and drip back again in a steady shower 
of gravy on the roast below. ‘That’s automatic 
basting. A child who can tell the time can cook as 
well as the finest chef with a LISK SANITARY 
SELF BASTING ROASTER, for there is noth- 
ing to watch but the clock. 

Think of it! A roast that won't shrink or waste, 
and can’t burn or dry up; cooked to a turn and self 
basted in the natural juices. 

The LISK ROASTER gives you all the meat, 
substance and savor, and it makes money while 
it saves meat. 

The LISK SANITARY SELF BASTING 
ROASTER is made in LISK’S IMPERIAL 
GRAY ENAMELED STEEL WARE, abso- 
lutely SANITARY because it is seamless. 

Made in four sizes and sold by all leading hard- 

ware dealers and housefurnishing stores. 

Every LISK ROASTER absolutely guaranteed. 


Illustrated booklet A sent free on request. 


The Lisk Manufacturing Company 
LIMITED 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 











A wonderful advance 


in Window Shades! 


A window shade that gives the softest, 
most agreeable light, insures complete privacy 
and wears without change. 


Brenlin is an improved Shade-Cloth that 
regulates the light exactly as you want it — 
softens or shuts it out completely. It is made 
in all colors, from fresh, cool, écru and buff 
to darkest green. It is fine and even in 
texture ; its soft dull finish harmonizes per- 
fectly with the furnishings of a room. 


Other opaque shades ‘‘ crack ’’ because 
they are made of muslin filled with chalk. 
Brenlin is a fine, soft, natural cloth, without 
filling of any kind. twon'tcrack; flapping, 
twisting and careless handling don’t affect it. 
Water won’t spot it; it won't fade. 


Don’t be deceived 


by cloths that look like Brenlin when new, but 
don’t wear. Leading stores have Brenlin shades, 
and makethem to order. Tobe sure of getting 
the genuine, however, you must see the name 
FIRE NY ii perforated like this in the 
rN. ii margin of every yard. Ifyou 
don't see it, don't buy. Brenlin costs more than 
other opaque shades ; anything cheaper is the 
poorest economy. If your dealer hasn't it, send 
us his name, and we shall see that youaresupplied. 

Our book “The Treatment of Windows” is full 
of practical ideas on window decoration. Write 
forit and free samples of Brenlinin different colors. 


Cuas. W. Breneman & Co. 
2043-2053 Reading Road, Cincinnati. 

















NO COLIC or 


Nipple Collapsing. 

Easily Cleansed. At druggists 25¢; 
or from us postpaid 35¢c.Safedelivery. 
Gotham Co., 82 Warren St., New York. 
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Why Does Wealthy Pittsburg Endure This? 


Presented in the “Beautiful America” Series 


By J. Horace McFarland, President American Civic Association 
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HIS is the Seventh Avenue bridge between the Pittsburg and Allegheny sections of the now Greater Pittsburg. It spans the 
Allegheny River, and carries daily a vast throng of people, being in full view from both parts of this wealthy city, as well as 
from the extensively-navigated river. The civic pride of Pittsburg seemingly endures without objection the display of advertising 
signs upon a great artery of public travel that should be dignified and beautiful. 
———— - a4 CHENLEY PARK is Pittsburg’s 
largest pleasure-ground. This 
photograph, made from its very en- 
trance, shows what must be seen by 
every one who passes into or out of 
the park. Dirt, débris and signs deco- 
rate the approach. In the distance is 
Pittsburg’s principal hotel, the guests 
of which have continually before them 
this and many other no less unpleasant 
evidences of the total indifference to 
public cleanliness and beauty that un- 
pleasantly distinguish this prosperous 
iron and steel city. 
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RANT BOULEVARD is an | 
expensively-constructed highway 
between Schenley and Highland AIP 
Parks. Just where, on a sweeping ; 
curve, it should give an extended 
view over the Allegheny River, it is ot 
begirt with billboards as here shown. ] | Z 
Even the smoke-laden distance is far 
preferable to these intruding signs, | | 
part of which seem to be erected upon - 
city property. Nowhere in Pittsburg a7) -2 
is there any evidence of serious care 
for that municipal attractiveness 
which gives charm to a city. 
SE ED LEE IT FR LET I CE 
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j OT far from Schenley Park, in one 
,| of the best districts of Pittsburg, 
: there is this approach (corner of Mills 
and Forbes Streets) to the really 
if beautiful and beneficent Carnegie 
i Institute. In this institute are dis- 
yi played for public view many objects 
: of art, as well as a great museum of 
: natural history; but outside are shown 
4 these and other exhibits of disregard 
4. for appearances. Pittsburg does not 
‘‘play up”’ to the gifts of her wealthy 
citizens as yet, but it is hoped that the 
check to partisan domination recently 
administered may encourage good 
citizens to correct these and other 
disgraceful conditions which give it 
a name as ‘‘ The City of Dreadful 
Dumps.”’ 
BE 
(SS See Ld 9 
»~ 
ORBES STREET is one of Pitts- 
burg’s main highways of travel. hig 
At the corner of Boyd Street, within 
three minutes’ walk of the extensive 
Frick and Carnegie office buildings, i 
is this evidence of civic indifference tat 
and advertising greed. Several times E 
every term day three hundred or more } t 
students of Pittsburg College must 
pass this spot and others as ugly. 
Does Pittsburg realize how she thus 
constantly degrades the civic ideals of f 
the students who have unnecessary {} — 
and indefensible ugliness thrust upon z Bat 
them? What an education in ‘‘art’’ ie, 
is thus continually proceeding! - 
c SSSA Sov". & 
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There is 


No Good Reason 
Against 
Good Insurance 


Nor any substitute for it. Wherever 
failure to live means financial loss, there 
is call for Insurance. Is your life of 
financial value to another — your family, 
partners or business? If so, Life Insur- 
ance deserves your attention, and de- 
serves itnow. Your forethought will be 
better than their afterthought. @ When 
it comes to the best kind of Life Insur- 
ance, men do not all think alike. There 
is no desirable kind that cannot be ob- 
tained from THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. This 
is the oldest active Life Insurance Com- 
pany in America, and the largest and 
staunchest in the world. It is a Mutual 
Company. It hasno stock-holders. Its 
assets belong to its policy-holders. It 
has paid them dividends continuously for 
fifty-six years. Taking its history through, 


The 
Mutual Life 


Insurance 
Company 


has done as well for its policy-holders as 
any company. It should have done bet- 
ter, as has recently been shown. Under 
the present management all policy- 
holders may expect unusually favorable 
results. This is made reasonable by the 
facts that it is a strictly Mutual Company, 
operated under New York laws, which 
are now the best in the world; that its 
great volume of business means smaller 
share of expense on each policy, and 
that the new methods and economies, 
which are now a part of its constitution, 
will save immense sums which must go 
to the policy-holders, as the only proper 
place. @ Mr. Charles E. Hughes, who 
became famous by conducting the in- 
vestigation of the Legislative Committee, 
and who speaks with authority, has re- 
cently said: ‘‘ We have had great com- 
panies exposed to close and unsparing 
analysis, only to find that their solidity 
was as the rock of Gibraltar. 1 would 
rather take insurance in a New York 
company compelled to transact business 
under these restrictions, than in any 
company not so restricted, and | believe 
that will be the sentiment of the people 
of these United States.” 





¢ You doubtless have your 
idea as to what Insurance is. 
If not, let us tell you. Ad- 
dress our agent in your local- 
ity, or send a line direct to 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


New York 
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What Other Women Have Found Out 











~ HIS is an “‘ exchange’’ of ideas: of any helpful little hint, whether it concerns the 

kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room, the garden or any part of house or family — 
to which any JOURNAL reader is cordially invited to contribute. 
is paid for any accepted idea. 
be destroyed. Write very briefly: just the hint itself, to 
The Editor of ‘‘ THe JourRNaL’s Exchange,’’? THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


A crisp, new dollar bill 
But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will 











Alarm-Clocks as Aids When Cooking 


Alarm-clocks may be used in ways which 
do not ordinarily occur to the housewife. 
For example, it is often the misfortune of 
some women to forget something they 
have put into the oven until it is quite 
overdone. One morning it occurred to 
me that if I should set the alarm of my 
little kitchen clock at the time when the 
bread or cake should be done I could 
give my whole attention to another task 
without fear of forgetting the baking. 
This little reminder is particularly help- 
ful in the case of a last loaf or any task 
to be done out of season. Ee 4 he 


A Stick for Drying Clothes Quickly 


is described as follows: Get a stick two 
inches square by two and a half or three 
feet long; drive three-inch wire nails at 
intervals along each of the four sides; sus- 
pend, when needed, by a ring driven in 
one end, from a hook in the ceiling over 
the kitchen range, where much heat can 
be obtained without scorching the arti- 
cles to be dried, and without the contri- 
vance being in the way. Small articles 
only may be hung on the ‘‘ banana stalk,’’ 
but children’s stockings and little gar- 
ments may be quickly dried to prevent 
shrinkage. re G 


A Good Place for the Rolling-Pin 


may be made by screwing two curtain- 
pole brackets to the inner side of the 
kitchen closet door just far enough apart 
to hold each handle of the pin. 

L. C. W. 


When There is an Invalid in the Family 


china should be bought now and then so 
as to vary the appearance of the sick-room 
tray. Withthe pretty china, which need 
not be expensive, and flowers and little 
doilies the tray may be made most at- 
tractive. Color-schemes may be carried 
out for certain days, and holidays be 
observed by appropriate decorations. 
Such attention will often tempt an appe- 
tite that may be capricious, and arouse 
an interest in mealtimes that would flag 
if nothing new were to be expected. 
A HOME NURSE. 


A Satisfactory Pillow-Sham Holder 


may be made of laths covered with white 
muslin. It will prove to be an ideal sup- 
port for the shams, which may be pinned 
to the muslin. At night the frame may 
be lifted off, shams and all. M.C. M. 


Save Some Broomsticks for Table-Legs 


Take a board of the size needed for the 
surface of the table and nail a broomstick 
to each corner, the broomsticks being 
sawed the desired length. Cross-pieces 
may be nailed on the sides and ends to 
give strength. Such a little table or stool 
may be used in many ways. Fora wash- 
stand it may be covered and curtained, 
and a second shelf added, where small 
articles may be kept. For the children’s 
playroom a little table made as above 
would beuseful. It could be stained any 
desired color. 
A FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 


Flower-Vases Will Not Topple Over 


from the flowers being too top-heavy, or 
from a strong breeze, if the bottom of the 
vase is covered with small shot. 

o.. B. Bee 


“Memory Books” for Children 


are suggested by one mother. Take for 
such a purpose a large scrapbook into 
which anything of interest to the child can 
be pasted. One of these books began 
with dispatches and letters received at the 
time of the child’s birth; then followed 
postal-cards, valentines, pictures, letters, 
first invitations, party place-cards, etc. 
In this way there can be kept together 
little remembrances which otherwise 
would be lost, yet which the child will 
appreciate highly when older. 
mB &. 


Use Ordinary Burlap to Cover a Screen 


and you will get a pretty effect if you first 
have the stuff dyed some appropriate 
color. When fastened to a frame the 
burlap will look as artistic as a more ex- 
pensive material. ECONOMY. 


To Keep Veils in Shape, 


‘ 


a pasteboard roll, such as is used for 
sending photographs and other prints, is 
excellent. The roll may be padded and 
covered and the veils be rolled neatly on 
without folding and then pinned securely. 
If veils are cared for in this way they will 
last much longer than when they are 
folded. A MILLINER. 


A Clothes-Pole Made of a Broomstick 


is a piece of furniture that anybody can 
easily produce. Six double hooks may 
be fastened lengthwise to the broomstick, 
three on each side, and a large screw- 
eye inserted in one end. This pole may 
be hung from a hook on the wall and will 
accommodate a number of garments. 
Where space is limited this will be found 
particularly useful. C.F; 


When Drying Children’s Woolen Stockings 


the use of forms will prevent shrinking. 
These forms can be made quite easily of 
a piece of white wood a quarter of an 
inch thick. Lay flat on the wood a new 
stocking and draw an outline of it with 
a pencil; then cut out, and sandpaper 
the form until smooth. After the stock- 
ings are washed carefully draw them, one 
at a time, on the forms (better to have 
two), and letthemdry. It will be found 
that stockings will last much longer 
dried in this manner. D. W. S. 


A Start for a Tidy Village 


Set a good example for your neighbors, 
and make the beginning of a village or 
neighborhood improvement society, by 
picking up every day the waste-paper or 
other material that may be blown into 
your yard or inthe street in front of your 
house. The result will pay well for the 
few minutes given every day. 
IMPROVEMENT. 


A Kitchen-Table as a Cage for the Baby 


is an original and practical idea. Take 
a cheap kitchen-table, turn it upside- 
down, and nail laths or narrow strips of 
wood across from leg to leg, putting them 
close enough together to prevent the baby 
from crawling through. Then wrap the 
laths and table-legs with strips of red 
flannel, and lay a folded quilt on the 
bottom. Put the baby in his cage with 
his toys and he will be safe while his 
mother is busy. es.ge 


An Amusing Scrapbook 


costing some time, but little money, can 
easily be made, It will brighten the 
hours of a child convalescing from sick- 
ness. Take an ordinary ten-cent blank- 
book and cut all the pages horizontally 
three inches from the top. Cut from 
magazines, or wherever you can, all sorts 
of figures: men, women, children, ani- 
mals, etc. The greater the variety the 
betterthe result. Cut the heads from the 
bodies of the pictures and paste the heads 
on the upper part of the cut page close 
to where it is cut, allowing two heads to 
a page. Then paste the corresponding 
bodies on the lower part of the page so 
that the figures appear tobe whole. The 
idea is, after the figures have all been 
pasted, to make as many ridiculous com- 
binations as possible —say, by having the 
head on page five, which may be that of 
a lion, come over the body on page ten, 
which may be that of a baby. 
TEACHER, 


Little Stools or Low Stands for Plants 


can be made by buying door ‘‘ bumpers ’”’ 
and screwing four to the corners of a 
piece of board of the desired size. 

S. F. P. 


Do Not Neglect the Flower-Pots 


when the plants are being lifted for winter 
indoors. Before new pots are used they 
must be well soaked in water or the 
plants will get but little moisture, the dry 
pots absorbing it all. Old pots should 
be washed before they are used again. 
o. FF 


A Belt for Stove-Cover Holders 


is a convenient article that may be pro- 
vided as follows: Make a belt of firm 
tape long enough to button easily around 
the waist over the work-apron. On each 
side of the belt, about five inches from the 
centre, attach a piece of tape the length 
of the arm. To the end of these tapes 
fasten a holder. The woman who wears 
such a belt when at work about the stove 
will not burn her fingers or waste time 
hunting for a cloth or holder. 
s ¢. &, 


Flush the Plumbing with Hot Water 


Keep a piece of garden hose about two 
feet long in the bathroom closet, and on 
ironing and baking days, when there is 
plenty of very hot water, take a little time 
to flush the water-closet better than can 
be done at other times. Push one end of 
the hose over the hot-water faucet of the 
bathtub and hold the other end over the 
water-closet outlet; then turn on the hot 
water. Yr. @. & 


A Roll for Centrepieces 


can be made from a piece of wooden 
curtain-pole about one inch and a half in 
diameter, and a little longer than the 
width of the widest centrepiece to be 
rolled. First cover the pole with wad- 
ding; then make an outer cover of white 
linen or muslin, having this longer than 
the largest piece. Roll the centrepieces 
smoothly on the pole and tie with ribbon. 
This pole will keep the articles in order 
when they are too large to be laid flat 
in an ordinary drawer. 
A NEEDLEWORKER, 


Asa Substitute for Paste 


a cold boiled potato has some value. 
With it papers may be fastened together, 
a bit of torn wall-paper fastened down, 
or a picture mounted. Simply rub the 
edges with the potato and press firmly 
together. co. mF. 


Emery-Cloth and Sandpaper are Useful 


in many ways in the house. A small 
board to which sandpaper has been glued 
flat is good for rubbing flatirons upon, to 
take off any roughness. Emery-cloth of 
different grades of fineness may be glued 
to narrow strips of wood for use in sharp- 
ening knives or scissors, putting a better 
point upon a pencil, or cleaning a rubber 
eraser. When sharpening scissors in this 
way be careful to push the blade in firm, 
even strokes, always from you. 
c. M.. &, 


When Making Jelly with Gelatine 


be sure to cover it while cooling. That 
this is important is shown by the fact that 
gelatine is used by bacteriologists for 
collecting germs. ee 8 


To Make a Dustpan More Useful 


The ordinary tin dustpan can be made a 
source of great comfort to the housewife 
by the use of the handle of a discarded 
broom. Saw off the handle from the 
broom and insert the end in the hollow 
tin handle of the dustpan, after bending it 
perpendicular to the pan. This enables 
one to use the dustpan without stooping. 
A BELIEVER IN COMFORT. 


A Trunk in a Bedroom May be Concealed 


by having a light wooden frame built 








around it, with a top as well. This may | 
be converted into a pretty dressing-table | 
by appropriate coverings. The trunk is | 
hidden underneath, but may be readily | 


pulled out when needed. A. FF. D. 


A Picture-Gallery in Mother’s Room 


is a novel idea as an incentive to children 
to do better work at school and home in 
the way of drawing, writing or kinder- 
garten work. The mother who allowed 
her looking-glass and her walls to be 
decorated with queer drawings, explained 
that she was very critical in regard to the 
work. A drawing must show original 
thought or a bit of good coloring, the 
writing must be above the average, and 
the article from the kindergarten nicely 
done. As soon as a piece of work is re- 
produced and adjudged ‘“‘ better’’ down 
comes the poor drawing, and the second 
is hung in a better place. At the end of 
school the entire exhibition comes down 
and the best drawings are pasted in each 
child’s memory-book, with the date when 
they were done. The children consider 
it the greatest honor to have a picture 
good enough to be pinned on the walls 
of mother’s room. 
A LOVER OF LITTLE FOLK. 


To Make Linen Fold Evenly When Ironed 


Sheets and pillow-cases should be torn by 
a thread the size desired, but tablecloths 
and napkins should be cut by a thread. 
If, after tearing the sheets and pillow- 
cases and cutting the table linen, the 
material is shrunken before hemming, it 
will always fold evenly when ironed. 
EXPERIENCE. 


When the Ironing is Being Done 


try using twoclothes-bars. Hang on one 
all the clothes that are in perfect order, 
and on the other any that need mending, 
darning or buttons. When the clothes 
are folded those needing no attention 
may be put away at once, while those 





that need mending may be put in the | 
clothes-basket and placed in some con- | 


venient place until there is time to mend 
them. Bs Soe Oe 


Rats or Mice May be Driven Out 


of a house by putting chloride of lime in 
the places where they run, for the lime 
will burn their feet and frighten them 
away. oo b. 


satisfies the dainty palate of the epicure 
and the hungry stomach of the worker. 


ZALWAYS 
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For the carefully 
planned banquet 
or the hurried 
lunch for the un- 
expected guest, 
Imperial Cheese 
is always ready 
toserve. Fresh, 
wholesome, de- 
licious from the 
opening of the 
jar to the last 
morsel. Rich and 
creamy in consistency. Delicate and 
irresistibly appetizing in flavor, it 















Mac Laren’s 
Imperial Cheese 


is an ideal food. It is much more nutri- 
tious than an equal weight of meat. It 
is put up in dainty opal jars, sealed to 
protect it against contamination. All 
grocers keep it—in jars of different 
sizes — from toc up. 


Cheese Salad No. 4 


Half pound English Walnuts or any kind of nut 
you like, one small green pepper, six good size 
olives, one stalk of Celery (if in season). Chop 
all well together as fine as desired. Add one 
jar of No. 1 size Imperial Cheese. Mix well 
with other ingredients. Add two tablespoons- 
ful of Salad Dressing or Cream and serve, 











We will be glad to send you free our 
folder, which gives the recipes for two 
dozen dainty dishes with cheese as an 
ingredient. It might show you how to 
improve your salads. 


Mac Laren Imperial Cheese Co., Ltd. 
Detroit, Mich., and Toronto, Can. 

























Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


The beautiful clarity 
of Hawkes Cut Glass 
is a thing to fire the 
enthusiasm of the 
amateur—to add tothat 
of the expert. 


The example selected tor 
illustration is typical of the 
maker’s skill in the creation 
of simple and perfect forms. 


No piece without this trade-mark 
engraved on it isgenuine. If your 
dealer does not sell 
Hawkes Cut Glass, 


please write us | = 
for address of 

a 2 one who does. HAWKES 
T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. 
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Cashmere Bouquet Soap Free 


in 100th Anniversary Package of 


COLGATE'’S 


Antiseptic Dental Powder 
This Year Only. 
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New Ideas in Woven Furnishings 








The Test 


of a 
Confection 
As the eye is 


the test of 
beauty and 





the ear of 





sweet sounds, 
A PINE-TREE SCHEME FOR A RUG OR A CURTAIN 


HE color-combination in this rug has a wonderfully cool and ‘‘ woodsy”’ effect which is heightened by the design of 

conventional fir-trees. The ground of the rug is clear white and closely woven. The cross-stripes are of dull, dark 
brown —as are also the trunks of the trees—while the wide stripe at the end, and the trees themselves, are in a very soft 
moss-green. The extreme delicacy of the coloring makes this rug suitable for a bedroom rather than for a hall or a porch. 
The same design and coloring may be used charmingly as a border for a table-cover or for a woven curtain. 


so the palate 
is the final test 








of confection- 
goodness. 


NABISCO 
SUGAR 
WAFERS 


triumphantly 
pass this test 
at thousands 
of tables each 


day, and each 








day their 
> melting deli- 


Cac y proves 





anew to thou- 
IN SOFT BUT DURABLE COLORS | : 
HIS rug will be found very useful to tuck into a small sands of cul- 
space, such as a hallway. The body of it is a soft tan, | 


; tured palates 
made preferably from unbleached material, and the stripes 





in a dull brown the color of earth. Of course, the same | | that there is 
scheme —both color and design—can be used on a longer 
rug if that is desired. but one per- 


fect dessert 











confection— 


Nabisco. 
ITS DAINTY COLORING IS MOST EFFECTIVE 

ELICATE, clear blue blended with white is the color- 
scheme in the rug above, and it is a blending that must 
be done skillfully to be harmonious and even. The general 
effect is a soft, light blue, and is secured largely by the use 
of soft material—such as gingham —for the blue parts, 

and some soft but coarser stuff for the white. 











| 
Inten and 
twenty -five 


cent tins 














FESTINO 


—A confection in 
the form of an al- 


mond shell con- 



































cealing a sweet 
temptation to 
which everyone 
may yield with 
pleasure. 
NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
A DIAMOND PATTERN IN IMITATION OF A RUG OF THE EARLY DAYS 
HIS design, as well as that in the rug shown HE closely-striped rug illustrated above and the one on 
on the right, is developed best in blue and the left are reproductions of very old rugs preserved in : 
white, as in the originals of the pictures. If Rhode Island, and were woven on the original old looms. Lc 
you copy the rug above be careful to weave the In both of these rugs the tone of the dark blue used should = 
stripes more tightly than the figured ground. be very carefully chosen when you come to reproduce them, G x) 
The blue material should be a clear, dark blue, since the beauty of the figured design depends largely on : a : 


- to produce the most effective results in color. that factor. 
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Mr. Mabie Answers Some Questions 





















The Hero in “Jane Eyre” 
LEASE give me your 
opinion of Mr. Rochester, 

in ‘‘Jane Eyre.’’ JOYCE. 


Mr. Rochester is an old- 
fashioned hero of a woman 
who knew very little about 
men or the world, and whose 
ideal of the masculine qual- 
ity was strength without 
much reference to balance, 
control or sanity. Mr. 
Rochester is a somewhat pal- 
lid transcription, by a young 
woman with atouch of genius 
and very little knowledge of 
life, of the excessive indi- 
vidualism which was pro- 
jected with tremendous 
force by Ibsen in many of his 
figures. He is violent when he ought to be 
strong, passionate when he ought to be 
commanding, willful when he ought to be con- 
siderate, and selfish when he ought to be self- 
forgetful. He is saved by a certain vigor and 
picturesqueness, but he is essentially a sham 
gentleman who no longer strikes terror or 
inspires love in the heart of the sophisticated 
woman of today, who sees in him only a terri- 
fying lay figure. 


The Writings of Abraham Lincoln 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S writings come 
under the head of best literature? 
L. I. W. 


Mr. Lincoln’s two inaugural addresses and 
his Gettysburg address are literature of a very 
high quality, and are likely to live long, not 
only because of their importance as public 
documents, but also because of their qualities 
as pieces of writing. The Gettysburg oration 
undoubtedly belongs to the best literature of 
its kind. These addresses ought to be part of 
the education of every American child, for 
they breathe the spirit of at in its most 
loyal and disinterested form. It was one of 
the evidences of Mr. Lincoln’s genius for 
expression that he seemed to escape wholly 
the tendency to bombast and inflation and the 
flamboyant style of oratory which were so 
common in his time among public speakers 
and which have not wholly died out in our 
time. The two inaugurals and the speech at 
Gettysburg are models of simple, direct and 
beautiful English ; full of deep feeling, entirely 
without sectional passion; inspiring utter- 
ances of the breadth of view and nobility of 
nature of a great statesman. 


Some Good School Stories 


Aamir give the names of two or three 
good school stories. fe 


“Tom Brown at Rugby,” ‘The Hill,” by 
Horace A. Vachell, and two stories by Canon 
Farrar, “Julian Home: A Tale of College 
Life,” and ‘‘St. Winifred’s (Gordon Browne).”’ 


Committing Poetry to Memory 


YOU think it is of any benefit to commit 
poetry to memory? If so, what would 
you advise as the best selections to begin 
with? C. G. 
There are very great advantages in commit- 
ting the best poetry to memory in childhood. 
The process trains the memory; it stores the 
memory with a wealth of the most illuminat- 
ing, inspiring and satisfying writing in the 
language; and, as Matthew Arnold suggested, 
it supplies those who possess it with a standard 
of comparison by which to measure and test 
the poetry of the day. There are many good 
collections ; among them Palgrave’s ‘‘ Golden 
‘Treasury,’’ which could be used in connection 
with selections from the best lyrical verse of 
American poets. Such poems as Wordsworth’s 
** Stepping Westward,”’ “* The Daffodils,’ and 
“Lucy,” for instance, are the best material for 
the cultivation of taste in the young child and 
the awakening of the imagination. 


There is No “Best” Enslish Poem 


S NOT Poe’s poem, ‘‘ The Raven,”’ consid- 
ered the best poem in English? If not, 
what is? L. G. 


Decidedly not. ‘Three things must combine 
to make a great poem: high quality of thought; 
depth of feeling; perfection of form. Poe’s 
poem, ‘‘ The Raven,” is one of the most pop- 
ular, widely known and effective poems of its 
class, but the class is not a high one. It can- 
not be compared, for instance, in spiritual or 
poetic quality, with Milton’s ‘‘ Il Penseroso,’’ 
Keat’s ‘‘Ode to a Grecian Urn,” Shelley’s 
“Ode to the West Wind,’’ or Wordsworth’s 
‘Lines on Tintern Abbey.’’ The charm of 
‘The Raven” is’essentially in its form and in 
its suggestiveness. It is an exterior, not an 
interior poem. In genuine poetic quality it is 
not to be ranked with the lines ‘‘ To Helen,”’ 
or to ‘‘ The City in the Sea.”’ There is no 
best English poem; there are a number of 
best poems in all the different kinds of verse; 
but no single poem stands at the very top. 


The Story of Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” 


HAT is the basis for the story of 
‘* Hiawatha’’ as Longfellow tells it? 
E. C. 

The story of Hiawatha is one of the oldest 
Indian legends. It will be found ina brief 
form in Miss Emerson’s ‘‘Indian Myths.” 
Hiawatha, whose name signified wisdom on 
account of his great sagacity in council and 
powers in war, had a canoe which moved 
without paddles. He taught the people to 
raise corn and beans, and to overcome mon- 
‘sters of every kind. He selected the Onon- 
dagas as his tribe, gave them wise laws and 
maxims, put them in the front rank of the 
tribes and brought them great prosperity. 
Presently a great invasion of warriors was 
made from the north of the Great Lakes. 
Hiawatha advised a council of all the tribes 
and appointed a meeting to take place on the 
shore of Onondaga Lake, anda great multitude 


DRAWN BY MARY A. HITCHNER 


gathered. Three days passed 
without the appearance of 
Hiawatha. Messengers who 
were sent in search of him 
found that he was detained 
by a presentiment of evil if 
he presented himself at the 
council. They overcame 
these fears, and Hiawatha 
took his daughter, and in his 
magic canoe set out for the 
council. He was received 
with shouts of welcome. 
There wasa steep ascent 
up the bank, and as he 
walked up a loud whirr- 
ing sound was 
heard anda 
black object ap- 
peared in the 
sky which 
steadily ad- 
vanced toward Hiawatha, becoming bigger 
and bigger. Presently it revealed itself as a 
gigantic bird which dropped on the girl, crush- 
ing her to the ground and killing itself in the 
fall. When the bird was lifted there was no 
sign of the girl. Hiawatha walked away in 
silence with great majesty of mien. The next 
day he addressed the assemblage, urging the 
Mohawks, the Oneidas, the Onondagas, the 
Senecas and the Cayugas to unite, and his 
plan of union was adopted; after which he 
made a farewell address, went down to the 
shore, seated himself in the canoe, and to the 
sound of sweet music was borne out of sight to 
the Isle of the Blessed. There was some his- 
torical foundation for this legend. An Iroquois 
chief, Hiawatha by name, defined a policy of 
union between the tribes, the object of which 
was to secure general peace. Longfellow 
not only elaborated the mythical story but 
united with it the popular myths of a whole 
people, and so gave a general interpreta- 
tion of the poetic and religious feelings of the 
Indians. 


Robert Chambers’s “lole”’ 


HAT is your opinion of ‘“‘Iole,’’ by 
Robert Chambers? A. M. F. 


“Tole” is a light and entertaining bit of 
satire on the excesses ‘of the zsthetes. It is 
hinted that it is a satirical study of a well- 
known practitioner of zsthetics who is re- 
garded by most peore as a poseur. The 
book must not be taken seriously. It is 
quicksilver; it belongs in the domain of fairy- 
land ; but it is a very bright piece of work, and 
it will help to pass away pleasantly an idle 
half-hour. 


“Lucile” and Owen Meredith 


WISH you would tell me the literary merit 

and standing of ‘* Lucile,’’ by Owen Mere- 

dith; also something about the author him- 
self: is he a relative of George Meredith? 
M. E. H. 


The narrative poem, ‘ Lucile,’’ had at one 
time great popularity. It belongs to the ro- 
mantic period in fiction and verse-writing and 
has still some interest and charm, though 
neither its substance nor its form is likely to 
keep it alive for many decades to come. 
“Owen Meredith’? was the pen-name of 
Edward Robert Bulwer-Lytton, the only son 
of the novelist, Bulwer-Lytton, the author of 
many stories which had great vogue forty 
years ago. 


James M. Barrie as a Writer 


HAT do you think of James M, Barrie as 
a writer? ZAIDEE. 


Mr. Barrie has wonderful freshness of feel- 
ing, command of sentiment, and knows the 
secret of sound work, as Matthew Arnold 
defined it; he puts his heart into it. Some of 
his most charming stories and sketches have 
had a rare quality of simplicity and pathos. 
There is a touch of the unworldly about him; 
a suggestion of the innocence of childhood, 
with a gleam of genius, which have made him 
quite irresistible to the highly sophisticated 
age in which he was born, rith its exact and 
comprehensive knowledge of good and evil — 
especially evil. Mr. Barrie has never shown 
a high degree of constructive power. None 
of his novels ranks with the best, or even with 
the second best in point of what might be 
called literary architecture. But one does not 
like to criticise Mr. Barrie; one likes to enjoy 
him; and as “‘ Peter Pan’’ appealed both to 
the freshest and most jaded theatregoers 
last winter in New York, so do his books 
attract alike the critical and the uncritical 
because of their pleasant humor, their fresh 
feeling, their sentiment, their poetry, and a 
certain appeal which they make to what is left 
of the child in men and women. 


“Paul Revere’s Ride” 


N LONGFELLOW’S poem of this name 
there is reference made in one place to one 
who, ‘‘ safe and asleep in his bed’’ when the 
alarm was given, would be ‘‘ the first to fall.’’ 
Who was this person? Mrs. J. M. D. 


The first volley from the British troops on 
the bridge at Concord killed Captain Isaac 
Davis and a Mr. Hosmer. It is quite impossi- 
ble to decide at this late date which of these 
two patriots fell first, for both were killed by 
the same volley. If either of these men was 
in Longfellow’s mind it was probably Hosmer, 
for Captain Davis lived in Acton and Hosmer 
in Concord. There may have been some con- 
fusion in Longfellow’s mind, and he may have 
been thinking of Lexington rather than of 
Concord; for at Lexington earlier on the same 
day eight Americans were killed, the first of 
them probably Ensign Robert Munroe. Poets 
cannot be held to the literal accuracy of a 
painstaking historian. It is sufficient in this 
case to state the facts ; each reader may decide 
for himself whom Longfellow had in mind. 
As a matter of fact it is of little consequence, 
so far as poetic effect is concerned, whether he 
was exactly true to history or not. 


Good Biographies for Young Men to Read 


INDLY let me know which you consider 

the twenty-four best biographies in the 
world which a young man would do well to 
read. I wish to present them toa young man 
for his library. E. Z. 


| 
| 
| 


Putting aside the adjective des/, the following | 


may be counted among the biographies that 
are most interesting : 

Plutarch’s ‘‘ Lives,’’ Professor Lounsbury’s 
‘James Fenimore Cooper,’’ John Morley’s 


“Chatham,” Frederic Harrison’s ‘‘ Oliver 
Cromwell,’”’ Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,” 
Lockhart’s “Life of Scott,’’ Trevelyan’s 


‘“* Life of Macaulay ’”’ and “‘ Life of Charles J. 
Fox,” Stanley’s “Life of Thomas Arnold,’’ 
** Autobiography of Benvenuto Collini,’’ Car- 
lyle’s ‘‘ Life of Frederick the Great,” “‘ Auto- 
biography of Benjamin Franklin,” Morley’s 
‘Life of Gladstone,’ Froude’s ‘‘ Thomas 
Carlyle,’”’ Grimm’s “* Life of Michaelangelo,” 
Grimm’s ‘Life of Goethe,’’ Sidney Lee’s 
“Biography of Shakespeare,” ‘Life and 
Letters of Tennyson,’’ Morley’s “ Life of Vol- 
taire,’? Mrs. Kingsley’s ‘‘ Charles Kingsley,” 
and General Grant’s “ Personal Memoirs.” 


The Punishment of Shyiock 


D° YOU think the punishment of Shylock 
(in Shakespeare’s play, ‘‘ The Merchant 
of Venice’’) was justifiable? . iw 


That depends on the point of view. ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice’’ must be judged by the 
standards of Shakespeare’s time. Until long 
after that time the taking of interest, which 
was called usury, was regarded as a heinous 
offense of the meanest kind, and the man who 
took interest was held up to public scorn. 
There was, moreover, great hatred of the 
Jews; a prominent Jewish physician had been 
accused, unjustly it is now believed, of 
attempting to poison Queen Elizabeth not 
long before the writing of this play. In this 
case, as in every other, Shakespeare was much 
inadvance ofhisage. He humanized Shylock 
to such a degree that the Jew has become 
almost a heroic figure on the modern stage, 
his misfortunes overtopping his greed. In 
Shakespeare’s time he would have been de- 
rided and hooted at, and he was long repre- 
sented as a comic figure. John Macklin, a 
noted actor in the third quarter of the eight- 
eenth century, presented him for the first time 
as a tragic figure and changed the tradition of 
the English stage. If one looks at him as he 
was looked at in Shakespeare’s time, as the 
incarnation of greed, the punishment which 
overtook him was not too severe; if one looks 
at him as most people do today, as the em- 
bodiment of the tragic misfortunes of the 
Hebrew race, his punishment seems alto- 
gether heavier than his offense. Looking at 
the play from the standpoint of the age in 
which it was written, which is the only way to 
judge of Shakespeare’s point of view, the 
punishment was justified. 


Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus” 


ILL you please explain ‘‘ Sartor Resar- 
tus’’ to me. M. B. 


“Sartor Resartus’”’ literally translated 
means “the tailor recut,” and this book, 
which is a rhapsody in Carlyle’s most charac- 
teristic style, is an endeavor to get at the 
personality of man by taking from him, one 
after another, all the conventions, customs, 
acquired habits with which civilization clothes 
us, until his naked soul is reached, and that 
soul is brought face to face with the ultimate 
problems of the universe; the aim being to 
present a final analysis of life, of its signifi- 
cance to man and of man’s place in it. No 
book took a deeper hold upon men of an open 
mind a generation ago, and especially of 
young men, than this extraordinary work. 
It contains Carlyle’s philosophy of life; it 
affirms the existence of a Divine governor of 
the universe, an inexorable law of conduct, 
the eternal distinction between right and 
wrong, the supremacy of truth as an aim, and 
the substitution of duty for happiness as the 
end of man’s life. It is in a spiritual sense 
autobiographical. It was written under Ger- 
man influence, especially that of Richter, and 
while its thought has been so largely absorbed 
that it no longer is a book of great novelty, it 
will remain one of the masterpieces of humor 
in its spiritual aspects. 


George Meredith’s Novels 


HICH of George Meredith’s novels 
would you recommend for a beginner, 
and are they published in convenient form? 
W. M. 
With one or two exceptions all of George 
Meredith’s novels are well worth reading. 
He is preéminently a man of ideas; the purely 
intellectual quality of his work is higher than 
that of any other living English novelist. He 
often forces the note, to use a popular phrase 
— that is to say, he carries analysis too far and 
his style becomes strained and affected. 
often involved and obscure. 
these defects there is no novelist of the day 
who better rewards patient reading. For a 
beginner the best story is ‘‘ Diana of the Cross- 
ways,” beginning with the second chapter; and 
next “‘ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,”’ which 
many lovers of Meredith regard as his best 
work. There are chapters in this story which 
for idyllic beauty are not surpassed in English 
fiction. Those who are more interested in the 
social psychologist than in the novelist regard 
*‘ Beauchamp’s Career’’ and ‘‘ The Egoist”’ as 
more distinctively Meredithan —to use a word 
which the lovers of Meredith have invented — 
than the first two stories; but with Meredith, 
as with Browning, the beginner will do well to 
take the most human and simple works first, 
and ifhe cares most for literature he will prob- 
ably end by liking these works best. A Pocket 
Edition of Meredith novels, now in course of 
publication, puts them in very attractive form, 
at a very reasonable price. 
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Ivers & Pond 


PIANOS 


To Buyers 





E will mail you 

free our new 

1907 catalogue, 
just off the press, 
containing beauti- 
ful half-tone pic- 
tures of our latest 
models. Ivers & 
Pond Pianos are 
masterpieces of 
musical and me- 
chanical perfection. 
In exquisite tone 
quality, ease and 
precision of action 
touch and lasting 
powers they are un- 
equaled. Although 
the best, our large 
manufacturing 
facilities enable us 
to make and sell 
them at lower prices 
than are frequently 
asked for inferior 
pianos. 


The Princess Grand. 


Dimensions : Length, 5 ft. 3% in., 

width, 4 ft. 10% in. 

A delightful little grand exqui- 
sitely cased, occupying the minimum 
floor space, with tone quality and 
action touch bewitchingly attractive. 


New Features 


The Duplex 
Treble, the Bent- 
yvood Sounding 
Board Bridge and 
the unique Agraffe 
construction found 
in combination only 
in Ivers & Pond 
Pianos place these 
instruments years 
in advance of oth- 
ers. These improve- 
ments add greatly 
to the volume and 
vibrating quality of 
tone and insure du- 
rability and tune- 
Staying to a degree 
not heretofore at- 
tained. 





Style 507 
The size, price, case design and 
musical perfection of this model 
make it arn ideal instrument for 
home use. Our most popular style. 


Beautiful Case 
Designs 


Besides being su- 
perlatively fine mu- 
sically, [vers & 
Pond Pianos have 
most charming ex- 
teriors. ‘These are 
the creation of the 
world’s most famous designers, and represent the height 
of fashion in piano architecture. 


PIANO-BUYING MADE EASY 


We can supply you wherever you live. Where no 
dealer sells our pianos, we will mail you our price-list 
and explain our system of furnishing pianos on easy 
payments to ‘any city or village in the United States 
The piano chosen will be carefully selected and sent 
for trial in your home, satisfaction guaranteed, or it 
may be returned to Boston at our expense for railroad 
freights. ‘lhe most inexperienced buyer can deal with 
us as safely as the sharpest trader. Our pianos arethe 
best, our prices are fair, and plans for Easy Payments 
especially attractive. Write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston 





Style 335 
In case design admittedly one of 
the most chaste and tasteful ever 
created, while musically it ap- 
proaches perfection. 




















Often the tone of a piano pleases 
by brilliance, depth or some quality of 


sympathy. Buta tone with the color, 

breadth and feeling of the Packard is 

met with so rarely as to give this piano 

a special claim upon your interest. 

Where you can hear it 

and full information will be sent 

upon request together with the Packard 

catalogue showing latest designs. Our 
plan of selling enables you to buy | 

) on unusually convenient terms. 

\e or Paster’ Company. So/ 

ee ort Wayne, Indiana. ey 

oo ——aalil 


“BEST EVER”——, 


Wallace’s Household Brand Waxed Paper 


keeps bread, pastries, luncheons and sandwiches 
fresh indefinitely. Indispensable for keeping 
school children’s luncheons fresh, wrapping can- 
dies, etc. An absolute household necessity. Write 
for free samples. Sold in all Department Stores. 


National Wax & Paper Mfg. Co. 
199-201 Franklin St. New York 





























Free to Housekeepers 


I want to send you a bottle of Purity Olive Oil 
Sree. Just send me your name and address and the 
name and address of your grocer. 


Chas. P. Grogan, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Under no other conditions may this composition be used. 
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program in connection with the title: 








The Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal are perfectly willing to have this 





























Written Especially for The Ladies’ Home Journal by the Composer of “ Germany,” “Serenata,” etc. 











Allegro moderato. 














Moritz Moszkowski’s New Waltz, “Morning Lights 
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me at first when I say that I think we 

American girls are too independent. We 
cherish our independence so, and are so 
proud of it. An old English friend of mine 
used to say to me: ‘‘ Ah, you American girls 
and your independence! You are plucky and 
upheaded; yes, upon my word, quite the up- 
headedest lot I ever saw, my dear! ’”’ 

Now as long as our independence means 
pluck and bravery, or what my old English 
friend called ‘‘ upheadedness,’’ I think it is 
all right, and a thing to be proud of; but 
when it comes to mean, as it sometimes does, 
that we are independent of people and inde- 
pendent of our kind, then I think it is all 
wrong, because that sort of independence is 
really only another word for loneliness. 


Why Many Girls are Lonely 
NE of the things about which you girls 
write me oftenest is loneliness. Here is 
part of a typical letter from a girl in the West: 


| DO not think many of you will agree with 


‘“*lamsolonely. Nobody understands me. When 
I go among peo le I cannot get near to them. I want 
to be of use, we don’t know how. I want to get a lot 
out of life, and I don’t know how to do it. 
though there is no place for me. 
lam needed, and I do get so lonely. : 

“I am perfectly ashamed to write you this way. 
Probably you will think it very strange and very un- 
reserved of me. I have never written to any one like 
this before. It isn’t a bit likeme. Everybody thinks 
I am very reserved, and, indeed, lam. Some people 
zven think me very haughty.” 


I feel as 
I can’t feel that 


Now this girl is lonely and she wonders 
why; and yet there is one reason right there 
in that second paragraph for any one to see. 
She wants to know and love people —that is 
evident; but at the same time she wishes to 
be thought reserved, and is even a little 
proud of the fact that she is usually quite in- 
dependent of sympathy. I think that is the 
trouble with most of us. We may be lonely, 
but we are very proud of being reserved, and 
we rather like to seem independent of other 
people. Some of us think it very dignified 
to be hard to get at; or some of us are timid 
about being frank. What will others think 
of us? So many of you dear girls, in writing 
to me about some difficulty or some joy, say: 
‘I don’t know why I should write you like 
this. I don’t know why I should tell you 
these things.’’ For my part I do not know 
why you should not. We are girls, and how- 
ever independent we are, I think we are not 
independent of each other. The touch of 
your lives with mine helps me and makes my 
life a broader, better thing; and if mine, in 
turn, helps you, then I can see no need of 
apology anywhere. 


Some of Us Live Too Much Alone 


OST of our troubles and difficulties are, I 
think, directly due to the fact that we are 
too reserved or too timid to get strongly in 
touch with other lives. We live too much 
alone and too independent of other people. 
We live isolated lives. I remember my Uncle 
Ezra explaining to me once that the word 
isola in Italian means island, and that an iso- 
lated life is really an islanded life, a life cut 
off from the mainland, cut off from the main, 
broad, human interests. Look around at the 
unhappy, unsuccessful lives you know, and 
tell me if they are not the lives that are out 
of touch with other lives. The happy, useful 
ones are in touch at nearly all sides with life 
and with human beings. 

It is our place as girls to recognize that we 
are all a part of the great world-life. No 
matter how poor our lives may be they all 
have this dignity. The lives of our fellow- 
beings should always be touching and affect- 
ing ours, and ours should always be touching 
and affecting theirs. It lends beauty to even 
the most humble and wretched life to remem- 
ber that each one of us is needed all the time; 
that each hand that touches ours asks for 
something, whether its owner speaks begging 
words or not. 


Share the Lives of Others 


GIRL wrote me the other day of a friend 

of hers who, is a favorite, a woman of great 
kindness and culture. ‘‘Sheissotactful! I 
wish I could be just like her.’’ 

Well, tact—even the very word— means 
touch. The tactful person is the person who 
isin touch. Get in touch with life, and keep 
in touch with it, and I promise you you will 
never find it dull or useless. 

‘* But dear me!’’ I hear you say, ‘‘ how are 
we to get this broad touch with life? Why, 
some of us do not have the chance of meeting 
half a dozen people a week.”’ 

It is not meeting many people, but the way 
you meet them, that counts; not where you 
live, but how. I know plenty of people who 
live in crowded cities, who have very little 
touch, indeed, with life; and one of the happi- 
est persons I know, whose life is most closely 
woven in with the great world-life, is a per- 
son who, by ill-health and poverty, is shut 


“away much of the time from contact with 


others. Make up your mind that you are 
going to get in touch with people and you will 
not find it very difficult. 

One good plan is to make it a positive rule 
to do something for some one else each day. 
Pay a visit, write a letter, render a service, or 
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share your beliefs and ideals and hopes. Try 
to understand some one else. Any one will 
do: a workingman or a millionaire; a news- 
boy or a poet; a charwoman or a hero; it 
matters very little. Learn to live in the lives 
of others; learn to hope their hopes and enjoy 
their joys. Perhaps it is only a little child or 
an old man who crosses your path today. 
Never mind. They both have hopes and 
joys; try. to find out what they are, and share 
these with them. 

Or, lacking people, there are books. 
Read some author whose view of life is 
broader than your own, get at his ideals and 
beliefs, at his joys and sorrows if you can. 
Try to lose your own thoughts for a while in 
his. Make it a rule each day to go outside 
the garden gate of your own experience, out- 
side your own prejudices. Yonder lies the 
whole world spread out before you, and a very 
beautiful world it is, too, with plenty of joy and 
delight and sympathy waiting for each one 
of us. 


Try Not to be Prejudiced 


BELIEVE one of the most practical ways of 

getting in touch with other lives is to give 
up as many of our prejudices as we can. I 
once knew a dear little old lady who lived in 
an old-fashioned house in an old-fashioned 
town, as snugly as a nut in a shell. Once, 
when I was speaking about a certain new- 
comer in town, she said to me: ‘‘ Don’t talk 
to me about her, my dear! She says, ‘I 
reckon.’ Now what sort of bringing-up do 
you suppose she has had!”’ 

Here was aclear case of prejudice. Useless 
to tell the little lady that ‘‘ reckon”’ is a per- 
fectly good English word used by refined 
people in many localities; useless to point 
out that this absurd prejudice cut her off from 
knowing a woman of splendid nature and 
inspiring ideals. To that dear little old- 
fashioned lady this was a woman who said 
‘*T reckon.’’ That was enough! 

This is a very exaggerated case, of course, 
but scarcely more exaggerated than some of 
the prejudices which separate us from the 
lives of others, and isolate us from the great 
mainland of human interests. 

To get in touch with other lives we must 
outgrow the shells of our narrow beliefs and 
come in contact with the great wide forces 
and interests of life—the nut which is to be- 
come a spreading tree fit to give shade and 
shelter must not be carried home and laid 
away on a shelf. It must outgrow its shell 
and take up its mortal relationships. It must 
grow acquainted with the earth and must 
know the sun and rain and storm and dew. In 
this way all seasons shall touch it and all 
weathers minister to it. Every. one of us 
should have a part in the great moving seasons 
of human feeling and action and sympathy. 


Other Lives Set Ours in Motion 


HE touch of other lives is a life-giving 
thing: it sets ours to growing. Asa very 
simple example, let any one of you write a 
girl friend to visit you; right away your life 
changes a little; you go out of your way to 
bring more pleasure, more advantage around 


you. You want her to see your life at its 
best. All your ideas grow a little bit for her 
sake. Try living for even a day exactly as 


you would if your ideal friend were with you, 
and see what a full, rich, pleasant day it will 
be. Keep the doors of your nature open, and 
always expect a visitor; always expect some- 
thing good, something better than you have 
ever known. Who knows? Today may 
bring some new friend, some new ideal, some 
inspiration, some aspiration, some oppor- 
tunity that has never come to you before. 
Today may be the greatest day in your life. 

Let people come and go in your life. 
Everybody is worth while—if not to teach 
you what to be, then at least to teach you 
what not to be. I always feel when I take up 
a book that I have my hands on a new oppor- 
tunity. I have learned to look on the visit of 
a friend or the coming of a stranger as an 
event. ‘‘ Here,’’ I say, ‘‘ is a chance to come 
in touch with the world. Here is a chance 
to gain new views; here is a chance to under- 
stand some one else.’’ 


Keep the Doors of Your Natures Open 


F WE find life lonely or dreary or dull it is 
very likely because we have proudly, or 
timidly, or stupidly, or unconsciously, locked 
the doors of our natures against the coming of 
people and things, against new ideas and 
ideals. 

Why, the little innkeeper’s daughter, with 
her smile for every one, is better off! She 
has a wide interest in people. She has a 
keen wonder about them, a broad belief in 
them; and the doors of her fresh, girlish 
nature stand wide open like the door of her 
father’s inn, and whoever comes is welcome, 
and is given comfort and cheer. 

A little Southern friend of mine, a woman 
of great warmth and culture, once said to me, 
‘* Yes, my dear, Uncle Jimmy certainly is a 
lazy darky. But have you noticed the way in 
which he opens the front door? He flings it 
back wide, and smiles as though his one and 
supreme delight were to have people come to 
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A Talk About Keeping in Touch with Other Lives 


the house. Whenever I think of getting rid 
of Uncle Jimmy I think to myself, ‘No, we 
might be able to do without Uncle Jimmy, but 
we certainly cannot afford to do without Uncle 
Jimmy’s welcome!’ It enriches the whole 
place!’’ 

Too few of us, I think, give Uncle Jimmy’s 
welcome. 
of her nature wide and with a smile, there 


are dozens of us who keep them closed, or | 


open them only on a crack to ask timidly who 
is there. 


English, French and American Girls 


BELIEVE I know the American girl very | 


well, and I think I am right in saying that 
our chief need —yes, and as American girls 
of all classes, rich and poor alike—is the 
need in our lives of more people, more sym- 
pathies, more enthusiasms, more pleasures, 
more knowledge. I have lived in England 
and in France. While the English girls I 
have known are, as a class, rather reserved, 
yet they keep in touch with life; they are 
likely to have broader sympathies, more tol- 
erance, more understanding of life than we. 
This is no less true of French girls. They 
may be limited in freedom; they are not lim- 
ited in sympathy. They are warm-hearted, 
enthusiastic, they have broad interests in 
common. Their lives touch other lives all 
the time. They understand each other. 
They are good comrades. They are eager to 


welcome you into their lives; they open the | 


door at once; they do not keep you standing 


outside on the stoop. They are glad toenter- | 


tain new friends, new ideas. Their whole 
natures are frank and cordial. 
hospitable from their hearts out. 


The Meaning of True Hospitality 


E ARE prone to think that hospitality 

means a touch of the hand, an ‘' ever so 
glad to see you,’’ a cup of tea and some but- 
tered bread, perhaps, and a bed to sleep in. 
But the widest hospitality shows itself in the 
touch of lives as well as the touch of hands; 
it shows itself in warm interest and sym- 
pathy; in willingness to understand and share 
the great world’s interests. It means giving 
welcome and lodging to ideas and ideals and 
knowledge, as well as to people. It means 


putting out our hands to draw into our lives | 
world benefits and world experiences and the 


joys and sorrows of others. Have you ever 
thought how many wonderful, and beautiful, 


and interesting, and ennobling things are con- | 


stantly going past our doors, how many noble 
people are constantly passing? What we all 


need is to welcome more and more of them | 


into our lives. 


I believe that when the author of the Epistle | 
to the Hebrews said, ‘‘ Be not forgetful to | 
entertain strangers,’’ he was thinking not so | 
much of the benefit to the strangers as the | 
benefit to us who entertain them; because he | 
adds straightway, ‘‘ for thereby some have | 


entertained angels unawares.’’ He knew that 


the strangers might get food at another house, | 


but he knew that we, if we let them go by, 


may miss the honor of entertaining those | 


nobler than ourselves. 


I think the subject of our talk today would | 
make a good motto for each of us through this 
month.” Write and tell me if you do not think | 
If any of you find it difficult to get | 
in touch with other lives, write and tell me | 
why; perhaps by talking things over we can | 


so, too. 


straighten them out. 


A Word of Welcome to “New” Girls 


OW just a word to ‘‘ new” girls—a word | 
This page 
of ours is a place where girls in all walks of | 


of welcome and explanation. 


life may come and be sure of a welcome; a 
place where we may talk over our hopes and 
ideals, and share our joys and sorrows; a 
place that is practical and ideal at the same 
time; a place of ideals, but of such practical 


ideals that we can all put them into use in our | 


daily lives. 


I have written you this month about keep- 


ing in touch with other lives, because to 
keep in touch with the lives of others is one of 
my ideals which I wanted to share with you. 


You girls, in your letters, have very generously | 


shared your joys and troubles withme. This 


has broadened my life and put it in touch with | 
In return | 
I want to thank you and to ask you to think | 
of this department as a place where you can | 
come very close to my life; where you can, if | 
you chvuose, get in touch with the life of an- | 


so many fine and beautiful things. 


other girl —a girl who understands. 


As our space is limited I cannot answer | 
your letters through the columns of THE | 


JOURNAL. If you wish a reply inclose a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


Sometimes I have letters that end in this | 


way: ‘‘ lam waiting eagerly to hear from you. 
Your new friend, ETHEL.”’ 

No further name, no address, and I have to 
lay the letter away on a little pile of such 
letters that I have, marked ‘‘ No address,’’ 
and ‘‘ Ethel’’ waits, and is, of course, disap- 
pointed. Your letters come only to me, so 
you may trust me with whatever you care to 
tell me—but if you want an answer do not 
forget to give an address and inclose a stamp. 


To one of us who opens the doors | 


They are | 


 —— 
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Girlhood to Womanhood 


The knowledge that one is 
well and becomingly clad is a 
positive pleasure. 

Perfect fit, exquisite workman- 
ship and pure woolen cloths are 
necessary to give lasting perfec- 
tion to a garment and continued 
comfort to the wearer. 


THIS LABEL 


in a garment assures you of these 
important features. 

Ask at any first class dry goods store 
for the new “WOOLTEX ” Fall Styles. 

Style Book No. 70 handsomely illus- 
trates more than forty of the latest 
“WOOLTEX” Fashions and an- 
nounces the correct things of the season. 

Write fora copy. It will be mailed free. 


HBLACK&G 
44CLEVELAND ++ 


NEW YORK + * * PARIS* 
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After Your Vacation 


T IS said that the girl who needs a vacation 
most is the one who has just had a vacation. 
The delight of perfect freedom and the 

habit of ease make one feel like a caged bird 
upon return to business routine. After the 
first day has passed the later efforts to be 
businesslike will 
not be so strenu- 
ous. It is break- 
ing the new ground 
that is such hard 
work. Men feel 
this as well as 
girls. My dentist 
said to me last 
autumn that it 
seemed as if his 
first day of office 
work would never 
end: the hours 
dragged like days. 

All the infor- 

malities permissi- 
ble in the country and at the seashore must be 
folded away in the memory book. It is such 
a temptation to continue to go bare-handed 
on the streets, especially if the weather is still 
warm. AndI have seen girls in men’s offices 
roll up their sleeves as if they were on the 
tennis-court. Unconventionality in dress is 
always likely to be conspicuous, but it is 
especially undesirable where one is thrown 
much with men in business. 


“Hours Dragged Like Days” 


N ECCENTRIC girl well known to the in- 
habitants of a suburban town, priding 
herself upon her independence, apprenticed 
herself toa Boston milliner. Every noon hour 
during her short term of service she paraded 
up and down a narrow shopping street, bare- 
headed and with a small pincushion fastened 
conspicuously to the front of her dress. It 
made her the laughing-stock of her 
acquaintances who happened to 
meet her while shopping, and every 
passer-by turned to ridicule her. 
Now is the time when one’s ambi- 
tion turns from mountain- 
climbing to the ascent of that ladder 
of success which stands in front of 
each one of us. No wonder, in- 
deed, that there is that proverbial 
roomy region at the top of every 
ladder. It needs but the most casual 
observation to be convinced of this. 
A brilliant New York business woman 
said in despair the other day to her 
stenographer, whose duty it is also 
to receive and deliver messages: 
‘* Miss J., you will ruin my disposi- 
tion; you are gradually making me 
a nagger, and all because you will 
not assume the responsibilities that 
are given to you. It is not because 
you are intentionally disagreeable, 
or disobedient toorders. Your whole fault is 
heedlessness, carelessness about little things.’’ 


F YOU are always absolutely honest, 

straightforward and frank in all business 
matters, you will soon find that your employer 
places confidence in you. A business girl 
can make no greater mistake than to try to 
**get out of things.’’ When confidence is 
shaken even a very little bit it is most diffi- 
cult to restore. 

Many times, of course, you will be put in 
the wrong, often by sheer force of circum- 
stances, and you will have the problem to 
solve: ‘* Shall I or shall I not make an ex- 
planation?’’ The answer will depend upon 
your own position in the matter. If you 
know that you are right it is only justice to 
all concerned to explain, giving your reasons 
—not excuses —for the manner in which you 
have acted. I have found that such a course 
meets the approval of any reasonable man, 
and when I say, ‘‘If you will allow me to 
state a fact, not as an excuse, but 
as my reason for so acting,’’ it is 
generally accepted in the spirit in 
which it is given. If so expressed, 
even a disagreeable employer is put 
in the position where he cannot say, 
‘*T do not want any excuses,’’ and 
you will usually find him quite amia- 
ble about the matter. 

“‘It takes a roguetocatch a rogue,’’ 
said a woman to me the other day. 
She is at the head of a large corps 
of clerks in a great business house 
in New York. 

‘*T have gained more important 
information about other people 
through young girls who answer the 
telephone than in any other way. I 
make it a rule,’’ she added, ‘‘ in my 
own Office, to have the telephone girl 
inquire who wishes the information 
before any fact whatever is given over the 
telephone, even so slight a one as whether | 
am in the office or out.’’ 


ERHAPS the first step upward consists in 
the ability to distinguish clearly between 
social affairs and business. Said a woman 
who is widely known for her philanthropy, 
especially in relation to working-girls, ‘‘I 











“Your Employer Places a 
Confidence in You” 
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have no time for social amenities in the 
morning.”’ It is this reason that makes her 
avoid all business relations with girls whose 
families she knows in any way. 

I have heard men, too, express themselves 
most forcibly in regard to this very point. 
There is no time in the busy modern day to 
stop to inquire after the health of the various 
members of a family. These subjects are 
absolutely inappropriate to pure business 
dealings. 


MAN at the head of a large business 

enterprise in a Western city said the other 
day to a woman in his employ: ‘'I never 
before thought anything of the judgment of a 
woman in business, but I have come to realize 
the value of its intuitive quality.’’ This 
same woman told me that time after time in 
their office her intuition had proved to be far 
more useful in the conferences of the officials 
of the company for which she works than all 
the coldly-reasoned-out theories of the men 
concerned, ‘‘ Results,’’ she says, ‘‘ have 
proved over and over again that a woman's 
intuition can solve problems that are too 
knotty for the masculine mind.”’ 

In talking over this subject with her I was 
more than ever impressed with the scarcity 
of girls who have the cleverness and courage 
in business to takethe initiative. It requires 
a great deal of both before a girl dares to 
leap to a conclusion, and act on it. 

‘* Indeed, it is this very quality of intui- 
tion,’’ my friend continued, ‘‘ which makes a 
woman more valuable to her employer than a 
conservative man who has been carefully 
trained in business methods. The man be- 
comes like the faithful dog who does the 
same things year after year, never using any 
originality.’’ 

As she talked I thought of an old pottery 
where, around in a circle, walks an old blind 
horse, day in and day out, year in and year 
out. He is a living cog 
in the machinery of that 
primitive industry, but 
he is as mechanical as 
the rope and iron to which 
he is only an added 
force. 


pee: let the girl 
young in business 
beware of trying to bridge 
a wide chasm at once. 
Officiousness in beginners 
is most offensive, and the 
daring girl just starting in 
might find herself at the 
J end of the week with the 
p= chasm of the non- 
: employed yawning at her 


feet. Leave the chasm- 
“Every Passer-by Turned to bridging to the woman 
Ridicule Her” who has learned how to 

do it. 


The stenographer of a professional man told 
me the other day, when I was talking with 
her, that it was the best ‘‘ mind-reader’’ 
in his office who was highest in his favor. 
‘** For,’’ as she said, laughing, ‘‘ he comes into 
the office and says, ‘ Miss S., will you just 
get that Yes, Maria,’ interrypting him- 
self, ‘tell the patient I’ll see him in the 
waiting-room at once,’ and off he darts. 
When he comes back,’’ she continued, ‘‘ he 
will say, ‘ Miss S., have you found the arti- 
cle I asked for?’ Now if I’ve been clever 
enough,’’ she chuckled, ‘‘to piece out the 
sentence that he didn’t finish, and find that 
article, lam in high favor—but woe betide 
me if I had no idea of what he was going to 
say when he suddeuly left me in the midst of 
his remark! ”’ 

It is always the clever girl, whether in 
business or society, who does not ask for 
details, but who is capable of piecing out 
bits of information by her own wit, and of 
adding two and two when they are given to 
her without asking for 
the answer. 





NE of my college 

friends was nick- 
named ‘‘ The Objector,’’ 
because no matter what 
subject came up, or what 
view was expressed, this 
girl on principle invari- 
ably took the opposite 
side. One is very apt to 
consider an agreeable girl 
the girl who generally 
agrees with one’s self. 
Nothing so smooths out 
the daily task as contact 
with one who is always in 
sympathetic attitude. 
Hard work passes as 
nothing if one’s surround- 
ings are congenial and if one’s companions are 
warm-hearted. 

‘* Tact is that indefinable something which 
makes friends of everybody, enemies of no 
one, and yet has its own way.”’ 

This is the quality which endears one to 
all. There is a type of girl who thinks that 
it is hypocrisy to be agreeable. This girl 
does not know what tact means. 


A Five-Minute Daily Exercise 


S YOU are just home from your vacation 

your resolution to keep up the vigor that 

you have gained on your trip is still in its 

prime. This is a praiseworthy state. Do 
not let it grow old too soon. 

Begin by taking a walk every day, no 
matter what the weather. If you are care- 
fully protected as to 
clothing and use good 
judgment this will 
be of great benefit. 
As you walk do so 
in a way that will 
keep the chest ex- 
pansion you have 
gained during your 
leisure weeks. Take 
long, deep breaths as 
you step, expanding 
every part of the 





lungs. Slowly ex- 
hale. Repeat in 
rhythm. 


Good Health for Girls 


MARCELLA. Old scars are very difficult to 
improve. The persistence of a scar depends 
to a great extent upon the depth of the injury 
which caused it. You should have your nails 
examined by a skin specialist. 


Uf it is possible do all your work before six 
clock. With a long night's rest you will 
then be fresh for the new day’s work. 


NERVOUS CECILIA. You certainly need to 
be under the direct supervision of a physician 
for your general nervous condition. Outdoor 
life, long hours of sleep, and a simple diet, all 
will help to improve your health. 


A dry skin wrinkles more quickly than 
onewhich has more natural ol, The use 
of cold cream or olive oil every night will 
help you to ward off these blemishes. 
Massage will tone up the skin and mus- 
cles and quicken the circulation. Even 
with all these precautions you will offset 
most of the good work if you persist in con- 
torting your face as you talk and laugh. 


Biix. I would not advise you to use any 
application on your face for the removal of 
superfluous hair. I know of nothing of this 
kind that has any permaneut effects. 


A hot bath is very restful for tired feet. 
Rubbing them with alcohol is refreshing 
for tender feet and will often prevent 
disagreeable perspiration. 


P.S. B. Banish all rich and greasy foods 
from your table, for diet has a great influence 
on the condition of the skin. Wiping off the 
face now and then with a little diluted alcohol 
is beneficial in the case of an oily skin. A few 
drops of ammonia, or a pinch of borax now 
and then, in the water with which the face is 
washed, is also helpful. 


If the water which you have to use for 
bathing is hard, soften it with borax. 


B. S. A. As your eyes are giving you so | 


much trouble you should consult a competent 
oculist before they grow any worse. Prompt 
attention to the eyes often saves much suf- 
fering. 


A bag of sea-salt in a tepid bath once or 
twice a week is refreshing and invigor- 
ating. 


M. E. For any defect of the shoulder or 
back you should consult an orthopaedic spe- 
cialist. Such conditions, although they may be 
apparently of little moment, often lead to seri- 
ous results if not promptly attended to. From 
55° to 60° Fahrenheit is about the right tem- 
perature for the sleeping-room, although this 
will vary with the season. 


You will do well to let ice-water entirely 
alone. It doesnot quench thirst,and espe- 
cially if taken in large quantities often 
proves most injurious. 


MancGe. A teaspoonful of the tincture of 
benzoin to an ounce of rose-water forms a well- 
known lotion which is excellent for whitening 
the skin. 


Do not worry about anything. Worry is 
an enemy to health and good looks, It is 
an absolute supernumerary. lt never 
betters a situation in the’ least, but works 
only harm to the girl who indulges in it. 


M.R.S. You can massage your arms your- 
self by grasping the arm with the opposite 


hand, beginning either at the shoulder or the 
wrist and working downward or upward vig- 
orously with a wringing motion. 


NOTE — Doctor Walker will answer questions about 
health on this page every month. If an answer is desired 
by mail a stamped, addressed envelope must always be sent. | 








Selecta 
Stove or 
Range 


When you buy a Stove or a 
Range, you want to get one 


that will give you the best 
service at a reasonable price. 

You want a range that will 
heat quickly, bake evenly and 
last indefinitely. You want 
every part of that range to be 
made as perfectly as_ skilled 
hands can construct it. You 
want it made of the very 
best material and with all the 
latest improvements and conve- 
niences. You wanta range that 
is pleasing in appearance, and 
easy to keep clean. And most 
of all, you want a range that 
is backed by a binding guar- 
antee of absolute satisfaction 
from the makers to you. 


Every L-W 
Stove or Range 
bears this 
trade-mark 
and is sold by 
dealers every- 
where under a 
positive guaran- 
tee to refund your money in full if 
you are not absolutely satisfied. 





You are the sole judge of this satis- 
faction. You can see the Stove or 
Range before you buy it. You can 
compare it feature by feature with any 
similar Stove or Range on the market. 


You will find the same quality 
of material, and the same last- 
ing service in any L-W Stove 
or Range at a saving to you 
of 10 to 25 per cent over any 
similar article manufactured. 





| 


You can have the Stove or Range 


set up in your own home and use it 
| for 60 days to test its genuine worth. 
| If you are not satisfied in every par- 
ticular, the dealer will refund to you 
| every cent paid, and we in turn will 
refund the cost of the Stove or Range 
| to the dealer. 

We take all the risk, pay the freight, 
deliver the Stove or Range, and give 
you 60 days’ free trial to prove L-W 
} Stoves oul Ranges are the best values 
| ever offered, 

If your local dealer cannot show you 
the L-W Stoves and Ranges, give us his 
name, so we can arrange to place one in 
| your own home, without expense to you 
| that you may try it for yourself anc 
learn from practical experience that 
L.-W Stoves and Kanges are the most 
} durable, the most satisfactory and the 
} most economical that money can buy. 
| Illustrations of the complete line of 
L-W Stoves and Ranges, with full de 
tailed descriptions, will be mailed free 
on request. Also ask for “Stove and 
Range Pointers,” that every buyer 
should read before purchasing. Write 
for them today. 


| 


The Lattimer - Williams 


Mfg. Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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HE sum- 
mer sea- 
son brings 


with it a spirit 
of roving, a de- 
sire for wan- 
dering about 
among strange 
scenes, for let- 
ting go tempo- 
rarily of the 
responsibili- 
ties and duties 
of home and 
vagabondizing 
or tasting life 
under changed 
circumstances 
enhanced by 
imagination or 
by reminis- 
cences of good times we have had in our 
younger days. 

I have been thinking of all this the past 
few months —thinking particularly of the 
young mother, who is the victim of a definite 
longing to get away from home. To get back, 
just for a little while, to the irresponsibility of 
girlhood —to be rid of the house and its mon- 
otony and the babies — yes, in moments of re- 
bellion she even wishes to be away from them, 
just for a week of precious idleness, where she 
can once more wear a pretty gown and do her 
hair in fashion and, perhaps, meet ‘‘ nice peo- 
ple’’ and come into contact with society. 


ox 


Years Ago I suffered agonies of longing to 
visit some friends who lived on a ranch in 
Wyoming. I wanted to ride the wild broncos 
and feel the sweet wind in its big sweep over 
the open country, and go camping in the 
mountains and sleep on a bed of pine-needles. 
But I could not go. I kept telling myself 
that some day I would go — when the children 
grew older. Finally one spring, when the 
girls were fairly grown, my friend wrote me: 
‘**Come on now and let’s have our long- 
promised visit — your children are at last big 
enough to leave.’’ I replied: *‘ Alas, my 
dear, I cannot come—my children are too 
big to leave.’’ I suppose now I shall never 
go, for |have arrived at the age when we know 
with certainty that, as Milton says, ‘‘ the mind 
is its own place.”’ 

It really is an amusing fact that moralists 
are, for the most part, people whose vices 
have left them and who find it quite easy to 
prescribe moderation and patience and sim- 
plicity because such attributes correspond 
with their state of mind. I, who no longer 
have these longings to go visiting, am, per- 
haps, not quite the proper person to reason 
with the young woman who is suffering from 
them, but I love her so, and sympathize with 
her so entirely, that I really desire to say 
something to help her find, what time is sure 
to bring to her, a supreme contentment and a 
superior pride and sense of independence in 
her own home, no matter how small or how 
secluded it is, or whether it be lacking in 
much that modern household philosophy 
deems essential. 

Home is an essence, and there are many 
very rich people, people who can do exactly 
as they please and go any place they desire 
to, who have lost it, and there are many and 
many happy folk in the country, the village, 
the city tenement, who have kept it and who 
revel in it in bare rooms and around meagrely- 
furnished tables. If people could only learn 
that it is what you are, rather than what you 
have or can do, that makes you happy! 


got 


I Got So Tired of Home One Summer that 
I fell into a green and yellow melancholy and 
nagged my poor husband until he raised the 
money somehow and sent me and the children 
away ona visit. I found out later that our 
trip cramped him dreadfully in his business 
affairs, which he should have told me, but he 
didn’t wish to seem a brute who would refuse 
to send his tired wife for an outing. 

Men and women often work at cross pur- 
poses thus. The man does not explain to 
the woman just where they stand financially; 
she is in ignorance of the exact state of the 
bank account and makes many mistakes ac- 
cordingly. I detest the popular attitude of 
the wife and family being ‘‘ kept’’ by the 
man. And I am disgusted with lazy wives 
who allow their husbands to ‘‘ send’’ them to 
the lake or the seashore while they remain in 
the city at work, snatching sucli questionable 
relaxation as the town affords for lonely hus- 
bands. But I have noticed another thing, 
and that is that when the man desires the 
outing the bank-account often seems more 
elastic than when it is the wife who wishes 
to go. 

At any rate, I went and took both children 
back to old Virginia, where I used to visit 
and have such good times when I was a girl. 
My eldest was a good child with two long 
braids of hair which she had not learned to 
manage herself, and my youngest was 
blessed with a mop of tangled curls which it 
took the best part of an hourtoarrange. The 
eldest stood patiently while I dressed her, 
and then sat decorously in her clean frock, 
making the relations whom we were visiting 
think she was a queer child; but the youngest 
was frankly bad and capable of jumping into 





the middle of the bed with her precious clean 
dress and her hair just laboriously curled, 
and shrieking to go home and see her grand- 
mother and the cat! 

I was so tired, so thin and wan when I got 
home from this visit and turned the children 
out barefoot to make mud pies and climb 
trees, that it took weeks of home to restore 
me, but the visit was good in retrospect, for I 
saw dear, old faces and heard the music of 
mountain streams, and I did get to ride horse- 
back a little and see the quaint old brick 
houses in which, when I was a girl, we “* vis- 
ited around ”’ and had such loads of fun. 


. a | 
In a Sense it is a Bitter Realization, but 


we might as well face it, that we are *‘ never 
young but once’’—and the careless good 
times we have, just for a few summers when 
we are eighteen or twenty years old, are 
really part of the most evanescent phase of 
life. We cannot keep them. Some people 
bring as an argument against early marriage 
the fact that with marriage a girl’s ‘‘ good 
times’’ are over and she must settle down to 
the cares of life, but this is as it should be. 
Nothing is more pitiable than the unmarried 
woman who is seeking desperately to prolong 
her ‘‘ good times.’’ 

And the young wife, who, in moods of 
despondency, half wishes she was a girl again, 
has only to glance at the ‘‘ bachelor maid’”’ 
to see that she, too, has outlived the years of 
irresponsibility; girlhood is gone for her, too. 
Another generation of butterflies has come 
on and she is an anachronism among them, 
and if she is a bright woman she is looking 
about for something to do, some responsi- 
bility to anchor her to life. 


or 


People in Moderate Circumstances are sub- 
ject to spells of longing for the *‘ fashionable ”’ 
watering-place and the allurements of the 
summer hotel. The girls want to go and 
mother really wishes to go with them. It is 
possible that once in our lives we may have 
a good time at a summer hotel. I did, once, 
though I laugh about it now that I see how it 
was. I was young and literary, which is a 
bad combination, and the folks decided I 
ought to break away a little and learn to do 
as other literary women do, go about the 
world and grow familiar with its ways. I 
was invited to a meeting of ‘* kindred spirits ’’ 
—a literary convention at a little watering- 
place a day’s journey away. Mother kept 
the children, and I really think my husband 
was proud of me when I got on the train in 
my new frock. 

I was so happy for a day or two that it 
didn’t matter that we were half-starved at the 
hotel and that our rooms were dreadfully 
narrow and stuffy. There were so many 
interesting men there and they all thought 
that my poetry was so fine! We came in 
from the lake one evening, a jolly crowd— 
myself and the men who were so nice to me, 
and one or two women whom I had met but 
didn’t like so well—and who should rise to 
meet me from one of the tables in the big 
dining-room but my young husband, looking 
a little strange in his old suit of clothes! He 
never could tie his own necktie right, and he 
had got his hair cut a bit too close, and there 
was a white streak all around between his 
closely-cropped locks and the good, healthy 
tan of his faceand neck. Hehad thought the 
matter over and had come after me. I missed 
the banquet the next night, and my literary 
career was definitely checked, but the chil- 
dren were wonderfully glad to see me and I 
never went back again, though the kindred 
spirits have met regularly every year. 


ox 


Another Person Who is Interested in the 
summer-outing problem is the mother of 
grown daughters who are in the unsettled 
state of being just out of school, and grum- 
blingly demanding of the world that it owes 
them some of the happiness generally ascribed 
to youth. I think the restlessness of women 
and their desire to be constantly doing some- 
thing novel and entertaining is not so much 
an innate longing for pleasure as a self- 
conscious sense of emulation. They are 
trying to please other people rather than them- 
selves. To this end mothers often nag their 
girls, who would be contented at home and 
in the blessed womanly work of home, into 
attempting things they have no taste for, and 


goad them about to summer resorts when. 


really the girls would be happier at home. 
How much good money has been wasted by 
mothers who are determined to give their 
girls the ‘‘chance’’ they never had them- 
selves! How many girls are sent ‘‘ abroad ”’ 
and bored by music and art when they might 
be happily wedded to the neighbor lad they 
used to like in the old schooldays at home! 


or 


While | Do Not Commend ‘‘ The House of 
Mirth’’ as a very great book—a great book 
must give us a healthy view of life—I really 
think it a very salutary book toread. I gave 
it to both of my daughters. One, who is 
married and keeping house in a modest way, 
remarked as she laid it down after reading: 
‘*T should think this book would cure any- 
body of wishing to be rich!’’ 

The second daughter (she of the curly head 
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and obstreperous disposition) read it while 


away from home, teaching a country school. 
She walked home, eight miles, the next day 
(there was no chance to ride), and she had 
taken a notion that she must know for cer- 
tain whether our old house and her own 
pretty room with its simple pink matting and 
white curtains, and mother with her kitchen- 
apron on, were realities! 


ox 


Mrs. Wharton Has, in this book, taught us 
a strong lesson on the futility of riches and 
the diabolical results of constant pleasure- 
seeking — but she omitted the sweet parable 
she might have made by showing us just 
one happy picture of life in the common 
lot where most of the happiness and blessed- 
ness of being are to be found. Never read 
this book with the idea that the writer is ex- 
posing the aristocracy or telling tales out of 
school on ‘‘the best people.’’ Nothing is 
more absurdly cheap than to refer to a few 
rich people in the East as our aristocracy, or 
to accept the idea that people who have 
money enough to live in a certain way and 
go to certain places and do certain things are 
the ‘‘ real thing.’’ They are no more the 
‘‘real thing’’ than you are, or than the 
Russian peasant or the turbaned Turk is. 
Such distinctions are pure foolishness, and 
the women who are aping and striving to as- 
sociate with ‘‘the best people’’ are at the 
bottom of most of our financial distress and 
our business and political dishonesty. The 
idea that ‘‘ the aristocracy’’ is a division of 
people in any section of the country is absurd, 
and the fact that we allow other people to set 
the standard of living for us, or allow their 
doings to make us feel crushed or slighted, 
or accept the preposterous idea that we are 
*‘nobody,’’ is entirely unworthy of a citizen 
of the world who is blessed with eyesight 
and understanding, and, if he is very fortu- 
nate, with fair digestion. 


ox 
What I Want Young Women (and old ones, 


too) to realize is their own possibility for 
personal developments and for getting out of 
the helpless attitude which makes them so 
dependent upon the doings of others. I want 
them to wake up to the fact that the world is 
theirs. The very moment you accept life as 
a privilege and realize that you are your own 
world, all the things that have hurt and an- 
noyed you will fall away and you will find 
yourself working away on your portion of 
humanity in a cheerful and contented spirit. 
If at all possible let the people who live close 
around you be your friends and your chil- 
dren’s friends. It is pleasant to associate 
with congenial people, but I know many 
mothers who are always overlooking com- 
panionable folk in their efforts to have their 
children ‘‘ associate with the best ’’— what a 
smug admission of one’s own inferiority! 
Too many mothers make the mistake of 
allowing their children to do all their visit- 
ing away from home, and to feel lost without 
some ‘‘chum’’ or constant companion from 
outside. This is the result of neglecting the 
charming amenities of life at home while the 
children are little. Wake up, listless mother, 
from your longing and day-dreaming, your 
wishing to do as other people do. Although it 
is a year until next vacation-time, put away 
your fretting because you haven’t money 
enough to go to the lake or the seashore. 
There is no place more bereft of the grace of 
God than a summer hotel; and summer resi- 
dences, cottages and villas are plagued by the 
servant question in its most virulent form and 
beset exactly as your home is, only more so, by 
the world-old problem of three meals a day. 
Let us repudiate the idea that people fall back 
on home and home folk when they can’t go 
any place else. There are such people, but 
they are not the ‘‘ best people,’’ are they? 


oot 


The Ideal Outing is the home camping or 
picnic party where there is no attempt at 
style, no emulation for smart effects, but where 
everybody wades the creek and there is just 
old-fashioned fun and frolic. But if you are 
just dying to take a trip or make a visit, per- 
haps you might as well try it, for you are sure 
to come home cured of your longing and 
strengthened in the great truth, a little hack- 
neyed, perhaps, as all great truths are bound 
to seem sometimes, that ‘‘there is no place 
like home.’’ Sweep your rooms and make 
them free from dust as possible (dim rooms 
wherein the sunshine is made mild), scrub 
your porch, keep your flowers sprinkled, 
have a clean tablecloth, let the children visit 
with you in a world of childish fancy .and 
idealism. Let the tired husband be greeted 
when he comes in by the intangible air of 
sweet content which the strong, capable 
woman can always convey to her family, since 
it is a state of mind rather than the accom- 
paniment of ease or luxury. 





NOTE—A number of readers have written to “‘ The 
Country Contributor’’ requesting her to answer certain 
questions or treat specified subjects through her letters to 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. It is not always possible to do 
this, hence correspondents are urged to send their names 
and addresses, and inclose postage, to “* The Country Con- 
tributor,’’ if they desire replies. 














HEINZ 


Sunshine 
and 
Purity 
Sunshine, fresh 
air, immaculate 
cleanliness and 
perfect sanitation 
—these are the con- 
ditions that prevail 
to the farthest cor- 


ners of the Heinz 
Kitchens. 


The doors are 
wide open—always 
have been. Last 
year we had 30,000 
visitors, and they 
are still coming in 
ever-increasing 
numbers to marvel 
at the thoroughness 
which character- 
izes the home of 


SL 
VARIETIES 


Most important 
of all—Heinz prod- 
ucts are made not 
only to conform 
to but actually 
exceed the require- 
ments of all State 
and National Pure 


Food Laws. 


HEINZ 


Tomato Ketchup 


Ketchup is a product fre- 
quently adulterated and 
colored. Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup is absolutely pure. 
It is made of choice, fresh, 
ripe tomatoes and pure 
spices, bottled hot from the 
kettle and is thoroughly 
sterilized. Get a bottle 
from your grocer. Let us 
send you a copy of our 
booklet, ‘‘The Spice of Life.”’ 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


New York Pittsburgh 
Chicago London 
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Puzzle of the Policeman’s Patrol 


| ar is a bird’s-eye view of Suburbanville. 


By Hector Rosenfeld 


The lone policeman’s route takes in the eight avenues and eight streets. He starts from 


Avenue H and Third Street on his nightly rounds and is obliged to patrol at least two blocks on each street and each avenue, finishing 


at Avenue H and Fourth Street. 





The task itself is not a difficult one, but being fond of puzzles the watchman has complicated matters 
by striving to accomplish his duty and at the same time make as few turns as possible. 


twenty-four turns, or right angles, but by repeated efforts he has reduced this number. 
few right angles can the trip be made, not forgetting that at least two blocks on each street and each avenue must be covered? 


The first time he tried it he found it took him 
He thinks now he has reached the minimum. In how 





In addition to giving the answer to this puzzle give us, in not more than twenty-five words, a new idea to be carried out on our puzzle page. 
For skill in solving the puzzle, and for the neatness, originality and general care displayed in preparing the slips, we will give: 


$25 to the person sending the correct solution, and, in the judzment of the Editor of The Journal, the 
best prepared slip; $10 for the correct answer and the second best slip; $5 for the correct answer and 
the third best slip, and $1 each for the next forty-seven (47): 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87.00. 


Answer to the July Puzzle 


The route is as follows: Washington, 
Charleston, Jacksonville, Tallahassee, Atlanta, 
Columbus, Pittsburg, Binghamton, Harris- 
burg, Philadelphia, New York, Poughkeepsie, 
Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, Fort Wayne, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Chattanooga, Jack- 
son, Bloomington, Terre Haute, Chicago (or 
the exact reverse of this order): 2725 miles. 


PRIZE WINNERS 


First Prize — Marion E. Robbins, Massachusetts 
Second Prize — Amelia Brehme, Missouri 
Third Prize — Daniel D. Colcock, Jr., Louisiana 


Other Prizes—J. W. DeFord, Indianaj Helen G. 
Fisk, California; Walter Swenerton, Canada; Edward O. 
Cutler, Maine; Everette H. Bickley, Ohio; W. H. Steiner, 
Missouri; Lillian Hymer, Louisiana; Mrs. J. B. French, 
Kansas; W. H. Sutton, Jr., New Jersey; Arthur L. 
Jackson, Rhode Island; Anna Yates, Indian Territory; 
Mrs. Helen Weir, Colorado; Mrs. Myrvin Davis, Idaho; 
Mrs. J. A. Bryant, Canada; E. M. Peyton, Utah; Lillian 
Edwards, Oklahoma Territory ; Ellsworth Hibbs, District of 
Columbia; Mrs. W.C. Neilson, Georgia; Edgar Thompson, 
Tennessee; Charles Ruby, Canada; E. Hughes, Minnesota; 
Mrs. Susie Kiff, North Dakota; Margaret C. Raymond, 
Nova Scotia; Mabel T. Hollomon, Washington; Dr. C. S. 
Wyeth, Ohio; E. N. Flanders, South Dak.ta; J. H. Sower, 
Kentucky ; William J. Raenber, Wisconsin; Mary C. King, 
South Carolina; Mrs. A. J. Williamson, Connecticut; 
Ellen Hooker, Pennsylvania; Mrs. L. O. Packard, Maine; 
Mrs. C. C. Bradley, Michigan; Mrs. J. O. Harris, Florida; 
Edmund B. Maloney, New York; H. A. Weller, Maryland; 
H. B. Orr, Arkansas; Mrs. H. W. Furlong, California; 
R. E. Pepper, Illinois; P. H. Brown, Texas; May Norris, 
New Hampshire; Mrs. Powhatan Breeden, Jr., Virginia; 
Walter Sprunt, North Carolina; M. Davis, Canada; Lucy 
L. Brown, Massachusetts; Alice L. Hapgood, Vermont; 
Hector C. Whitaker, Canada. 


Some New Puzzles Next Month 





Read These Positive Directions 


Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadelphia not earlier than September 5, and not 


later than the morning of September 10. 
The correct solution of this month’s puzzle will be published in the November JOURNAL. 
We cannot undertake to answer any questions whatever about the puzzle. 


The privilege of answering this puzzle is open to all. For convenience in hancling the replies the following 
form of answer is suggested, but not required. Mail your answer to 


The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, P. O. Box 1401, Philade'phia 
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| The best **brain 


food” isthat which 
keeps your veins 
and arteries fullest 
of red corpuscles. 


You think with 
your blood. 


| 

| 

| 

Mental activity draws 
the vital fluid to the 
brain, and your mental 
ability depends upon the 
quantity and quality of 
the red corpuscles. 


You naturally feel 
stupid after eating heavy 
_foods—they draw blood 
| away from the brain dur- 
ing the process of di- 
gestion. 
| You cannot work brain and 


stomach at their full capacity 
at the same time. 


| For a clear brain a// day 
long, try Apitezo, with cream, 

for lunch as well as for break- 
| fast. 


Apwtezo 


‘is a real “brain food,” be- 


cause it isa perfect body food. 
It is the on/y food in which 
all the food 


_ments are scientifically com- 


necessary ele- 
bined. 

| It is good for old and 
young — for growing children 
and their mothers, and for 


growing business men. 

In form, Apitezo is a crisp, 
delicious cereal that is worth 
eating for what it does—it 
keeps you well supplied with 
the little red corpuscles, and 
furnishes your system with a 
natural tonic in the form of 
healthful vegetable iron. 


Try Apitezo with milk or 
cream for a month, and you 
will keep right on eating it, 
for you can actually feel the 
good it does. 


Apitezo Biscuits, 15c the pack- 


age. Apitezo Grains, toc the 


| package. 
Sold by grocers everywhere. 


Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. 
d J A. 


Address, Chicago, U.S. A 


. - 
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By Laura A. Smith 
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The Girl Who Lives in a Small Town 


Third Article: How She Can Earn Money and Stay at Home 


VERY girl in a small town 

should say to herself: 

‘I will not go to a big 

city to work until I have tried 

every possible way of earning 
money here at home.’’ 

Let no one dissuade you 
from this course. Remember 
that nowadays there is no city 
and no country so far as in- 
terchange of thought and prod- 
ucts is concerned. The rail- 
road, trolley, telegraph and 
telephone knit the city and 
country together. The rural- 
delivery system brings the mail ; 
and packages to your door, ¥ 
and the mail-order system 
gives the farmer’s wife all the advantages 
the city shopper has. Do not think because 
you live forty minutes or six hours from a 
larger city you cannot sell your wares there. 
Study the advertising pages of your maga- 
zine and count the number of times you are 
asked to send for catalogue and price-list and 
order goods from the city by mail. Thus 
you, in your home town, can communicate 
with the towns near you and work up as good 
a trade as if you were paying board and spend- 
ing money in the city itself to earn money. 


Three Things Above Others are in your 
favor. Never has there been such a demand 
in modern times for handwork. Never has 
there been a better field for the sale of origi- 
nal favors and decorations for social enter- 
tainments of every sort. The pure food 
movement which is agitating the entire coun- 
try has made people think seriously of the 
dangers of food adulterations, and of the value 
of pure, wholesome candies, cakes and other 
food products and home cooking. Does not 
this encourage you to enter the field so full of 
opportunity and possibility for you? 

Study yourself. Can you make dainty 
candies or cakes from some tried recipe 
found in grandmother's cook-book? Can you 
crystallize rose leaves, violets, mint leaves, 
or prepare salted almonds or peanuts? Can 
you make cunning little jars of marmalade, 
jellies, conserves or pickles, such as hostesses 
would be glad to place before guests? Have 
you a space for a kitchen garden where you 
can raise herbs for kitchen bouquets for sea- 
soning soups, lavender and old-fashioned, 
sweet-smelling herbs, red and green peppers, 
mint, watercress, lettuce and radishes out of 
season? Have you ever studied mushroom 
culture and tried to raise mushrooms in your 
cellar? Do you like to take long tramps 
through the country gathering ferns, autumn 
leaves, berries, burrs, grasses for winter bou- 
quets to press in little books for gifts? 


Can You Embroider, knit or crochet? Can 
you make dainty things for baby to wear or 
to amuse him? Can you dress dolls? Can 
you make pen-and-ink sketches, pastel, or 
paint well enough to decorate favors or il- 
luminated texts so popular for gifts? Can 
you paint on china? Can you take pretty 
pictures with a camera? Are you interested 
in collecting old furniture, quilts, coverlets, 
brasses and antiques generally? Have you 
a skill in wood-carving, hammering metals, 
bookbinding and this line of handwork? Can 
you sew or hemstitch? Can you weave rag- 
carpet rugs? Can you make lace? 

** Pshaw,’’ you say, ‘‘ one could never find 
a market for such stuff, at least one could not 
sell enough to pay forthe work.’’ Every city 
of any size now has its Arts and Crafts shops, 
Women’s Exchanges and art stores for this 
line of work. They will be as glad to see 
your work as you are to submit it. 

After you have decided upon the line of 
work you will undertake, despise not the 
time spent in preliminary preparation. It 
pays. Take atrip to the city and visit the 
department stores, the Arts and Crafts shops 
and the Women’s Exchanges, Take time 
to note and to put into your memorandum- 
book the novelties which they have and for 
which there seems to be a demand, the 
prices, estimate the cost and figure the 
profit there is to the maker. Do not be 
afraid of getting too much information on 
the subject. Send for catalogues and price- 
lists of similar goods. 


If You Have No Money to start your busi- 
ness with, borrow at least enough to invest 
in wrapping and packing materials, business 
cards, stationery, stamps and cuts of photo- 
graphs if you wish to send pictures of your 
work. Remember the eye is attracted first. 
Determine to put your goods in neat, attract- 
ive parcels which shall carry out the idea of 
the contents. If you can devise an original 
way of wrapping your goods so much the 
better. Make it a point to order from lead- 
ing city firms some small piece of china 
or glass, something dainty which is easily 
crushed, and something in the way of confec- 
tions or cakes. Have these sent by express 
or mail. Unwrap the parcels carefully and 
note how they are prepared for safe mail- 
ing. Do likewise yourself. Remember that 
womankind likes dainty, fancy boxes. 


ORAWN BY FRANCES 0. JONES 














Consider well 
the best way of 
presenting your 
goods to the 
public. After 
deciding on the 
outside wrap- 
ping remember 
that delica- 
cies must be 
wrapped in par- 
affin paper, and 
needlework and art goods in fresh tissue- 
paper, tinted and faintly scented, if you wish 
to please. Never put up a package for mail- 
ing in a careless manner lest your goods be 
spoiled before they reach your customer. 
Your own particular style of wrapping paper 
and string give a businesslike air to your 
goods. Neat business cards and plain white 
stationery of good quality will help stamp 
you asabusiness woman. Your home printer 
will take an interest in getting out the cards 
for you, but do not let him print anything 
florid or gaudy. Give a name to your home. 
Sunny View, Pine Lodge or any specific name 
will attract the eye and ear more quickly 
than 607 Main Street. 








Make Friends with the mail-carrier, the 
mailing-clerk in the post-office, the express 
agent, drayman, telephone and telegraph 
operators. Each of these public servants may 
be able to help you send your goods promptly 
and you must see the value of making them 
your friends. Have your own working cor- 
ner, a woodshed converted into a‘‘ studio,’’ or 
a table behind a screen. Have your regular 
serious working-hours. Be systematic and 
do nothing by fitsand starts. Plantodo your 
work in such a place and at such a time that 
you will not be a nuisance inthe home circle. 
Above all, keep good-natured and do not keep 
up a constant drain on the family sympathies. 
Any loss of nervous force interferes with your 
best work. When you wish to cry—don’t. 
Laugh instead. Make cheerfulness your 
stock-in-trade. When you are hurt and dis- 
appointed say: ‘‘ Never mind, better luck 
nexttime.’’ That is the way a man does, and 
a business woman must acquire all the best 
traits of a business man if she would succeed. 


Around You on Every Side lies the store- 
house filled with things which will attract 
country-hungry city folk. Have you a good 
camera? If not, you can earn one by getting 
subscriptions to periodicals or buy one on 
payments. Take snapshots of the simplest 
things which you see—chickens, kittens, 
gardens, babies. Pictures of dear old men 
and women delight the city workers who are 
planning some day to go back and visit the 
old folks. Even rail fences may have a 
market value when photographed with their 
angles filled with tangles of wild flowers. 

These pictures and many other motifs you 
can work up in clever favors for social, club 
and church affairs. Study the occasion and 
the season. There are holidays the year 
round, bridal entertainments, bachelor and 
college affairs. In your favors strive to com- 
bine a bit of sentiment with the design — 
garlands and girls for cotillons, books and 
quotations for club women. To favors for 
luncheons add paper cases for ices and salads, 
and candle-shades to correspond, Study all 
the possibilities. Be ready to accept ideas 
—you can stamp them with vour originality. 
Keep a notebook and watch your garden for 
flowers inseason. You can use the same idea 
in embroidery, china-painting, decorating 
cakes —in any decorative work you do. 


“To Meet the Popular Demand” —this 
phrase is a part of every merchant’s trade 
vocabulary and it is an excellent one for the 
young business girl. If there is no popular 
demand for the work you can do create one. 
Bring your enthusiasm and your eloquence to 
bear on your friends until they feel they must 
possess what you have to sell. See what the 
popular demands are. Study them intelli- 
gently and do nothing blindly. 

Instead of trying to send samples of your 
favors, which might prove expensive, take 
photographs of the prettiest six and make a 
little page, showing them, to slip into your 
letters. If your home printer cannot make 
the cuts he can tell you where to send. Ask 
for the return of the cuts and you will have 
them for future printings, thus saving ex- 
pense. To start a trade in favors and 
novelties, ask your town merchants to allow 
you a corner in a show case or window to 
display your goods and your cards. Ask 
your friends in adjoining towns for lists of 
their friends interested in church or social 
affairs. Advertise as much as possible in 
your home paper, and do not neglect to have 
a ‘‘personally-conducted’’ table of your 
articles at all your home bazars and at 
similar bazars in towns near you. 






Rely on Yourself. Oh, that 
this could be printed in let- 
ters a foot high! When your 
friend says she will write to 
some one for you ask her to 
give you the name and ad- 
dress. Write yourself, send- 
ing your cards and asking 
patronage. 

To secure lists of club 
women write the secretaries 
of clubs in your town and in 
surrounding ones. When you 
begin to branch out you can 
get the addresses of the secre- 
taries of all the women’s clubs 
in your State Federation by 
writing to the secretary of 
your State Federation, or you can write to the 
secretary of the National Federation, Mrs. 
Charles Perkins, Knoxville, Tennessee. By 
reading the society columns of the newspapers 
you will see the addresses of women who 
entertain, and there is no harm in sending 
them your announcement. The Sunday 
morning newspapers, under church advertise- 
ments, give the names of pastors of city 
churches. By writing the pastors and telling 
your purpose you can secure the names of 
presidents and secretaries of women’s and 
young people’s societies in the churches. 
Send these your announcements, asking for 
dates of bazars and terms upon which they 
will sell goods for you. 


If You Have an Aptitude for millinery Jearn 
to trim hats and make pretty bows through 
some really good milliner, and establish your 
own little shop in a room of your house. Cater 
to the country trade, the farmers’ wives and 
daughters who come to town Saturdays to 
shop. Try honestly to please them and they 
will recommend you to their friends. Re- 
member that all farmhouses are now connected 
by telephone, and the farmer’s wife can 
help you advertise your wares splendidly. 

With the help of the village cabinet-maker 
who can restore old furniture you may be 
able to start a shop for the sale of antiques. 
Fit up an old-fashioned room in your house. 
City antique shops have buyers throughout 
the country. They will be glad to visit you 
and perhaps appoint you agent. Send to the 
city shops for catalogues. See what they sell 
and what they charge for their wares. 


If Cooking is Your Specialty, strive for fine 
flavor, freshness and pretty decorative effects 
with marzipan (almond paste), spun sugar 
and fondant made from confectioner’s sugar. 
Marzipan can be moulded into turkeys, fruits, 
vegetables— anything you choose. Candied 
fruits, flowers, mint and rose leaves sell well. 
So do pure candies for children, old-fashioned 
molasses candy, popcorn wrapped in husks 
and tied with raffia. To your fine cookery 
add the art of making salads for companies 
near home, decorating the table and giving 
ideas for original entertainments. Most 
church societies in smaller cities have Satur- 
day markets for the sale of home-made 
cookery, and most grocerymen are willing to 
put in home-made delicacies. There are 
Women’s Exchanges for the sale of such 
goods. If you start out you will be surprised 
to see how easily you can work up your own 
patronage. Hotels, restaurants and groceries 
will buy mint, watercress, mushrooms and 
garden products, 


If You are Interested in becoming a libra- 
rian, by writing your State library commission 
at the State capital you can follow a course 
of study by mail and take examinations 
thereon without leaving your home town. 
Private kindergartens always interest bright 
girls, and so do children’s music and dancing 
classes. The girl who plays good music for 
dancing and games can get a chance to play 
for dances and children’s parties. Saturday 
sketching classes and pen-and-ink classes, 
shopping in the city for stay-at-homes, 
helping busy women prepare club papers, 
starting small circulating libraries by buy- 
ing current fiction and lending it at two or 
three cents a day, magazine and newspaper 
stands and agencies—all these are sugges- 
tions worth following. 

If you wish to do newspaper work you 
cannot find a better place to start than as so- 
ciety reporter in your own town, where you 
can get good preliminary training and experi- 
ence. If you like stenography learn it 
thoroughly and then set up your own office as 
public stenographer. 


Do Not Think for an Instant that every one 
is against you and your friends will not rally 
to your support if you seriously try to make 
your own way at home. The sweetest and 
dearest thing in the whole world, next toa 
baby, is a young, innocent girl. The whole 
world loves her and is ready to help her 
every time. Home friends and relatives are 
just as ready to help and encourage as are 
strangers; why not try them first? 

NOTE—The fourth article in this series, “* How She 


Can Best Succeed in the City,’ will appear in the next 
(the October) issue of The Journal. 
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The Right Idea 


The body needs support ; the out- 
lines require training ; but the vital 
organs——the lungs, for instance, 
rebel at compression. TJhe right 
idea is found in the Ferris Good 
Sense Waist, a flexible garment, 
beautifully shaped in the making, 
the most exquisite lines of nature 
being exactly reproduced. Every 
curve of bust, waist and hip is 
moulded in the fabric until the 


FERRIS 


sense WAIST 


SENSE 
fits the form asa soft kid glove fits 
the hand, yielding to every breath 
and motion, Think of the advan- 
tage of this over rigid stays and 





steels, that always distress and 
frequently injure the wearer. And 
you have the reason why thou- 


sands upon thousands of healthful, 
beautiful, well-dressed women are 
wearing Ferris Good Sense Waists 
—the right idea. 





} Style 223 
Price $1.00 


Young ladies 
12 to 17 years. 





Fine quality 
satleen. 
Button front, 
laced back. 





Sizes 
19 to 28 inches. 
White 
and Drab. 





Style 525 
Price $1.00 


Single ply 
batiste 
linen finish. 





Fine quality 
bone buttons. 





Sizes 
1g to 30 inches. 


White only. 





Style 606 
Price $1.00 


Made of 
excellent 
quality coutil. 
Beautiful 
garment. 
Removable 
rust-proof 
steels. 
Pearl buttons. 
Sizes 
19 to 30 inches, 
White only. 








Ferris Waists are sold by leading 
dealers. None genuine without 
the name in red. 


Send for the Ferris Book, free. 


We fully guarantee all Ferris 
Good Sense and Equipoise Waists 
and will exchange without charge 
any waist found to be defective in 
either material or workmanship. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 
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an Make Your Own Hat 


How You 





AN ESPECIALLY GIRLISH HAT. IT MAY BE COVERED 
WITH FRENCH FELT OR VELVET 


269 Patterns for this hat frame can be supplied in 

one size. Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 
cents, post-free. The hat requires % of a yard of buck- 
ram, 1 bolt of hat wire. For covering frame 1% yards of 
velvet, 2 yards of silk or 1 yard of French felt. Order 
by number from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


ANY women have natural artistic 

ability for blending colors and an 

eye for outline, but they lack a 
practical knowledge of how to put mate- 
rials together. Quite simple and very 
fascinating is millinery work, and when 
once understood it becomes a profitable 
accomplishment, for an original model of 
a costly hat can be copied at a surprisingly 
small figure —less, in fact, than that fre- 
quently paid for a commonplace hat. 

There are often feathers, velvet, ribbon 
and ornaments —too good to throw away 
—which have been saved from hats of 
previous seasons, and these can be used in 
making a new hat, thereby reducing the 
cost even more. 

Artistic taste and distinctive originality 
are of great value in millinery, and sim- 
plicity is a thing always to be desired. 
Refinement of dress is nowhere better 
indicated than in the choice of a hat. 
Extremes in fashions should be avoided; 
the contour of the face, the complexion, 
the hair, the height and style of the 
women all should be taken into considera- 
tion when selecting a hat. 


EGARDING colors, the quiet tones are 
always safe, and the staple colors, such 

as blue, brown, green, red and gray, are 
always good; black is unquestionably good 
taste, and the black hat is alike satisfactory 
for dress occasions and for ordinary wear. 

To be successful in millinery (as inevery 
other line of work) it is necessary that the 
foundation be faultless; therefore it is 
important that the hat frame be absolutely 
perfect in line and correct in measurement. 

Some women find it satisfactory to con- 
struct their own hat frames, as in so doing an 
opportunity is given to bend the frame to 
suit the individual style of the wearer, 

Sometimes the narrowing or widening of a 
brim a quarter of an inch is responsible for 
the becomingness of a hat. Then, again, 
sheer necessity drives some women to the 
construction of the hat—from foundation to 
trimming —for it is surprising to know that 
in many a western town or city of familiar 
name, a hat frame is not to be bought in the 
shops, although the same shops handle made 
and trimmed hats. The fashioning of the 
frame is an easy task providing one has a 
pattern and full directions for the work, 


HAVE made the designs for the frames of 

the two hats illustrated on this page, and 
the use of the patterns— with accompanying 
Guide-Charts and full directions — will insure 
success in reproducing them. 

Distinctly new and pretty is the quaint 
Empire model, with drooping brim to be 
worn well over the face. 
It is a design at once 
youthful, simple and 
becoming — selected 
especially for a young 
girl. The hat, as pic- 
tured, ismadeof French 
felt in the pretty shade 
of red called “ rasp- 
berry.’’ Thetrimming 
is simple, consisting of 
ruchings and rosettes of 
ribbon in three shades 
of red and two dark red 
quills. The material 
required is twelve yards 
of ribbon, number 
twelve, one yard of 
French felt, a yard wide, 
andtwoquills, Cut out 
the felt for the covering 
while cutting out the 


By Madame Cullinane 


buckram frame, allowing an addi- 
tional half-inch for seams. Cover 
the upper side of the brim first, clip- 
ping the outer edge, turning it on to 
the under side and hemming it 
down; stitch the felt closely at the 
line of the head-size. The facing 
of the under brim is slipstitched to 
that of the upper brim at the outer 
edge. The top of the crown is cov- 
ered smoothly with the cloth, the 
edge clipped and sewed down on to 
the side crown. The piece for the 
side crown is cut on the bias of the 
cloth and will require more than 
half an inch on each edge to turn in 
(as the felt on the bias is liable to 
stretch considerably). Fold a hem 
at each edge and stretch the strip 
of felt tightly around the side crown ; 
join at the front where the trimming 
will cover the seam. Cover the 
bandeau with the felt. This is 
adjusted across the front of tlre 
crown after the hat is completed —to give 
the desired til but requires no trimming. 


OW the hat is ready fortrimming. Com- 
mencing with the ruching around the 
crown, cut five pieces of ribbon (measuring 
one yard and a quarter each), plait as illus- 
trated and sew to the side crown, the lightest 
shade at the top. For tlife rosettes cut a cir- 


cular piece of buckram two ifiches in diameter, 
wire around the edge and bind with a piece of 
ribbon. Cut the ribbon for rosettes into two- 
inch lengths and fold to resemble rose-petals; 





VELVET-COVERED HAT, SIMPLE IN LINE, WITH 

DROOPING BRIM; A STYLE GENERALLY BECOMING 
2696 Patterns for this hat frame can be supplied in 
one size. Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 

cents, post-free. The hat requires 4 of a yardof buckram, 
1 bolt of hat wire. For covering frame 1% yards of velvet 
or 1% yards of silk. Order by number from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


sew these to the wired circle of buck- 
ram. Sew row after row of ribbon loops 
around the buckram circle, beginning at 
the outer edge with the darkest shade of 
ribbon, and working the lighter shades 
in toward the centre, where the rosettes 
may be finished with a button mould 
covered with the darkest shade of rib- 
bon, or with a bit of velvet to match if 
you happen to have it ; a cut-steel but- 


: “sl Pag / 
ton also makes an effective finish. This / 


model is also very pretty made in velvet 
in any of the favored shades, and a bunch 
of ostrich tips may replace the quills 
and rosettes; a twist of velvet may be 
substituted for the ruchings around the 
crown. 

This hat frame is a good one to cover 
with black taffeta for mourning wear. 
The silk may be used plain for the cover- 
ing; the edge bound with a bias fold of 
the silk; and the ruchings and rosettes 
made of bias silk strips. These strips of 
silk are finished on each edge with a 
very narrow hem, and are used in the 
same manner as ribbon. 





THE DETAILS OF THE VELVET HAT—FEATHERS ARRANGED UPON A 
FOUNDATION 


ee 








SHOWING THE COVERED FRAME UNTRIMMED, 
AND DETAILS OF TRIMMING 


HE second hat pictured is one of the new 


high-crowned models, but is notan extreme | 


example, being medium in size. The hat is 


covered plain with velvet and will require | 


one yard and a quarter. The method of cov- 
ering the hat is the same as described for the 
Empire model. Thetrimming is very simple, 
consisting of a bunch of four good ostrich 
tips and a bunch of roses at the back. The 
color scheme is brown, The velvet is one of 
the new medium shades, the feathers are a 
little darker, and the roses show all the 
pretty bronze tones from light to dark, 

Brown has won great favor during the 
summer, and it bids fair to continue a 
popular shade during the autumn and 
winter. Brown is a becoming color, as, 
in its many shades, it tones in prettily 
with the hair. 

The hat just described, is, however, 
equally pretty in any other well-chosen 
combination of colors. Gray, in the shade 
called ‘‘smoke”’ or ‘‘ Vesuvius,’’ is one 


much used in millinery ; black and white | 


is stylish for this type of hat, and all black 
is always serviceable and good-looking. 

You will find the following way of ad- 
justing ostrich feathers very satisfactory 
—much more so than sewing the feathers 
directly to the hat as in the old manner. 
Cut a piece of buckram or rice net two 
inches and a half long and one inch wide, 
wire the edge and cover with some of the 
same velvet used for the hat. Group the 
feathers upon this buckram foundation 
very much as is shown in the detail illus- 
tration, first holding them against the hat 
until you secure graceful drooping lines, 
then sewing them to the foundation. The 
foundation may then be firmly sewed to 
the hat. In this manner the feathers will 
remain in place without having that stiff 
look they so often present. 


STRICH feathers are much in favor 
this season. Although the ostrich 


feather is quite costly it will serve for 
many seasons on both summer and winter 
hats, Many women have odds and ends 


SIDE VIEW, SHOWING A GRACEFUL AR- 
RANGEMENT OF THE OSTRICH FEATHERS 


of these feathers varying in color and 
state of preservation; these may, how- 
ever, all be bundled up and taken 
to the dye shop, where they may be 
colored alike, and renovated by pad- 
ding the best tips with the little left- 
over bits. It is really quite surprising 
what good results are obtained at a 
very small cost, and after all, ostrich 
feathers are not a bad investment. 
Quills are much used to trim the 
hat in tailored style and there are 
also many novelties in fancy, made 
feathers, not quite so uncompromis- 
ing as the quill, from which may be 
chosen some very pretty trimmings. 
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GAGE MILLINERY: 








or sale at lead 
ing retail millin 
ery departments 


L&eectablishments 





our dealer 
(AI GAGE 5 


vg) 

Oa ASZDS 
; It will pay you to 3 

Send a Postal Card 


For F R E E pone pe about 


Sheets and Sheeting 
«DWIGHT 
ANCHOR” 


Sheets, 
Sheeting, 
’ and Pillow 
BRAND Cases. 
Demand to 
see it before 
purchasing. 



























is the name 


and this is 





the trade- ANCHOR 


mark brand 
found on 


all the best 


Tf not found at your dealers, write us, 


DWIGHT MFG. CO., NEW YORK 


IMPERIAL 


SMYRNA ROGS 











In artistic beauty, evenness of weave, 
thickness, purity of wool, and longevity, 
the “IMPERIAL” excels any other 
Smyrna Rug made. It will pay you to 


2 Insist on the “IMPERIAL” 


They are woven in one piece, are ex- 
actly alike on both sides, and being re 
versible will twice outwear a carpet at ¢ 
equal price. 

The majority of the ‘ 
perfect reproductions ins 
colorings of costly ¢ 1R Ss. There 
are also choice Two-tone and LDeitt 
patterns. 

Sizes 18 x 36 inches to 12 x 18 feet. 

CAUTION: The registered trade 
mark “I. S. R.” is woven into the sel 
vage of every “IMPERIAL.” It’s your 
guarantee and ours. 


many patt 
the d 








030263 5)4100002) 


Send for our ooklet “Art anc Utility’ 
showing “IMPERIALS"™ in their Leau- 


tiful patterns and colorings 
W. & J, SLOANE, Esta ed 184 
Sole Selling Agent . 
\ 880 Broadway, New York. 
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NEVER had any idea of a career other 

than that of a teacher in the public schools. 

The first years were passed in a crowded 
city school under the rule of an arbitrary and 
conventional-minded superintendent: then I 
secured the country position I had always 
coveted in Sweetwater, the home of my child- 
hood. There was only one teacher besides 
myself, a capable, intelligent girl named 
Mabel Lawson, who entered into my plans 
with enthusiasm. We both boarded with 
Uncle William and Aunt Matilda in the house 
in which I was born. 


| had Always Loved Children, even quite 
horrid children, and my strongest desire was 
to make them a little less horrid. Therefore, 
I cast longing eyes on Uncle William’s big, 
disused barn. I yearned to turn it into a 
sort of club-house for the school where I could 
teach the children the lessons that do not lie 
between the covers of books. With all my 
thinking I could not make the plan seem prac- 
ticable, for the children could not safely be 
given the freedom of Uncle William’s prem- 
ises. They would eat his fruit, trample on 
the edges of his flower-beds, throw apple- 
cores on his wi iks, and generally distress his 
gentle, order-! ving soul. It would not be 
right to ask him to submit to the inevitable 
annoyance and damage. 


On Washington's Birthday the idea came 
to me that made my plan seem possible, and 
the next day I established the Law and Order 
Club, selecting for charter members the ten 
children in whom I saw the greatest consid- 
eration for the rights and property of others. 
After various experiments these regulations 
were found to be the best: 

The condition of membership is a pledge to 
do no mischief, to deface wantonly in no way 
the works of God or man. A child wishing 
to join the club is put on probation, during 
which time he is allowed to attend the meet- 
ings. Any member seeing a probationer do 
something contrary to the spirit of the club 
must drop an unsigned complaint into a box 
on my desk, giving date and nature of the 
act. These I discuss with the probationer 
before allowing him to join the club. The 
probation may be long or short; it ends only 
when I am satisfied that the child has a clear 
understanding of the pledges involved. 

Complaints against members are dropped 
into the same box, but once a member no 
child can be accused by name. There isa 
heavy penalty for any one who betrays the 
identity of an accused child after his proba- 
tion ends. A complaint runs like this: ‘‘A 
member of the club pulls up wild flowers by 
the roots when he picks them. Does the 
club consider this vandalism?’’ At each 
meeting I read the communications and we 
discuss them, coming to a definite conclusion 
as to whether the act is permissible or not. 


In the Beginning I concentrated attention 
on the children’s duty to property, but by a 
natural development their duty to animals 
and human beings was soon included. The 
club formally discountenances any unkindness 
or rudeness. Occasionally, when the busi- 
ness of the meeting is over, I give a short talk 
on any act of vandalism I have seen or have 
read, keeping the children in touch with 
public efforts to preserve forests, streams, his- 
torical relics and beauty, wherever found, 
ending with a few words about our duty to 
the people and things about us-—— no sermon, 
just an intimate little talk. After this we 
have as much fun as possible. 

Each child belonging to this club thus be- 
comes a nucleus of good. His children and 
his children’s children will be law-abiding; 
they will be guardians rather than despoilers 
of public property, and natural beauty will 
be safe in their hands. 

When Uncle William saw that the members 
of the club were to be trusted he allowed me 
the use of the barn, and thus the club made 
it possible for me to carry out my other 
plans. On the last day of the school year I 
announced that the club had found a home 
and explained my plans. There was wild 
enthusiasm, and some of the older ones who 
disdained membership tried to look indif- 
ferent. By Thanksgiving every child was a 
member. 


Such a Happy Vacation as we had, getting 
the School Home, as we called it, into shape. 
Some of the boys were excellent carpenters; 
a neighbor in the lumber business let us have 
the material at cost; the hardware man fol- 
lowed his example, while the plumber—I 
am proud to record it—put in the necessary 
plumbing free. He is suspected, however, of 
being an admirer of Mabel Lawson! What 
money was necessary the children and I 
earned. I cannot tell you in this short article 
how we did it, but it was all earned. 

From the main body of the barn we parti- 
tioned off a small kitchen and dressing-rooms; 
we put in windows and window-seats; lined 
the walls; and—crowning glory!—built a 
chimney and a big open fireplace of field 
stones. We also set up a big, air-tight stove 
in a zinc-lined recess where its ugliness did 
not intrude. The electric lights were my own 
contribution. They cost a good deal, but it 
was money wellspent. The children’s parents 
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gave us chairs and tables and we found some 
veritable treasures in garrets. On the walls 
we tacked photographic reproductions of the 
best works of art and put up shelves for the 
library we began to acquire. There is no 
need of a custodian — not even for the books, 
for no children have the privileges of the 
home who are not members of the Law and 
Order Club, which insures careful use of our 
possessions. A committee is appointed each 
month to care for the home, Icok after the fires 
and assume general responsibility. 

Besides much informal use during the 
week we have aregular gathering there every 
Friday evening from seven to nine-thirty. 
The Law and Order Club meets one Friday; 
another club which I will describe later has 
another evening; a third is devoted to work- 
ing with our hands, either on the home itself, 
or on articles to sell for its benefit; on the 
fourth we keep open huuse and invite our 
parents and friends. 


In the Management of the School Home 
there are only such restrictions as we found 
absolutely necessary. We started with none 
and we make one with the utmost reluctance. 
I insist on cleanliness, courtesy and regard 
for others, but beyond this there are no rules 
except suchas one finds in every well-regulated 
home. Every member is free to do anything 
not contrary to the spirit of the club, as the 
probation before membership weeds out all 
irreclaimably objectionable persons. 

I was glad that only enthusiastic Mabel 
Lawson was associated with me. I could not 
bear to include other teachers unless I was 
sure that they had souls above red tape; that 
they would encourage the children to think 
for themselves rather than impose ready-made 
opinions on them, no matter how valuable 
these last might be. Neither the clubs nor 
the School Home can be productive of good 
unless the children are made to love them. 

To this end there must be the least possible 
restraint, the greatest freedom for individual 
development. The moral must be put be- 
tween the lines, kept out of the text as much 
as possible. Only a teacher whose teacher- 
hood sits upon her lightly, who is a woman 
before she is an instructor, can have any 
great success. 


It Wasn’t Until Nearly Christmas that I 
established the Good English Club, designed 
to bridge the great gulf between English as she 
is taught in the grammar class and ‘ English 
as she isspoke’’ onthe playground. The club 
was started in the same way as the Law and 
Order Club, with ten charter members, and 
increased by probationers, the test this time 
being the child’s earnestness and interest. 

The object of the club, as its name implies, 
is the speaking of correct and refined, though 
never stiff or pedantic, English. To avoid 
arbitrariness we always start with the as- 
sumption that all words and expressions are 
legitimate. A word has to be proved guilty 
before it is condemned. Ateach meeting we 
decide on three or four words or expressions 
to be put on trial at the next. Inthe interim 
we take turns in looking up the record, pedi- 
gree and usage of each. Then, after a free 
and informal discussion of its merits and 
demerits, we put it to vote: May we use it or 
may we not? A two-thirds vote is necessary 
for condemnation. If a word is sentenced to 
banishment any member in the defeated mi- 
nority may appeal from the decision. He 
can obtain from the club an indulgence, per- 
mission to use the word, which is printed ona 
little badge. No member is granted more 
than three indulgences at any time; but if he 
renounces one of the old ones he may have 
another to take its place. Not applying for 
an indulgence is considered an earnest inten- 
tion to banish the offending word or phrase. 


I Pay Much More Attention to incorrect or 
unrefined English than to slang—the latter 
being more or less a temporary aberration, the 
special attribute of youth, merely one expres- 
sion of its exuberance. It will be shed later in 
a natural way where bad English will be worn 
for life. Besides, almost all young people 
have a great tenderness for slang, which a wise 
teacher will regretfully respect.. Fortunately, 
they have none of the same loyalty to bad 
English; to this they adhere merely through 
inertia. There is no one point on which a 
young person feels the lack of your sympathy 
more than in your condemnation of what 
seems to him a humorous and piquant enliven- 
ing of the monotony of speech. Sometimes 
slang really does come under this head, and 
I give every possible expression the benefit 
of the doubt, concentrating my disapproval on 
such expressions as are vulgar. 
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What | Did as a Country Teacher 


Can You Imagine a Public School in which 
one’s ears are not offended by ain’/, he 
don’t, awful, real nice, swell, cute, kind’ er, 
tickled to death, those kind of things, a school 
where a speech can be quoted without a dozen 
inserted he says, she says and J says? | 
don’t say we have reached this point, but we 
shall some day. 

There are certain words that the children 
fight for: swell/and cu/e are instances. These 
have already been acquitted twice; and as any 
word acquitted three times is safe for life, let 
it offend refined and cultured ears as it may, 
I shall be sure of my majority before I bring 
them to the bar for the third time. Pedantic 
and over-formal expressions are brought up for 
trial; also stale quotations and expressions 
that have by hard usage outworn any point 
they might once have had. 


There is One Point on which I lay great 
stress, that we shall take our bad English 
seriously only in ourselves. I try, with some 
success, I believe, to make the children real- 
ize that it is far better to be ungrammatical 
than to have our knowledge make us critical 
of our parents and friends who have not had 
our advantages. 

The evening on which the Good English 
Club meets has a different character from the 
others; this is our serious evening. After 
the business of the meeting is over, our words 
condemned or acquitted, the children gen- 
erally take some work and I talk to them on 
matters of general interest, telling them what 


is happening in the world, and rousing their | 


interest in something outside their personal 
concerns. 

I never preach, and the children are en- 
couraged to question my conclusions freely. 
I tell them about home politics, explaining the 
questions at issue, from no party standpoint, 
however. I try to make them feel the obli- 
gation to range themselves on the side of 
honesty and fair dealing, whether that side be 
called Republican, Democrat or Independent. 
Afterward there is some particularly coveted 
pleasure that has been kept sacred for this 


evening, which I try to make the pleasantest | 
of all, so that all the children will want to | 


join the club. 


In a By-the-Way Fashion I take up a great 
many points of manners and minor morals. 
One of the directions in which I am having 


the greatest success is in the training of the | 


children’s voices, their speaking voices. I 
bought a phonograph, and when I was away 
in the vacation, by the use of tact and discre- 


tion, managed to get a collection of cylinders | 


containing voices for illustration. Once ina 
while I put the cylinders in the phonograph 
and make the children criticise the voice, 
Is it too loud, too high-pitched? Is its tone 
pleasant? If not, why not? By repeated il- 
lustration I have made them know the dif- 
ference between a tone in the middle of the 
note and one on the edges, the commonest 
cause of discordant voices. No mercy is 
shown to the nasal tone. After tone we take 
up quality. Do they think they would like 
its owner? Can they tell me anything about 
the person’s character and advantages? Is 
it a refined voice, or does it suggest a lack of 
breeding? 

The children think it great fun, especially 
since we have made records of some of their 
own voices. No child’s voice is ever criti- 
cised unless he wants it; but since I have 
offered a prize of a phonograph, to be given 
at the end of the year to the child who, in 
the judgment of the school, shall have made 


the greatest improvement in his voice, all are | 


anxious to compete. 


A Great Deal of Improvement has been 
brought about directly by this method, but 
still more as the result of teaching the chil- 


dren to think on the subject and to notice | 
voices. A girl who has had a course of this | 
kind will never let her own children grow up | 
with rasping or affected voices. It also | 


means moral training, especially in those two 
great virtues, simplicity and sincerity. Ifa 
girl is made to realize how completely artifi- 


ciality kills charm even in this one matter of | 


speaking, an important point is gained. She 
is ready for the next step. 


By means of the phonograph I also fight 


errors and vulgarities that are often made 
in pronunciation, such as the aggressive burr- 
ing R, so especially noticeable in the speech 


of the Middle West. The emphasizing of | 


this letter suggests unrefinement and casts an 
undeserved slur on cultivated people who 
uncritically use it. 


If Only | had More Room I could tell of 
many devices that might be of help to other 
teachers who have realized their power and 
have the desire to use it. Would that-all 
might be such! Then we might make the 
world what we would. 


I feel encouraged by the fact that women 


of refinement and cultivation are voluntarily 
submitting themselves to the drudgery and 
friction of membership on school boards; it is 
one of the most hopeful signs of the times, 
the herald of the coming emancipation of 
public education from politics and the conse- 
quent employment of worthier guides for the 
generation to follow. 





Hundred Points 
of Perfection 


The Volo Sewing Machine is a perfect 
unity of almost countless points of 
supreme excellence. It represents the 
highest achievements in sewing machine 
construction, embodying features that 
hitherto were thought impossible. It 
enables any woman to do finer, faster, 
easier sewing than ever before. At 
first glance the 


Volo 


Sewing Machin 
impresses you with its extreme beauty 
of finish and carefulness of workmanship. 
The wood work is of the very finest 
quartered white oak with extra fine 
polish. A remarkable system of roller 
bearings eliminates 80 per cent. of fric- 
tion. Its unusually high arm, its auto- 
matic tension release, iis wonderful 
simplicity at every point, make the 
Volo the most serviceable machine ever 
otiered. Price, $40— at up-to-date dealers 
- everywhere. Write for our 


VALUABLE BOOK FREE 


entitled ** Follow the Thread,” written by 
a sewing machine expert and containing 
information of vital interest to women who 
sew. Getitand find out how to make your 
work lighter and better. A’postal will do. 


Simmons Hardware Company 
St. Louis and New York 





If this baby, Katherine 
Mueller, of Moline, IIl., 
were not an 
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No More Colicky Babies 


Where the Davidson Patent Near 

Nature Nipple No. 66 is used. 
Does not coilapse, is easily 
kept clean. Made of pure 
Para Sold only 
in diamond shaped boxes. 
For sale by all druggists. 

“Pure Gum” with Free sample mailed 

us means “‘ Pure Rubber”’ for postage, 2 cents. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Box 48 E, BOSTON, MASS. 





















Sporting and pet Dogs, Pigeons, Fer- 
rets, Rabbits and Swine. 8 cents 
me, thirty-six page illustrated catalogue. 


«is» C.G.LLOYDT, Dept. B, Sayre, Pa. 
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New Desians in Old-Time Laces 


Tis art of lace-making has a charm all 


its own, and many an old-time stitch is 

as much a favorite to-day asever. The 
luncheon set in Teneriffe, and the centre- 
piece in Rick-Rack, with their wheels within 
wheels, are old friends with new faces; 
while Hairpin and Netted lace are not only 
simple, but also effective and useful. 











An Extremely Filmy Design 


A Plate Doily in Teneriffe Almost 
in a Teneriffe Plate Doily 


too Pretty to Cover 


This Centrepiece of Teneriffe is Composed of Wheels 
and Fans Attractively Arranged 


Teneriffe Tumbler Doily in 


A Conventional but Flower-Like 
a Simple Wheel 


Tumbler Doily in Teneriffe 





No. 2685 —One of the Prettiest Examples 
of the Art of Netting 





No. 2694 — Butterflies, Wild Roses and Leaves Lend Charm to This 
Old-Fashioned Rick-Rack Design 


No. 2689 —This Netted Lace Edge Would 
Make a Useful Trimming 





No. 2683 —Pretty Though Simple Stitch 
in Netted Lace 
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No. 2686 — Another Netted Doily with Simple 
Centre and Effective Border 
in Shell Design 


No. 2687—Insertion and Edge 
in Hairpin Lace 


No. 2691—A Lace Edge Made on a Hairpin 





Printed directions for making any of the above articles which are numbered can be supplied. Price 10 cents each, postage free. 
Order by number from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. No directions can be furnished for the Teneriffe lace, the illustrations being given merely as suggestions. 




















Our Fall Catalogue 


is ready for mailing. It lists every 
requirement of boys, girls and in- 
fants in a wide diversity of styles, 
materials, colorings and prices. 
Every woman interested in 


Children’s Outfitting 


should have a copy of this book. 
Through our Mail Order Depart- 
ment it places at your service 
all the advantages of this great 
children’s emporium, no matter 
where you reside. Mailed to 
any address on receipt of four 
cents to cover postage. 


Address Dept. 1 


60-62 West 23d St., NEW YORK 


We have no branch stores—no agents. 




















"PAR EXCELLENCE” 
THE MOST WELCOME.ARTISTIC & UP-TO-DATE 


A Pictorial History 
of the United States 


AS TOLD IN ASERIES OF 25 POSTCARDS 


Portraits of the Presidents 
FROM WASHINGTON TO ROOSEVELT 


Artistic reproduction in colors of the 
nation’s best portraits, each bearing 
fac-similes of signatures as well as 
complete historical data. In neat 
Portfolio. Instructive and highly 
interesting. Invaluable for Schools 
as well as Private Collections. 


To be had of all Stationersand Dealers, or mailed 
postpaid by the Publisher, on receipt of 50 cents. 


“FRapHaet Tuck £-Sons (0 


TO 
Dept G New YORK. 


These cards, together with others of the world- 
famed Tuck Postcards, are eligible for the Fourth 
Postcard Prize Competition Series in London, 
where £6600 ($33,000) will be distributed. 


Full particulars of all Postcard Dealers, or mailed 
free on application. 


“A Financial Courtship” 


ora 
Plea for Conservative Investments 
(By Frank W. ROvwins) 


The Boston Journal says; 
“ion. Frank W. Rollins, ex-Governor of New 














Hampshire, has just issued from the banking house of 
E. H. Rollins & Sons, of Boston, a brochure entitled 
*A Financial Courtship,’ that ought to be in the hands 
of every woman who has money to invest, or who is 
likely to inherit money. Facts and suggestions as to 
conservative investments are in the form of an in 
teresting story.” Copies of the book will be furnished 


without cost on application to E. H. Rollins & Sons, 
21 Milk Street, Boston. 


manvractoner CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge 


Made as ordered in ar way or 










materia! Here is an il ration 
of what we n do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Either of the two styles here il 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 


colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1.00 doz.; Sample, 10c. 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz.; Sample, 25c. 
FREE —Our elaborate new catalog, tell- 
ing all about other styles in gold and silver, ¥ 
Satisfaction guaran Celluloid 
Buttons and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. \ 
Special designs and estimates free 


BASTIAN BROS., 21 F South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Woman Who Rents Her Rooms | 
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HIS is the day 
of educated en- 
deavor. The 


people who are suc- 
ceeding in every line 
of work that is open 
today are those who 
give studious prepa- 
ration to their par- 
ticular business. 
Seemingly almost 
the only workers 
who attempt'to suc- 
ceed without any 
previous education 
or aptitude for their 
business in hand are 
the women who are 
the homemakers for 
the army of people who must live in ‘‘ rented 
rooms.’’ Too often, when one of this class of 
women finds that she has unused space she 
simply puts a ‘* Furnished-Room ’’ sign in her 
front window, and goes her way. If any one 
is attracted by the sign and makes inquiries, 
very likely the appearance of the house or the 
housekeeper herself is enough to discourage 
any further consideration. 

A profitable experience for the would-be 
homemaker is that of studying the appear- 
ance of lodging-houses other than her own. 
Let her go for a walk and take mental notes 
of the things that make some places more 
attractive than others; let her decide which 
house she would choose for her own lodging- 
house, and why. She will learn that the 
very sign in the window is an index of what 
may be found within. How many of the 
sigus show distinct traces of the ravages of 
time: they are bent, soiled, yellow, dust- 
streaked, and stuck into the window casing at 
any and all angles. How few of them are 
new and clean, attractive in appearance and 
protected from dust! The housekeeper de- 
cides that if she must advertise by means of 
signs she will use the small glass-covered 
kind which hangs by a chain and is easily 
kept clean. If she knows how to print artis- 
tically she may letter the sign herself and be 
able to renew it without expense whenever it 
begins to grow yellow. However, it is in- 
finitely a better plan to have some neat signs 
printed, and then renew them as they grow 
too old to be attractive any longer. The 
printer can do the work very much better 
than any amateur, and the cards have a more 
businesslike and up-to-date look than hand- 
printed ones. 





The Lodger’s First Impression is Important 


S THE student of lodging-houses concludes 
her walk and approaches her own home let 
her compare it with others, with the critical 
eyes of a possible lodger. Are the windows 
and curtains clean, the shades neat and 
drawn to an even length in the various win- 
dows? Are the steps clean? Are the sash- 
curtains at the vestibule door fresh and 
attractive? While there is a large range of 
choice upon this point as to the material and 
arrangement, silk curtains, simply hung, are 
recommended, as they ‘‘ furnish’’ more than 
lace and are more durable. 

Take a long breath of fresh air and then 
open the door. If a musty odor or the smell 
of stale cooking greets you unpleasantly be 
sure a stranger would be quite as much 
repelled, if not more. It is difficult to imag- 
ine any odor more unpleasant than this, and 
lodging-house keepers should know that one 
of the most important matters is to keep the 
front hall free from the smell of cooking. A 
thorough daily ventilation of her whole house 
is one of the most important factors of a 
lodging-house keeper’s success; her portiéres 
and all draperies (of which she should have as 
few as possible) need frequent airing as well. 


Are the Halls Pleasant and Inviting? 


GENERAL survey of the hall and stair- 
waysistheninorder. Dothey look pleas- 
ant, well lighted and homelike, or dark and 
uninviting? The door into the parlor should 
be kept open to give the hall additional light 
and to make a further impression of cleanli- 
ness and cheer upgn the prospective lodger. 
The hall and stair carpets next receive 
examination. If they are shabby and new 
ones are not to be had, the old may be 
cleaned and partially covered with the light 
brown crash that comes in strips for the pur- 
pose. Itshould be put down with brass rods, 
to insure easy removal for washing. If the 
hand-rail and banisters are old and scratched 
they must be rubbed with a mixture of lin- 
seed oil and turpentine, and always kept well 
dusted. A table of some dark wood, not 
necessarily expensive, with a silver mail tray 
in the centre, is always an effective bit of 
furniture in the front hall. It is not costly, 
and yet it gives an air of refinement to the 
house which seldom fails to make an impres- 
sion upon the prospective boarder. Of course, 
the tray should be kept bright and the table 
well polished. A chair, hall-tree or rack will 
cémplete the furnishing of the hall, and the 
housekeeper, satisfied that it will attract any 
one who enters it to the further inspection of 
her house, may proceed to the next floor. 
Any one who is looking for a lodging-house 
will be sure to ask almost at once to see the 
bathroom; therefore the housekeeper will 
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examine this afresh and with a critical eye. 
A varnished floor, or else a linoleum-covered 
one, is most desirable, as it can be washed 
every day. Aporcelain or enameled tub and 
other furnishings are very nearly the most 
paying adjuncts of the housekeeper’s entire 
equipment. ,If, however, she is so unfortu- 
nate as to possess one of the old-fashioned tin 
tubs, let her make the best of things by giving 
it two coats of white paint and two of white 
enamel, letting each coat dry thoroughly 
before applying the next. The walls of the 
bathroom should be painted, and attention 
should be given to such small accessories as 
towel-bars aid soap-racks. Here, even more 
than anywhere else, is cleanliness attractive. 
In connection with the bathroom, it is of 
first importance to have a generous supply 
of hot water, especially in winter, and to 
make surethat the bathroom is well heated and 
well lighted. I have known many persons to 
leave rooms otherwise satisfactory in every 
particular simply because the bathroom was 
cold, or because there was not a sufficient 
supply of warm water. Experienced lodging- 
house keepers know that these are among the 
very first questions asked, and if they are 
wise they will see that the bathrooms of their 
houses are satisfactory in every particular, 


The Furnishing and Decoration of the Rooms 


EXT to be examined arethe rooms actually 
to be occupied by lodgers, Tobesurethe 
furnishing of these is distinctly stereotyped; 
a bed, dressing-case, table or desk, one 
straight and one easy-chair and a washstand 
with a screen before it, are all the necessary 
furniture, though, of course, to these may be 
added a couch, bookcase, or other pieces 
should the size and rent of the room permit 
it. But in the arrangement and dressing of 
the room a little careful thought will help the 
housekeeper much; and she cannot tuo often 
dwell mentally upon the necessity of scrupu- 
lous cleanliness and thorough ventilation. 
Paper is a better wall covering than calci- 
mine as it furnishes more; a cheerful design 
in a color suitable for a background and not 
too pronounced, is the best choice. Art 
squares laid over matting or plain filling with 
small rugs before the washstand and dressing- 
case are probably the most desirable floor cov- 
erings. Soiled, scratched or worn paint on 
baseboards or window-sills never goes unob- 
served; therefore have yours clean and fresh- 
looking. The brass and enameled beds are 
most desirable and easily kept clean, but 
they are not necessary, as neat wooden ones 
or else bed couches, to be covered in the day- 
time, may be used equally well. If a bed is 
used it should be freshly made, with a spread 
that is perfectly white, not gray with repeated 
bad washings. Many persons do not like a 
folding bed, and I have found that it is better 
policy to use the separate article wherever 
possible, provided, of course, that the room is 
of sufficient size to allow it. 


Old Furniture Should be Renovated 

HABBY furniture is exceedingly notice- 

able and unattractive, and it gives a room 
a poverty-strickenair. The housekeeper will 
be surprised at the extent to which she can 
renovate and freshen old furniture, provided 
the style is good enough to warrant the 
expenditure of time and energy. For 
instance, it is not difficult to reseat a chair, 
and the result is most satisfying when you 
have achieved it. Felt, denim and leather are 
the best covers, as they are the must durable. 
The old seat should be removed and the 
chair thoroughly scrubbed. Cut strips of 
duck or denim and tack across the width of 
the chair, weaving other longer ones through 
the first and tacking them firmly, thus making 
a woven foundation. Do not tack the strips 
too far in on the frame, as this makes a 
clumsy seat, nor too near the edge, as the 
woud may split. On the foundation lay a 
filling of curled hair, or excelsior if you can- 
not get the former, and put a layer of cotton 
batting on top. Stretch the cover tight over 
this and tack it down, using a strip of braid 
or leather binding to conceal the tacks. The 
braid you can fasten with brass or leather- 
headed tacks. The chair then may be stained 
to match the other furnishings of the room 
where it is used. Other pieces of furniture 
may be repolished, stained or renovated. 
Never allow ‘insecure or broken pieces of 
furniture in your rooms. Many times they 
can be mended with a simple brace or a few 
judiciously-placed nails. 


One Way to Reduce House Expenses 


RATES, registers and all iron trimmings, 
even when rusty, may be made to look 
like new by the application of a little drop- 
black dissolved in turpentine, to which a little 
varnish has been added. Old gas-fixtures 
may be treated in this way, and provided with 
glass globes and bells to protect the ceiling. 
Radiators should be freshened by a coat of 
bronze powder dissolved in banana oil. 

Only the experienced housekeeper can 
realize the amount of money which must be 
spent incident to the material every-day wear 
and tear upon the furnishings of her house. 
The housekeeper just a little more experi- 
enced may also realize, if she so choose, how 
large a sum she can save if she learns how to 
do the smaller ‘‘ odd jobs’’ which will often 


make her independent of the carpenter and 
plumber. For instance, if the passage be- 
tween the bowl and main pipe of the station- 
ary washstand becomes stopped she can save 
a dollar or two by the application of a piece 
of wire, a monkey-wrench and fifteen minutes 
of time. She should keep a tool-box, save 
all the small left-overs of paint, varnish and 
enamel, supply herself with paint-brushes, 


painting-gloves and a thoroughly adequate 


apron. She should keep an upholstery-box 
for all the odds and ends of felt, braid, tick- 
ing, carpet linings, tacks, etc. She will soon 
find that she has the necessary equipment to 
make many small repairs with no expense 
whatever. 


A Homelike Look Helps to Rent Rooms 


HERE are plenty of people whodo not know 

how to place the furniture of a room so as 
to give it a ‘‘lived-in,’’ homelike air. Perhaps 
you will have to study this before you suc- 
ceed, If you have put pictures on the wall, 
use good reproductions, with simple mount- 
ings, rather than cheap oil paintings in gold 
frames. Of course you will supply the room 
with window shades, simple but pretty muslin 
curtains, and scarfs for bureau and wash- 
stand. Give each of your rooms the same 
care. You will be surprised to find that they 
are readily rented even at a little more than 
your former prices. Finally it should be 
quite superfluous to say that a rvom once fur- 
nished and rented is, except for the necessary 
care, your lodger’s home and his castle. 
Respect the privacy of your guests, and do 
not visit them, unless invited; and remember 
that you have no more right to borrow their 
furniture than your landlord has to occupy a 
room in the house you rent of him. 

And here, in passing, one may say that it is 
not a good policy for the housekeeper to rent 
her parlor, If she does so she will learn by 
experience that without it she will hardly be 
able to command so high prices for her rooms, 
neither can she secure so desirable lodgers. 
So that her profit from her extra room will 
soon be eaten up and the standard of her 
house be lowered. Most persons who are 
obliged to live in rooms feel that the use of 
the parlor is almost a necessity, and even if 
they say nothing about it, many of them feel 
aggrieved if the parlor is rented, and this 
feeling does not in any way make for the 


cheerful, pleasant relations that should exist | 


between boarder and mistress. 

Does all this description of attention to 
minute detail make it seem that the lodging- 
house keeper’s life must excel in drudgery 
any other work a woman may undertake? 
Well, there is no denying the fact that it is 
very hard work, but there are ways to lighten 
it if one will learn them. The usual woman 
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Rusifoam 


Science 


The chiefest benefit of 
this delicious liquid den- 

tifrice is not. beauty but 
health. Worth its weight 
in gold for making pearly 
teeth, but worth much 
more for the trouble it 
prevents. Rubifoam is all business as 
well as all beauty. 


Science says ill-kept teeth are avenues of 
disease. Some perplexing cases of anemia 
come from a form of poisoning due to dental 
decay, and the general tone of the system 
is affected by the condition of the mouth. 


The preventive is regular and thorough 
care,—not work but care, — intelligence 
and Rubifoam, which makes it not alone 


| easy but pleasant — a habit worth while. 


will say: ‘‘ How in the world can I spare the | 


time to do the thousand and one things that 
will make my house enough better than the 
average to command success and better 


pay?’’ The general answer to the question | 


is: ‘‘ Look upon your work as a profession 
and become a specialist in it.’’ You will find 
that you do not grudge spending a large pro- 
portion of time upon it, as you will be repaid 
by the result. The specific answer is: ‘' Sys- 
tematize your time.’’ 


Have a Regular Daily Schedule 


F COURSE, conditions will differ with 

each individual woman; so suggestion 
only, not direct instructions, can be given. 
Here are a few from the experience of a practi- 
cal lodging-house keeper who lets five of her 
ten rooms and makes enough money for a gen- 
erous bank deposit each month. She keeps 
one servant, chiefly in order that there may 
always be some one on hand to answer the 
bell promptly. She says that one of the 
greatest helps is the early start in the morn- 
ing. Each day she gets a definite amount of 
work out of the way before breakfast. Each 
day, too, she does the work planned for that 
day, and no more. Every morning she 
sweeps the front steps and porch before break- 
fast. Directly after breakfast she opens her 
house for its thorough daily ventilation, then 
goes upstairs to put the rooms in order, 
arranging her time so-that she need not come 
down again until she has finished them all. 
She cleans the bathroom and sweeps and 
dusts the halls and parlor. All thisshe does 
in two hours. She sends to the laundry the 
larger share of her washing, which consists 
mostly of bedding and towels, and on Monday 
and Tuesday mornings she washes and irons 
the remainder. She has regular days for all 
the pieces of work that must be done weekly, 
such as sweeping, baking and cleaning. She 
does her own marketing, thus getting better 
food for less money, obviating the provoking 
encioachments of the butcher, baker and 
candlestick-maker upon her busy mornings; 
and giving herself at least one daily walk in 
the fresh air. She so manages that at least an 
hour or two, and frequently the whole after- 
noon, is hers for rest or any recreation she 
chooses. As a matter of fact, she does not 
only her own sewing, but considerable teach- 
ing and studying in addition to the care of 
her house; and since conditions in her case 
are not unusually- favorable it would seem 
that her methods are a fair example for other 
women to follow to achieve success in the 
same line. 





Rubifoam does its work where the trouble 
begins—inthe mouth. Literally,an ounce 
of this delicious liquid dentifrice is worth a 
pound of cure. The health value of Rubi- 
foam is far greater than its returns in 
beauty, which all acknowledge. Its good 
work is not only seen but felt. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


4 CENTS EVERYWHERE ~~ 
TT SAMPLE FREE 

























OUR SHOE TREES 
PRESERVE 
THE APPEARANCE 
WEAR AND COMFORT 


THEY BRING SHOES BACK TO THEIR 
ORIGINAL SHAPE WITHOUT STRETCHING OR 
DISTORTING THEM. 
THOSE WHO USE THEM FIND THAT THEIR 
SHOES NEVER HAVE THAT BAGGY WORN OUT 
APPEARANCE AND THE WEAR AND COMFORT 
IS GREATLY INCREASED. 
LEADING SHOE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
SELL THEM. 
IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SELL THEM 
WRITE FOR OUR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET ON THE CARE OF SHOES SHOWING 
THE VARIETY OF TREES WE MANUFACTURE 
AND TELLING HOW TO ORDER BY MAIL. ASK 
FOR BOOKLET A, SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 














O. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE CO. 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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A Woman's Idea of a Convenient Kitchen (* 


Some Suggestions that May Make the Present Kitchen More 
Convenient, or Help You Build a “Model Kitchen” 


model or old-fashioned, should be a pleas- 
ant room. If it be dark, gloomy or smoky 
it must be depressing to the cook whether it 
makes her bread sad or not. Fresh,: light 
paper or tint in a dark room, or something 
cool in a glafing room, will 
work wonders. To put some- 


|’ THE first place, the kitchen, whether 


By Ethel Bartholomew 


mice. Cupboards are often built to the ceil- 
ing, as the top of a deep cupboard is a most 
popular dust resort, and the upper cupboard, 
while too high for general use, makes excel- 
lent storage space. But as this cupboard is 
so shallow it is only shown as high as the 


HE plan shows a pantry alcove, thus 

avoiding another door; the working-shelf 
is under the window. The moulding-board 
may be of plate glass or marble slipped into 
the shelf, and has a hinged cover, which pro- 
tects the board when not in use and folds 
back under the window when 
the board is used. Little 





thing dull, because ‘‘ it will 
not show dirt,’’ on the kitchen 
walls is a very great mistake. 

Many housekeepers advo- 
cate painting and varnish- 
ing the kitchen walls. This 
makes a good, hard finish that 
is not easily marred and can 
be washed and kept clean. It 
makes a good-looking wall 
and is excellent for any part 
of the house. Enamel wall- 
paper serves the same purpose 
and is equally good in the 
bathroom. But, on the other 
hand, these are expensive in 
the first place and are usually 
expected to last for several 
years. To keep them clean 

















General Plan cf the Kitchen and Closets 


blocks on the corners of the 
cover keep it from quite touch- 
ing the board. If the mould- 
ing-board is of wood the other 
form shown is good. Under 
the shelf are shallow drawers 
and flour and meal bins— 
boxes on rollers that may be 
pulled out and easily cared for. 


N ONE side of the alcove 

are cupboards for kitchen 
dishes, with drawers below. 
On the other side is a cup- 
board for pans. In this cup- 
board the shelves are spaced 
to fit the pans and divided into 
small compartments, though 








it is necessary to wash them 
often, and washing the upper 
part of the walls and ceiling is a very hard 
piece of work, unless one has special appli- 
ances for doing it. Of course, a long-handled 
brush or mop will cleanse them if used often 
enough. But to the ordinary maid this is a 
great bugbear. 

For such reasons as these other house- 
keepers prefer a cheap, clean-colored paper 
or some kind of tint or calcimine that can be 
easily and cheaply renewed. If you are free 
to choose, a dado of cement, some four 
feet high, is particularly good. It can be 
stopped in a little mould at the top, and, if 
you like, marked off like tile. Painted in 
white enamel paint, it is as good as tile and 
less expensive. Try to make the kitchen a 
a cheerful room, There is no 
easier way to give the cook or 


door. Under the cupboard is shown a space 
of eighteen inches and a zinc-covered shelf the 
height of the range with a cupboard under 
that. This cupboard has a door at the end, 
since the range stands in front of it, and gives 
room for scrub pail and brushes. If space is 
limited a shelf hinged against the wall, with 
brackets under it, serves the purpose nicely. 


re in importance to the cupboard room 
is sufficient table room. A twenty-inch 
shelf hinged against the wall is a great con- 
venience. A drain-board at each side of the 
sink may be as generous as desired. 

The space under the sink should be left 
open, of course, but that under the drain- 


higher than a few inches. 

Thus, for instance, a set of 
pans are put into one compartment or pigeon- 
hole perhaps two inches wide, and stay up- 
right where they are put. In such a cupboard 
a great many tins can be accommodated ina 
small space and you can get the one ycu want 
the first time you reach for it, and the rest 
do not fall out. Each housekeeper will want 
to arrange the spacing in atl cupboards to 
meet her individual needs, 

The scientific housekeeper whom I have 
already quoted recommends white enamel 
paint for the inside of cupboards, poe | 
for cupboard shelves. She has tried varnish 
and white oilcloth on her shelves, but ee | 
the white enamel paint best of all. Beside 
the tin cupboard is a shallow closet with a 
high door where tall things 
may be put away, such as cur- 





housekeeper a change of scene 
than by putting fresh paper 
and paint in the kitchen, and 
any woman is a better cook 


ii 





when she is cheerful. 


HE ventilation is of equal 
importance. If windows 
are hung on weights and move 
easily, and a window-stick xe 





with a hook on the end is kept 
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in the kitchen, it is not much 
trouble to get fresh air. A 
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transom over the window or in USE 
outside door makes excellent — 
ventilation, and is easily 
opened when fitted with an 
adjustable rod. 

One might question why 
more housekeepers do not have 
a hood over the range, con- 
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tain-stretchers, long -handled 


the step-ladder; also hooks for 
brooms and aprons. 


HE pot-closet is a regular 

closet that you can step 
into, with hooks for hanging 
cooking utensils against the 
walls, and has a high shelf. 

The fruit-closet is built be- 
side the furnace flue. It isa 
cupboard deep enough for two 
or three fruit-jars, with doors | 
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large enough to open up the 
whole cupboard so that there 











AND 
Diagrams of Some Closets and Cupboards 
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are no inaccessible corners. 
at efeor. —.. A The end next the flue is util- 
MOULDING BOARD (M- H » 


PLAN BINS: UNDER 





ized for a warm closet, where 
bread may be settoraise. The 
lower shelf is deep, where the 








necting with a vent-flue. All 
steam and odors start over the 
range, and rise, either to the hood and are 
carried off, or to the ceiling and spread all 
through the house. For this reason transoms 
from the kitchen to any other part of the 
house should always be avoided. 

In building the chimney, if possible.a sep- 
arate flue, even though a small one, should be 
made as a vent forthe kitchen. Otherwise, 
if the smoke-flue is large enough, a vent-pipe 
can be placed in it. 


N AXIOM in the model kitchen is ‘‘a 
place for everything ’’ —not with the old 
admonition, for that brings in the personal 
equation — but room enough for everything to 
have a place—which is time-saving, labor- 
Saving, temper-saving, and 
gives plenty of cupboard and 


boards might better be utilized for cupboards 
or some special purpose. A good house- 
keeper who has tried it says: ‘‘ Make the 
sink, working-table and laundry-tubs high 
enough to do away with that back-breaking 
position with which we have tortured our help 
all these years.’’ She made hers seven inches 
higher than usual, making them about three 
feet from the floor. The table around the 
sink is shown nine feet long. A three-foot 
drain-board is on one side of the sink, with 
drawers and cupboard under, and the other 
side of the sink is left open, under which a table 
on rollers may be pushed when not in use, or 
drawn to the middle of the floor when needed, 
The tank for hot water is in the laundry. 


sponge may be set; the upper 
shelves are for pans of bread. 
The lower cupboard may be used as storage 
for groceries, breakfast foods, tea, coffee, etc. 


OST of the new houses are built with a 
laundry, generally inthe basement. But, 
if necessary, set-tubs can be put in the kitchen, 


or any convenient place, with a zinc-lined | 
hinged cover, which will make them into a | 


good table when not in use. The zinc-lined 
cover, when fastened back against the wall, 
protects it from steam and suds on washday. 
On this plan laundry-tubs could be set beside 
the sink in the corner, the hinged cover form- 
ing the sink table on one side. 

The refrigerator in the serving pantry is 
convenient both for the dining-room and the 
kitchen. The ice may be put 
in, either from the outside 





table room. More than that, 
a place for everything near 
where it will be needed: a 
cupboard, or a shelf at least, 
for salt, pepper, sugar, and 
things needed in cooking with- 
in reaching distance of the 
range; the flour and meal bins, 
moulding-board, pie and cake- 
pans near the working shelf, 
etc. A zinc-covered table or 
hinged shelf near the range, 
where hot things may be set, 
is a convenience. 

‘* Allutensils of laborshould 
be out of sight in a model 
kitchen,’’ is a principle ad- 
vanced by many students of 
domestic science. 

A drawing for the cupboard 
by the range is shown that may 
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Showing How Other Shelves and Closets are Built 


porch, or, what seems rather 
better, from the entry. 

If the house is a summer 
as well as a winter home a 
screened kitchen porch is a 
great boon. It is better to be 
inclosed, perhaps as high as 
three feet from the floor, and 
may be low-ceiled overhead. 


will give as much comfort as 
a new kitchen. Cupboards 
and a summer sink are easily 
put in, and much of the work, 
especially the ironing, may be 
done outdoors. 


N NORTHERN climates an 


in any place that has zero 








be taken as a specimen. The 
drawings given are working- 
drawings, and any carpenter can build from 
them. This cupboard is only six or eight 
inches deep. You do not want to reach past 
things. It can be set against the plaster in- 
stead of having a solid wood back, making it 
cheaper, but also more liable to be entered by 


*y 7 


There should be chairs in the kitchen. A 
housekeeper loses more in strength, always 
standing at her work, than she gains in time. 
A low table, where one can sit in preparing 
vegetables, is convenient. A hinged shelf 
under the window would serve the purpose, 


weather the floors will be 
warmer if there are two doors 
between the living-rooms and the weather. 


fitted with shelves and has a north window. 





The cold pantry opens off the entry. It is | 


NOTE — This article will be followed, in acoming number 
of The Journal, by another, entitled © *A Woman’s Idea of a 
Convenient Serving-Pantry.” | 
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TOP Cleans 
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Scours 
Polishes 
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the partitions need not go up | 


Old Dutch Cleanser CLEANS 


brushes, the ironing-board and | 


Sometimes adding a screened | 
kitchen porch to an old house | 


Old Dutch 
Cleanser 


does all the cleaning for the up-to-date housekeeper. 
It has taken the place of soap, soap-powders and 
scouring-bricks because it does everything these old- 
fashioned cleaners can do — cleans, scrubs, scours 
and polishes — and is the quickest, handiest, cheap- 
est and best cleansing agent ever discovered. It 
saves half the time and lab r necessary with other 
cleansers. Old Dutch Cleanser is a natural min- 
eral product, absolutely free from acid, caustic or 
alkali. Its action is mechanical, not chemical. It 
attacks dirt in every form, quickly absorbs it and 
carries it entirely away, leaving the surface cleaned 
in immaculate condition, unscratched and unmarred. 
At Your Grocer’s. Large, Sifting-Top Can, 10c. 






















































windows like magic with a wet cloth, quickly re- 
moving all grime and dirt : as it leaves no as 
film on the pane like soa win 
easily takes a brilliant ~ ai td 
marble without turning it a, as 
soap does, and restores spotless 
whiteness to marble already dis- 
colored by scap. Cleans and 
freshens up painted walls. 
Cleans enamel! wbs, re- 
moving discolorations 
that defy other 
cleansers. 


| Mane. Sifting- 
Top Can, 


WW, 





pee floors, kitchen tables, chairs, shelves and 
bread-boards in an easy, thorough way: gets 
right down into the grain of the w 
dislodges and takes up all grease and dint, 
and leaves the wood perfectly clean 
and white. Scrubs painted and 
unpainted woodwork quickly 
free from every spec dirt. 
| Serubs stone, gy mar- 
and mosaic fi 


fp Kea clean, foe 


| with little - y 


pa) |, 
10 £ay 
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Old Dutch Cleanser SCOURS 


| pots, kettles, pans, bowls, and all cooking uten- 
sils in a remarkably simple and effective man- 
| ner, immediately soning under and taking 
off the hardest, stickiest, burned-in crusts 
é grease and oe which other scour- 
agents only wear away after 
exheuding labor. Scours Ce 


dent of slime and scum, and z 


removes all rust, tarnish and 
corrosion from steel, cop- 
per, tin, brass, nickel 
| and iron with least 
| exertion. 
| Large, Sifting - 
Qc Can, Cap 
Wf co a 
Mii 
Old Dutch rn __ 
cutlery and glassware biehly without hard rub- 
bing or > te and is the cleanest, most 
hygienic cleanser ao articles fat are used 
in eating, drinking and cooking. Pol- =~ 
tins and other metal utensils ap), 
to gleaming brightness. Polishes . ve 
| brass railings a pipes, cop- 


| per Ras nic faucets, cop- 
pe betes, jana toa shining 
stre with 











ing ease 
and line, Not rec- 
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Write for Our Free Illustrated Booklet 
“Hints for Housewives” 


Every woman in the United States should 
a y of this invaluable little book. 
atid end indexed, it takes up each 
rt of the house in turn, and tells how to 
fe everything in that part ap pemeete <tay cope 
in the quickest, easiest and best way. 
Cooking Time Tables and Tables of Pree 
portions, Weights and Measures will ai 
coo ly. It enables servants 
to save time and labor in their work. 
This booklet is sent FREE on request — 
write to-day. 
If your grocer doesn't keep Old Dutch Cleanser 
send us his name and 10 cents in stamps and we'll 








gladly pay 22 cents postage in sending you a full- 
sized can, just to introduce this new cleanser to you 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


So. Omaha, Neb. Branch; Toronto, Canada 




















Where Southern Me! 


Showing, for the First Time in Any Mazazine, the C 


Written and Illustrated Especially for The Journal | 




































































N MEMORIAM of the South of the early sixties the Confederate uphol 
Museum has been established in the city of Richmond, Virginia. whole 
The ‘‘Jefferson Davis Mansion,’’ in which the Museum is located, was f 
was built in 1819. After. passing through the hands of various T 
owners it was bought, in 1862, by the city of Richmond for the use this | 
of the Confederate Government, and occupied as the Executive strug; 
Mansion of the Confederate States by President Davis and his music 
family until he and his government officials left it on the night of arms 
April 2, 1865. mann 
Twenty-nine years afterward, on June 3, 1894, Richmond pre- durin 
sented the building to the Confederate Memorial Literary Society as th 
to be used as a Confederate Museum. An appeal was then pub- Conf 
eS oe on a lished in every Southern newspaper for help in establishing and its m 
“The Daughter of the Confederacy,’”’ Miss Winnie Davis, was born in this room. Over the mantel is a portrait of 
General Wade Hampton. Below the portrait is a marble bust of lovely Mrs. Pickens, of South Carolina, whom the 
Czar of Russia named “ Deuska”’ (Darling). The cases contain home-made articles from the plantations, such as 
cloth woven from shoe uppers, and tapers of beeswax and tallow wound around bottles. 
|. ee 4 
fi ¢- of ; 
Pe Gr } TEIS IS THE MISSOURI ROOM THIS 
’ ‘ ; Besid-s many pictures and records this On the v 
4 j ‘eigle  Rde room contains the most costly relic in Stephen 
: : the Museum, the sword of Gencral Smith, 
Ren mia Sterling Price, which hangs under his shie!d. 
- ; : ee portrait, and which one thousand New tograph 
4 ig vet 4 : > [Sirs 4 Orleans women presented to him, each eral R. 
iad id aia > 4 contributing one dollar to buy it. The war-tim 
it ‘ { coat-of-arms and agricultural products rare phe 
(ie : of Missouri and Louisiana form the de- are a fla 
bay = ar P i} ' ; sign of the solid gold scabbard, sword spinnin; 
; F og “es ibe Fes ; handle and fender. lutionar 
ids ae j <4 
+ Heme Ay ‘ i 
yb) Pe : pty 
. ; 
ae 4 t 
s 
THIS IS THE NORTH CAROLINA ROOM % 
Above the mantel hangs the State’s War Record. Among the portraits are those of Senator i eon onl 
Zebulon Vance, and Henry Wyatt, who was the first soldier killed in the war. Treasured a ———— o— - - 
relics are General D. H. Hill’s cavalry saddle, General Junius Daniel’s drum, and a dressing- Pa CEE ee os — - nae 











sacque made in England, of flannel costing forty-eight dollars a yard, which ran the blockade. 
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crm cee ace 3 EEE ——_ — 
“a pont deni Mintle or ep, : # “xs hibit sais denied 
THIS IS THE MISSISSIPPI ROOM THIS IS THE GEORGIA ROOM A STATELY GRAY HOUSE, IN THE MIDST OF § 
This was President Davis’s private reception-room. The central In this room President Lincoln was received the day after the evacuation of Richmond. It is three stories high above a basement, its facade plain and unrelieved 
case contains the coat, trousers, hat and boots worn by Mr. Davis This room contains the famous Mary de Renne Confederate collection of books, papers, up to a square entrance porch and arched doorway. A low balcony exte 
when captured. Souvenirs fill the Winnie Davis case, from her pictures, and specimens of war-time ingenuity. Here is preserved the Jefferson Davis side to a wide southern portico with lofty Doric columns reaching from 1 
childhood’s toys to the social trophies of her gracious womanhood. bail bond, bearing the signatures of Horace Greeley, Cornelius Vanderbilt and others. to the roof of the building. The same quiet dignity of architecture char 
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THIS IS THE TENNESSEE ROOM ; THIS IS THE LOUISIANA ROOM 
This is one of the stairway rooms. On the walls are portraits of General N. B. Forrest and Mrs. The old-fashioned divan in this room formed part of a suite of furniture used when the building was the 
I. C. Laws, “ Mother of the Confederacy.’’ The chair and sofa are part of the suite of furniture Executive Mansion. The cases contain articles made during the war, such as women’s corn-shuck braid 
used when Mr. Davis occupied the building. An Episcopal Prayer-Book containing a prayer for the hats, and jewelry made of five and ten cent pieces by Confederate prisoners; also the sword worn by Mid- 
President of the Confederate States is among the relics in the cases. shipman Morgan, who accompanied Mrs. Jefferson Davis to the South after the evacuation of Richmond. 
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n Memories Cluster -_ 
Magazine, the Confederate Museum at Richmond § 
cially for The Journal by Edyth Carter Beveridge Se | ‘ 

ie 4) ’ | 
rate upholding this Museum as a commemorative offering from the hi 4 i 
inia, whole Southern people; and on February 22, 1896, the Museum 7 : ae 
ited, was formally opened with appropriate ceremonies. ald 
‘ious The purpose of the Confederate Memorial Literary Society in : 
» use this undertaking is to preserve a faithful Southern record of the i . \ 
itive struggle of 1861-1865 by making a collection of original documents, ie a ' * 
1 his music and books written during the war or about the war, pictures, + aR ; 
ht of arms and articles of any kind which would indicate the habits and = , te 

manner of living of the people and soldiers of the Southern States | a 

pre- during that period. The building is preserved as it was when used TS ee 
ciety as the Executive Mansion of the Confederate States, and to each : — - —— : : a 4 
pub- Confederate State a room has been assigned as a repository for a - = _ 
and its memorials. THIS IS THE ARKANSAS ROOM 


This room is at the head of the stairway leading from the basement to the top floor of the Museum. The State coat- 
of-arms hangs above the stairway. The case contains war documents and firearms from the Arkansas Post Battlefield. 
Framed with Colonel Warfield’s photograph and memorial is the rowel from a spur General Albert Sidney Johnston 
wore when he was killed at Shiloh. 




























OOM THIS IS THE FLORIDA ROOM 

rds this On the walls are portraits of Honorable 
relic in Stephen R. Mallory and General Kirby 
Gencral Smith, and an embroidered Florida 
nder his shie'd. The pedestal case contains au- 
nd New tograph letters, notably one from Gen- 
m, each eral R. E. Lee, original manuscript of 
it. The war-time music and poems, and many 
products rare photographs. Some unique relics 
1 the de- are a flag made of a bride’s shawl, anda 
i, sword spinning-wheel used during the Revo- 

lutionary and Civil Wars. 





























THIS IS THE KENTUCKY ROOM 


Portraits of General J. C. Breckenridge, General S. B. Buckner and General William Preston 
adorn the walls. The Morgan case contains General Morgan’s saddle, military coat, belt and 
spurs, and a piece of rope made of bed-ticking by which the General and ten of his men 
escaped from prison. In another case is a collection of memorials of General Buckner. 
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' HOUSE, IN THE MIDST OF SPACIOUS GROUNDS THIS IS THE VIRGINIA ROOM THIS IS THE ALABAMA ROOM 

nt, its facade plain and unrelieved, save by a flight of marble steps leading Conspicuous in the enormous co! lection in this room are the Lee, Jackson and Stuart cases. This was Mr. Davis’s office. It contains the rocking-chair he used 
1ed doorway. A low balcony extends aleng the entire length of its eastern In the first may be seen the military coat and boots worn by General Lee at Appomattox. during his last Fortress Monroe days, two Federal shells fired at 
fty Doric columns reaching from the stone pavement of the portico almost The second contains memorials of General Jackson’s death at Chancellorsville, and the Fort Barancas, Pelham’s battle-flag, used during the Mobile siege, 
quiet dignity of architecture characterizes the interior of the house. third General Stuart’s saddle, bridle, cavalry boots, haversack and carbine. and General Beauregard’s Battle of Manassas manuscript report. 
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THIS IS THE TEXAS ROOM THIS IS THE MARYLAND ROOM 

s the Instead of relics this collection consists of specially-designed memorials: two stained windows, several elab- A memorial window emblematic of the ** Confederacy at Agpemation ” illumines ar —_ sae 
braid orate antique oak chairs and a carved table, the latter in remembrance of General Albert Sidney Johnston. bust of General R. E. Lee and General Lee’s headquarters table are —— = . ena 4 
Mid- There hangs on the wall a life-size painting of Miss Winnie Davis. The old Seaman’s chair, used on “ The also Captain Stuart Symington’s war saddle, Innis Randolph’s war scrap- , pistol an elt, an 


a shawl which was “ enlisted” at Harper’s Ferry, May 20, 1861, and * paroled”’ June 9, 1865. 
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Patrick Henry,’’ the school-ship of the Confederate Navy, presents a strange contrast to the new memorials. 
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The Housewife and Her Helper 


By Frances A. Kellor 


General Director of the Inter-Municipal Research Committee 


EREare 
but a 
few of 


the definite, 
practical 
ways in which 
this depart- 
ment is plan- 
ning to help 
the housewife and the 
helper during its second 
year. The many hun- 
dreds of letters from 
homes in every State in 
our Union, and even from 
Canada, have made clear 
two things: first, that the 
problem of household 
work is one demanding 
the most thoughtful and practical treatment ; 
and second, the ‘‘ servant problem ”’ is felt 
most keenly in the home which has no helper. 
This department feels that its service must be 
extended to the many homes where a helper 
cannot be obtained or afforded. 

To meet the need of the home without a 
helper, as well as to continue the service to 
the housewife who is so fortunate as to have 
one, the department has had a staff of workers 
gathering together information about many 
hundreds of household labor-saving devices; 
many hundreds of systems of household work 
in use in small American homes, and sugges- 
tions especially for general housework and for 
the housewife in small or country homes. 
This information will be sent free to every 
reader of THE JovRNAL who will write to me. 

Whether you are a housewife or helper; 
whether you have a helper or not; if you have 
a problem of household work let me make an 
effort to help you; if you have solved the 
problem, help some one else, through this 
department, to meet her problem successfully. 

Coéperation is needed among housewives. 
These pages offer a limited opportunity for 
such cooperation, but the department, through 
its wide correspondence, is able to place at 
the disposal of the housewife in some remote 
place in the West the thought and experience 
of some New England housewife, and to send 
her information or suggestions which she 
could not otherwise secure except by the 
most arduous work. ‘‘If I could only save 
time on this.’’ ‘‘Is there no better way for 
doing that?’’ ‘‘ Must I spend so many hours 
in the kitchen?’’ are frequent cries. Why 
not sétid €hese and any other perplexities to 
this department? It may fail, but it will 
make gery effort to help you. 

y 
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Housewives’ and Household Aids 


Do you wish to know the most reliable em- 
ployment agency for Sennemene household 
workers nearest your own home 


Do you wish practical suggestions upon 
ways of doing housework simply and well, 
with or without a helper ? 


Do you wish to know the best labor-savin 
device for doing any kind of housework whic 
pn —_ e it quicker, and cleaner, and better 

ne 


Do you wish some daily or weekly arrange- 
ment of housework adapted to your own 
family, with or without a helper, contributed 
7 some of the most practical housewives in 

e country who are using them ? 


Do you wish some practical suggestions as 
to how children of the home may assist with 
the work where there is no helper? 


Do yo wish to know about domestic train- 
ing which you can receive in your own home? 


Do you wish to know some of the articles of 
dress designed especially for housework; or 
some of the simpler ways of doing housework ? 


Do you wish information or suggestions 
about having work done outside the home ? 


Do you wish to join the Department’s Home 
Circle, so that I can send you new ideas and 
information upon household work ? 


If you are a helper, or wish to be one, do 
you wish this department to put you in touch 
with the best mediums for finding you a place? 











The Best Daily Arrangement of Work 


GIVE below two of the answers which were 

awarded prizes for this offer, which was 
made in THE JOURNAL last March: ‘‘ What is 
the best daily arrangement or system of work 
for one helper who does all the work, includ- 
ing that of the laundry, in a home occupied 
by not more than four people and containing 
not more than ten rooms? ”’ 

The first prize was awarded to Mrs. H. L. 
Glover; the third prize to Miss Katie M. 
Lynch. ‘The committee in charge of the com- 
petition consisted of three practical house- 
wives, two of them women who are writers on 
subjects of household economics, and the third 
a college graduate. The committee found 
their task most interesting, the only drawback 
being that so many of the answers were so 
good that the matter of choice was most diffi- 
cult. Three of the prizes were given for 
answers prepared by housewives. The 
answer which took the third prize, given 
herewith, was written by a helper. A col- 
lege woman carried eff the fourth prize. A 


number of the answers which did not receive 
prizes will be published in THE JOURNAL, so 
that the suggestions they contain may be 
available to all. I want to extend my thanks 
and appreciation to the fourteen hundred 
housewives who so generously sent THE 
JOURNAL the result of their experience. 


an 


Miss Kellor: 1 have found the following ar- 
rangement of work to give excellent results, not the 
least of its advantages being that the maids whom 
I have employed since its adoption seem to like it and 
never complain that they have more to do than they 
can accomplish in the allotted time, 

We have a house of ten rooms, and our family com- 
prises my husband, myself and two small children. 
The work is divided thus: 


MonpDAY: Maid rises at 6, beginning work at 6:30. 
Prepares breakfast; begins the washing; serves break- 
fast at 7:15; washes breakfast things; continues 
washing, finishing by noon; prepares luncheon and 
serves it at 1; washes luncheon things; brushes up 
kitchen; attends to her own bedroom, and dresses 
herself for the afternoon; if a successful drying day, 
irons a few of the clothes; prepares, serves and clears 
away dinner, which we have at6; brushes up kitchen, 
finishing by 7:30. Number of working-hours, 13. 


TUESDAY: Starting at 6:30, maid sweeps porch and 
walk; prepares, serves and clears away breakfast; 
brushes out kitchen; attends to dining-room, remov- 
ing crumbs from rug with sweeper, dusting furniture 
and floor surrounding rug; proceeds with ironing; 
prepares, serves and clears away luncheon; attends 
to room, and dresses; finishes ironing; prepares, 
serves aud clears away dinner. Number of working- 
hours, 13. 


WEDNESDAY: At 6:30 sweeps porch and walk ; pre- 
pares, serves and clears away breakfast; sets bread 
to rise; attends to dining-room; sweeps the two 
third-floor rooms, consisting of spare-room and maid’s 
room; wipes down third-floor hall and stairs which 
are uncarpeted; prepares, serves and clears away 
luncheon ; scrubs kitchen and laundry ; puts bread in 
pans; attends to room and dresses, finishing by 3:30; 
has an hour and a half free time, during which bread 
is baked; prepares, serves and clears away dinner. 
Number of actual working-hours, 114. 


ox 


THURSDAY: Starting at 6:30, sweeps porch and 
walk; prepares, serves and clears away breakfast; 
brushes out kitchen; attends to dining-room; sweeps 
rooms on second floor, comprising two bedrooms and 
nursery and second-floor hall; prepares, serves and 
clears away luncheon, finishing by 2. Goes out for 
remainder of afternoon and evening. Number of 
working-hours, 7%. 


Fripay: At 6:30 sweeps porch and walk ; prepares, 
serves and clears away breakfast; brushes out 
kitchen ; sweeps lower stairs and hall and the first- 
floor rooms — parlor, library and dining-room; pre- 
pares, serves aud clears away luncheon; cleans sil- 
ver; attends to room and dresses, finishing by 3:30; 
has free time until 5; prepares, serves and clears 
away dinner. Number of working-hours, 1144. 


SATURDAY: Starting at 6:30, maid scrubs porch and 
walk; prepares, serves and clears away breakfast; 
sets bread to rise; cleans refrigerator; attends to 
dining-room; scrubs linoleum-covered vestibule; 
cleaus bathroom; scrubs cellar stairs; prepares, 
serves and clears away luncheon; puts bread in pans; 
scrubs kitchen and laundry ; does such extra cooking 
as may be required for Sunday ; bakes bread; attends 
to room and dresses, finishing by 3:30. Has free time 
until 5; prepares, serves and clears away dinuer. 
Number of working-liours, 11%. 


SUNDAY: Starting at 7:30, sweeps porch and walk; 
prepares, serves aud clears away breakfast; attends 
to dining-room; puts soiled clothes to soak; has about 
two hours’ free time; prepares, serves and clears 
away dinuer, which we have at 1; finishes by 2:30; 
goes out on alternating Sundays, making five hours’ 
actual working-time. On the intervening Sunday 
the maid has the afternoon free, but prepares and 
serves tea at 6; washes tea things, finishing by 7:30. 
Number of working-hours, 7%. 


It will be seen by the above schedule that I do my 
upstairs work, comprising the making of the two 
beds, and the daily dusting of the bedrooms. I also 
every day attend to the dusting of the parlor and 
library, and on washday I dust the dining-room in 
order that the maid may proceed with the washing. 
On cleaning days I prepare the rooms for sweeping, 
aud when the maid has finished the sweeping and 
dusting I assist her in setting the rooms in order. 

On washday and ironing-day I usually prepare the 
dessert for dinner, but on other days the cooking is 
done by the maid at convenient times which I was 
unable to indicate on my schedule. No change is 
made in the schedule on the maid’s day out, since I 
have arranged that the work for Thursday shall be 
ouly as much as can be easily accomplished in a 
half-day. Mrs. H. L. GLovErR. 

Pennsylvania. 

or 


Miss Kellor: thought I would, in answer to your 
inquiry in THe Lapigs’ HOME JOURNAL of how best 
to arrange the work of the week, tell you how I ar- 
range my own and give perfect satisfaction, for I can 
show references tothat effect. This ismy daily work: 


SuNDAY: I go to 6 o'clock mass. When I come 
back I build my fire and get breakfast. When I have 
taken away the cereal and fruit dishes, and put the 
general breakfast on the table, I leave the kitchen. 
If the family should need any more coffee the madam 
gets it, everything else I put on the table. I then go 
to the sitting-room and parlor; I dust and air these 
rooms. I then go to the bedrooms and throw open 
the beds to air, and leave the windows open. I then 
clean my bathrooms and dust my stairs. By this time 
the family have finished breakfast. I return to the 
kitchen, clear my dining-room, wash my dishes, build 
my fire for dinner, put over soups and everything that 
takes longest to cook and needs the least attention, 
put my kitchen in perfect order, set my table for 
dinner. I then go back, make my beds and put my 
bedrooms in order. By this time it is half-past 10 
o'clock (we have breakfast at 8 o'clock Sundays). I 


then return to my kitchen, prepare the rest of the 
dinner, for we have dinner at 12 o'clock on Sunday. 
All my work is done by half-past 1 o’clock. We have 
supper at6o’clock ; itis always light and does not take 
me more than one hour to get it ready. At 7 o'clock 
I am through all my work. I have had from half-past 
1 until § o’clock to rest, and then after 7 o’clock 
the rest of the evening. Each of the ladies I worked 
for let me have my Sunday evenings out if I wished 
to go. I always return at 10 o’clock sharp. I work 
eight hours and a half on Sunday and have three 
hours anid a half to rest. 


Monpay: I get up at 6 o'clock, start my fire, put 
over the boiler for clothes —for I always wash Mon- 
day. I put my cereal on to cook, and water for 
breakfast. I then wash the clothes that need boiling 
and put them in the boiler. I then get the break- 
fast ready—we have breakfast at half-past 7 on 
weekdays. I take out the cereal and fruit dishes and 
put the general breakfast on the table. I then go as 
on Sunday, dust and air my sitting-room and parlor. 
I next open my beds to air just as before and clean my 
bathrooms; then dust my stairs. By this time the 
family have finished breakfast. I return to clear up 
the dining-room and kitchen. After putting these in 
order I return upstairs to do my bedrooms. Having 
finished these I return to the kitchen, finish my wash- 
ing; if it is fine I hang the clothes out; if it is raining 
I let them stand in some light blue water which 
bleaches them as well when they are protected, top 
and bottom, by some old linen that is for that purpose. 
I now prepare lunch — we have it at 1 o’clock week- 
days. Iam all through at 2 o'clock. We have din- 
ner at 6 o'clock. I begin at 4 o'clock to prepare it. 
I am all through at half-past 7, so I work eleven 
hours and a half. I have from 2 until 4 o’clock to 
rest, and from half-past 7 all the evening. If I 
get my clothes dry I generally damp them down 
during the evening. 

ox 


TUESDAY: I get up at 6 o’clock. I start my fire and | 


put my irons on. While I wait for the family to get 
down I iron off most of my plain pieces. When I 
have put break fast on the table I, as on the other morn- 
ings, air and dust the sitting-room and parlor, air my 
beds and clean the bathrooms as on the day before, 
dust the stairs, return again to the kitchen and clear 
the dining-room, clean my kitchen, fix my fire to iron. 


I always have my ironing done before lunch time | 


unless the weather is bad, in which case I change my 
daily routine to suit the weather —that is, if Monday 
should rain, then I can't get the clothesdry. Isweep 


Tuesday and iron Wednesday, so I change to suit | 


myself, and it seems to suit the ladies I have worked 
for. They seem to think I use good judgment. 
When I get through with lunch on Tuesday, same as 
Monday, 2 o'clock, I have again until 4 o’clock to 
rest. I then prepare dinner and have finished work 
at half-past 7. I have the whole evening to rest. 


WEDNESDAY: I get up at half-past 6 o'clock, 
start my fire, get breakfast and serve it same as other 
mornings. I then omit dusting the sitting-room and 
parlor. I goto the bedrooms and air them; I clean 
my bathrooms and dust my stairs, then return and 
clean the dining-room and kitchen. I fix my fire and 
have it ready to get lunch when I return. I then go 
to the sitting-room, having first made the bedrooms 
up, and give it a general cleaning. After putting that 


in order I return tothe parlor and do the same with | 


that. I then come to the dining-room, I give that a 
general cleaning. It is then time for lunch. I pre- 
pare it, clear it off and am through at 2 o’clock as on 
other days. I then take those two hours to clean the 
silver, so I really take no rest Wednesday. I prepare 
dinner and finish my work as on other evenings at 
half-past 7. I then have the evening to rest. 


THURSDAY: I get up at half-past 6, start the fire, 
get breakfast, and, as on Sunday, Monday and Tues- 
day, I dust the parlor and sitting-room and air the 
bedrooms while the breakfast is going on; clean my 
bathrooms and dust the stairs. Then, as this is the 
day I always get off after I have done the regular 
cleaning, after breakfast I prepare the vegetables that 


are to be for dinner, I fix the soup stock, and, in fact, | 
prepare all I can of the dinner, dessert and salad; | 


then the madam does therest. I get lunch, clear every- 


thing up after, and at 20’clock I get off untilthe next | 
morning. If I go out I return at 10 o’clock sharp, | 


aud if 1 don’t go out I go to my room and sew or 
write or do anything I want to, and then I come down 


aud wash the dishes after dinner. Madamclears the | 


dining-room. 


ox 


Fripay: I get up at half-past 6, as on Wednesday 
and Thursday, make the fire and prepare breakfast, 


and, as on the other mornings, I leave the family eat- | 


ing their breakfast, go and dust the sitting-room and 
parlor, air my bedrooms and clean the bathrooms 
and dust down the stairs. I then return and clean 
the dining-room and kitchen. Whien the fire is pre- 
pared for lunch I go up to the bedrooms and in turn 
give them a general cleaning. I then return and get 
lunch. When it is over I have my two hours’ rest 
as on other days. I get dinner and do the rest of 
the work and I am all through at half-past 7. 


SATURDAY: I get up at half-past 6, get breakfast, 
and while the family are eating I go as usual and 
dust and air my sitting-room and parlor and air my 
bedrooms and clean my bathrooms. After breakfast, 
when I have cleaned my dining-room, I fix the fire 
for lunch. I then make up my bedrooms, and then 
give a general cleaning to the halls, stairs and bath- 
rooms. I then get lunch. After that I have my two 
hours’ rest. I get dinner, and am all through by 
half-past 7, and that is my whole week. 


I manage to do all the work of a ten-room house — 
one sitting-room, one parlor, one dining-room, one 
kitchen, four bedrooms, two bathrooms, three flights 
of stairs, three halls and four people. I worked in 
that one place two years and never had any Ciffer- 
euces with my lady. I think if girls regulated their 
work more there wouid be less trouble all around. 

Katie M. Lyncu. 





NOTE—The great success of this department has led to 
an extension of its scope; so hereafter Miss Kellor will 
alternate from month to month between “ The Housewife 
and Her Helper’”’ and ““ The Woman Who Does Her Own 
Work,” giving in both series the most practical suggestions 
that she has been able to glean from her own experience 
and from the experience of others. In October the first 
article on “*The Woman Who Does Her Own Work”? will 
appear. 








Get the 


Genuine 


Baker’s 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


A PERFECT FOOD 


Made by a scientific 
blending of the best 
Cocoa beans grown 
in different parts of 
the world—the re- 
sult of 126 years of 
successful endeavor. 


Highest Awards 
in Europe and 
America 


A distinguished London 
physician, in giving 
some hints concerning 
the proper preparation 
of cocoa, says: 
“Start with a pure 
cocoa of undoubted 
quality and excel- 
lence of manufacture, 
and which bears the 
name of a respect- 
able firm. This point 
is important, for there 
are many cocoas on 
the market which 
have been doctored 
by the addition of 
alkali, starch, malt, 
kola, hops, etc.” 


Walter Baker & Co., ura. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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PO od li wi B 
° ° . Fifteen beautiful colors 
A Stain and Varnish Combined iniNatesl or Clan 
The most perfect household beautifier on the market. There is a color for everything about the i 
house from cellar to garret. The cost of JAP-A-LAC is a trifle, considering its wonderful effect SA 
upon dilapidated or scuffed furniture or anything of wood or metal you may have. | a 


JAP-A-LAC re 


applied to 


HARD OR SOFT WOOD FLOORS a4. 


will produce a finish as smooth and beautiful as a looking glass. It is the most durable floor finish 
made. It is as hard as flint and “‘ wears like iron.’” During the summer, dust and dirt are carried 
































or blown into the house and ground into the floors. Floors should be JAP-A-LAC-ED every fall ne 
and spring. If you will start today JAP-A-LAC-ING your floors, you will never let a season go | be 
by without going over them with JAP-A-LAC. | ‘4 
JAP-A-LAC is especially made for use by the housewife. You can JAP-A-LAC your floors \ 
as easily, and much more cheaply than anyone else. JAP-A-LAC will save money and produce te 
an effect that cannot be detected from the finest finish of the most experienced expert. i 
It is a positive pleasure to JAP-A-LAC — the beautiful finish produced will gratify your sense of an apparently difficult job 
well and easily done — you will become enthusiastic over it—you will find a new channel for saving a few dollars which you can 
use to advantage in some other way. ‘Take a look at your floors—see if they cannot be improved—try JAP-A-LAC on 
one floor — you will find it so easy, that you will not stop until all of your floors look as they did when they were first laid and a 
finished. A\ll sizes 15c to $2.50. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. va 
COLORS OF JAP-A-LAC USES FOR JAP-A-LAC a 
FLAT WHITE OAK GROUND WIRE SCREENS CHAIRS ANDIRONS 
DEAD BLACK BLUE WALNUT REFRIGERATORS TABLES LINOLEUM 
GLOSS WHITE GOLD DARK OAK . PORCH FURNITURE FLOORS CHANDELIERS 
OX BLOOD RED CHERRY ALUMINUM WICKER FURNITURE RANGES PLATE RACKS 
BRILLIANT BLACK NATURAL MAHOGANY INTERIOR WOODWORK RADIATORS __ PICTURE FRAMES 
MALACHITE GREEN WEATHER-BEATEN DOORS 
If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC send us bis 
o * name and 10c (except for Gold, which is 25c) to cover cost 
A Warning Against the Batwa 
Dealer who Substitutes 
When you ask your dealer for JAP-A-LAC 
he may say “I don’t keep it, but here is some- evn 
| thing just as good; use it, and if it is not satis- ° Lata! 
. . ” 1 ea 8 | 
: factory bring it back and get your money. piling tan G8 BE, 
: He could recommend JAP-A-LAC even _ e08 Reihetdier Gite, abr, 
r stronger if he sold it to you, but he tries to sell CLEVELAND 


you something else because he makes more 
money on the substitute. \f JAP-A-LAC didn’t 
give perfect satisfaction, the public would not 
have spent nearly $1,500,000 for it during the 
past year. Insist on JAP-A-LAC. 
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By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1906 


The Young Mothers’ Home Club 


Club Motto: “An Ounce of Prevention is Better Than a Pound of Cure” 


When to Send the Children to 
School 


T THIS season of the year many moth- 
A ers are doubtless wondering whether 
it will be wise to send their small 
sons or daughters to school this year, and if 
so whether the kindergarten or primary 
school would be better, or possibly a gov- 
erness at home. For years past mothers 
have asked me these questions, and to a 
great extent my answer has to depend upon 
the individual child; still, the following 
rules hold good for the average child and 
may be of some help at this time. 

If the child is an only one and fairly healthy 
the earlier he goes toa good kindergarten the 
better. Four yeats old is not too young for 
such a child to begin his education, for he 
needs association with other children. If he 
is an excitable, nervous child, easily tired, it 
wiil be best to have him attend the school at 
first only one hour each morning, and grad- 
ually increase the length uf time as he becomes 
accustomed to it. If he still takes a morning 
nap this need not then be given up altogether, 
for he could be at home again ly half-past 
eleven or twelve and take a short nap then 
before dinner, going out again in the after- 
noon. The walk toand fromthe kindergarten 
will do for the fresh air usually taken in the 
morning. The kindergarten will be beneficial 
in many ways to the lonely little boy or girl. 
Such children are so likely to become selfish 
and self-conscious if allowed to stay at home 
with their elders too much of the time. They 
do not know how to get along with other 
children when they meet them later in the 
higher grades of school life, and are usually 
heartily disliked by their mates. 


WISE kindergarten teacher will not allow 

a child to work on anything that will really 
injure his eyes. If a child squints his cyes 
he has, in all probability, weak ones and 
should be taken to an oculist as soon as pos- 
sible. The occupations in the kindergarten 
are changed so very frequently that only a 
short time is spent in sewing and weaving, 
and these are really the only things taught 
there that could injure or strain the eyes in 
any way. A child with unusually weak eyes 
could be excused from this work and given 
something else to do. 

Some mothers object to the kindergarten 
because they think the child who goes to kin- 
dergarten demands constant amusement while 
he is at home. Now I have known many 
kindergarten children and have never secn 
this fault in any of them any more than in 
other children who have never been inside of 
a kindergarten. It is natural to many clil- 
dren to ask for ‘‘ something to do,’’ and it 
has been my exp:rience to find that kinder- 
garten children are more quick toinvent ways 
and means of amusing themselves than are 
those who have never had thistraining. The 
songs and games taught in the kindergarten 
nearly all have some underlying meaning and 
give the child a wide range in general infor- 
mation which remains with him all his life. 


HAVE found, also, that the training makes 

children more gentle and courteous with 
one another. They fully understand “ taking 
turns,’’ and when they are with other children 
who are inclined to be rough they will often 
obviate a quarrel by this method of ‘‘ turns” 
to which they have become accustomed in the 
kindergarten. They will usually prefer their 
well-beloved kindergarten games to the silly 
‘‘ kissing games’’ which are all that many 
children who have never been to a kindergar- 
ten seem to know. 

Of course, every one has a right to his or 
her own opinion about the good or bad in- 
fluences of kindergarten training, but, after 
many years of dealing with children who 
have and those who have not had the benefit 
of kindergarten methods, I can only feel that 
the kindergarten is a very great blessing, and 
every child should be given the benefit of it 
if possible. 


S TO having a governess at home when it is 
time fora child to begin his education, I 

can only say that in a few exceptional cases 
this plan may work well, but as a rule I do not 
care for it. Very delicate children who can- 
not stand exposure to the winter weather, or 
children who live so far from a good school 
that it is almost impossible for them to reach 
it in proper season, may do well with a gov- 
erness; but as a rule American children are 
too independent and often the parents are too 
indulgent to allow this plan to work well. 
Lessons are too liable to be interrupted by 
some pleasure or by some unwise interference 
on the part of the parent. Then, too, very 
often the lessons are not well graded, and 
when later the child must enter a regular 
school he will be found very much above the 
other children in his knowledge of some sub- 
jects, while he has scarcely an elementary 
smattering of others equally important, thus 
making it very difficult to place him in a 
grade or class with other children of his age. 
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ORAWN BY 


LAETITIA HERA 


T SEEMS to me that six, or, perbaps, seven 

years of age is the best time for a child to 
begin to go to a primaty school, and, unless 
sickness interferes, his education should be 
uninterrupted, The child who is constantly 
being withdrawn from school to take care of 
the baby or to help in the housework loses 
more than he can ever make up, and as his 
former schoolmates who have been allowed to 
pursue their studies in peace pass him and 
advance to upper grades the poor child feels a 
deep humiliation which the adult can scarcely 
estimate, or else he becomes so utterly dis- 
couraged that he loses all ambition and does 
not even try to keep up with his studies, 


HE wise mother and teacher will be con- 

stautly on the alert to discover whether the 
child has any especial talent for a particular 
branch of study, and if so to do all that is pos- 
sible to help him develop it, For instance, 
if a child shows an especial fondness for 
drawing, or for music, pains should be taken 
with him in that direction, and even if the 
parents must make some sacrifice they should 
do all they can to provide really good instruc- 
tion for the child in the branch in which he is 
especially interested. If this plan is carried 
out the child will become a really skilled 
person in the work he may be best adapted 
for, and therefore much more likely to bea 
successful man or woman in later life. Asa 
little girl of eight I can well remember being 
absorbed in biology, which was taught in a 
very simple way in the small private school I 
attended. A wise teacher took special pains 
with me, and I am sure it was her interest in 
my work that first made me determine to 
study medicine. We always do best what we 
enjoy doing, and the parents will do well to 
help their small sons and daughters discover 
and develop any special taste which they may 
possess. 


P ytdice question I often am asked is how 
long a child should spend in home study. 
Children under eight or nine years of age 
should not be allowed to study at all out of 
school hours; they need all the rest of their 
time for outdoor exercise and play and sleep. 
Older children may have to do a little study- 
ing at home, but this should be done either 
very late in the afternoon after they have had 
a chance to play outdoors after school, or else 


wearly in the morning before’ schooltime. 


Studying hard in the late evening, when brain 
and body both need rest and relaxation to 
prepare the way for a night of sound sleep, is 
a very poor plan indeed, and many times is 
responsible for the dozens of cases of chorea, 
or ‘St. Vitus’s Dance,’’ as it is commonly 
called, which every doctor sees during the 
school year. 

Another thing which parents frequently 
allow, and which does a great deal of harm to 
growing boys and girls, is to allow these 
children — who ought to be in bed and asleep 
—to attend parties and entertainments until 
a late hour many evenings during the week, 
and then expect them to be ready for a hard 
day of school work. They wonder why these 
same children break down in the spring of 
the year, and often lay it to ‘‘ overwork at 
school,’’ while in reality the same amount of 
studying or even more might have been done 
without being feit if a proper amount of time 
had been given to sleep. 

A small party on a Friday or a Saturday 
evening two or three times during the school 
year will do no harm, for then the lost sleep 
may be made up the next day; but parents 
must remember that growing children need 
sleep and plenty of it if they are to become 
healthy men and women. 


OARDING-SCHOOL is, in certain cases, 
an excellent thing for the child, whether 
boy or girl, but this depends so much on the 
individual child that I can say very little about 
it. Theregularity and discipline of boarding- 
school life is often of great benefit to a child 
who is very self-willed and has been too much 
indulged at home. This is equally true of 
the boy or girl who is shy and timid, very 
much inclined to cling to the mother’s apron- 
string; being sent away from home and made 
to stand on his own feet will often be the very 
best cure for such faults. 

As a general thing, however, I think the 
proper place for the children is at home, 
where they can be educated under the eyes 
of their parents. 


Little Hints 
From Six Mothers 


RS. N. B. J. says: ‘‘As to the thumb- 
sucking habit, I want to say that my 
children have all sucked their thumbs, and 
I have ten. No one of them is cross-eyed, 


nor are their mouths one-sided, nor their | 


teeth projecting. I am in favor of the habit 
because it makes such good babies! I have 
always stopped this habit by the time the 
child was two years old by putting a bag 
on the hand. All my babies go to sleep by 
themselves; they are started that way from 
the very first, each in his own little bed, and 
I have never had any trouble with any of them. 
When sick I have sometimes rocked them to 
sleep, but when well enough they understand 
they are to be put to bed without rocking.’’ 


LETTER from Mrs. F. J. E. says: ‘‘I 


feel as though I ought to give an opinion | 


on the thumb-sucking habit, for I can speak 
from bitter experience. When my baby was 
a few weeks old she began to suck her thumb, 
holding her fingers between her eyes. She 
seemed to enjoy this so much that I thought 
it would do no harm. When she was a little 
over three years old I was told it would make 
her cross-eyed, but it was too late—the harm 
was done, and at the age of four I had to take 
her to a specialist to have her eyes straight- 
ened at a great expense and with considerable 
worry. My little boy gets along very well 
without sucking his thumb.’’ 


RS. K. M. G. says: ‘‘ Thank you for 
printing Mrs. John M.’s experience with 
a thumb-sucking baby who had indigestion. 


I showed it to my physician, and he agreed . 


with it and said: ‘ Break up the habit with 
your baby.’ For my eighteen-months-old girl 
had sucked her thumb and had severe in- 
digestion almost from birth. We nearly lost 
her last month, and I was desperate; so I 
wrapped the thumb up, covered it with a 
muslin stall tied around her wrist, and hard- 
ened my heart to her crying. In less thana 
week she could be trusted not to put her 
thumb in he: mouth, and she is now able to 
digest three pints of milk a day diluted with 








food, in place of her former four ounces with | 
the same amount of food; she has gained a 


pound and @ quarter in the last ten days and 
digests perfectly eggs, broths, cereals, as well 
as her milk.’’ 


HIS mother, Mrs. A. D. A., gives her ex- 


perience in putting babies to sleep: | 


‘* The first month my nurse kept baby in her 


arms most of the time, insisting whenever he | 
cried that he had ‘ little winds’ which must | 


be ‘jiggled’ out of him. 
asleep at last while being rocked or walked 
with, but was often roused when being put in 
his basket, only to begin the performance all 
over again. I had read that a baby should 
not be rocked, and as soon as I had charge of 
him I tried it. I put him on a schedule for 
everything, put him in his basket at regular 
hours and made him stay there. Of course, 
he cried at first, but in a month’s time he cried 
very little, slept regularly and was gaining 
fast. He now smiles, and when I tuck him 
in for his morning nap turns to one side and 
goes to sleep immediately. At six I put him 
to bed and go down to dinner and he is al- 
ways asleep when I come back. 
of us is tired out with the going-to-sleep 
process, and I know I shall have two hours 
of the morning and all of the evening per- 
fectly free.’’ 


ERE is a mother, Mrs. W. G. P., who 

offers a suggestion. ‘‘I think it is 
nice to let children have something all their 
own to do. For instance, we have just pur- 
chased a ranch, and my six-year-old boy is 
anxious to raise chickens ‘ all by himself,’ he 
says; so he is to start with half a dozen 
chickens, save the eggs and raise more. He 
is to take care of them himself, his papa to 
furnish the food for them until he has twenty- 
five laying hens; by that time he is to buy 
the food himself, and he is to have all he 
makes on them.’’ 


RS. S. G. H. writes: ‘‘I should like to 

tell the mothers my experience with the 
pacifier habit. When my baby was still very 
young he acquired the desire to nurse con- 
siderably more than my best judgment al- 
lowed, so I decided to try the pacifier, and it 
proved the greatest kind of success. At four 
months his teeth were troubling him, and by 
constant chewing on the pacifier he cut 
through several with no trouble whatever. 
He is now fourteen months old and takes his 
pacifier only when he is put to bed. A mem- 
ber of my family was allowed to suck her 
thumb until she cared to abandon it, and the 
consequence was that the roof of her mouth 
was raised from the constant pressure of her 
thumb, so that the upper jaw was very narrow 
and there was not sufficient space for the 
teeth, and one on each side had to be extracted 
to make room for the rest.’’ 


Neither one | 


He would fall | 





Feeding - 
The Baby 
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The Most Rational System of Infant 
Peeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding 
many suffer and do not thrive. 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change 
as age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance 
over the old method of trying to adapt 
a child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you havea baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say ‘‘It is not 
doing well,’’ we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and 
we will send a package of the food 
suited to its condition, together with 
booklet giving valuable information on 
‘Infant Feeding and Management.’’ 

THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd. 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Toronto, Canada London, England 
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On Every Packag 


Nature made some of the most precious 
parts of Wheat indigestible. ‘Ihe ex- 
clusive Malting Process of 


MALT 


BREAKFAST 
FOOD 


makes it the easiest to digest of all 
wheat foods, developing the fullest 
nourishment and richest flavor Wheat 
can give—the one cereal that every 
member of your family will like. 


Try it. Read this offer. 

Buy at the grocer’s, for that is the easiest 
way to deliverit. Get the genuine, with 
the “* Little Dutch Girl" on the package. 
If he has none, write to us. We will see 
that you get Malt Breakfast Food, wher- 
ever you live. We will pay full price for the 
empty package if you want your money 
back. Two full pounds to the package 
(makes 16 Ibs. of food), 15c., or 20c. west of 
the Rockies and in Canada. Address Dept.G. 


The MALTED CEREALS CO., 


105-7 Hudson &., New York. 
Pactories : Burlington, Vt. 





























1? 
“ERN of great 
f. interest to 
Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific 
garment of the kind ever invented. 
Combines solid comfort and ease with “* fine 
form " and elegant appearance in the home, on the 
Street ancl in society. — Always drapes evenly in front 
and —no bulkiness—no draw-strings—no lacin 
—no ripping or basting. — Can be worn year roun 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
FREE Send for our Fine Illustrated Book --‘“‘ Fine- 
Form Maternity Skirt ’’ — It's FREE to every 
woman writing for it. Tellsall about these skirts, their 
advantages, styles, material and cost. Gives opinions of 
physicians, dressmakers and users. 10 Days Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
arment to your order. When you getit, wear it ten 
ys,anc if you don’t findit as 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
cent paid. Skirts — If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee—Illustrated book free. 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
\ Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Why “Armour” Insures Quality 
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This pre-eminence is no accident. 


BOR a generation the name of Armour & Company has stood alone at the 
top among purveyors of meats and meat products. 
its position more secure. 


Each year has made 


The Armour 


food-producing plants are six of the largest, cleanest and best equipped of the 


kind in the world. 


the world through forty years of continuous use. 


Their products have been approved by the housewives of 
And they get better every year. 


@ The “ Armour way” of specializing puts Armour products in a class by themselves. 
producing department, in all of the six plants, is in charge of a specialist. 


Each food 


His sole object is to make 


the product of his department —whether it be an extract, a ham, a lard, or a canned meat — the best 
of its class iw the world. Armour & Company cannot afford to put their name on anything but the 
best. The result is that ““Armour’’ is quoted around the globe as a guaranty of quality. 


To Make Savory Soups 


@ Rich, meaty, wholesome, and palate-tempting soups—soups that 
nourish and delight, without overheating—are best made with 
Armour’s Extract of Beef. 
Itimparts a tempting aroma 
and flavor —gives zest and 
snap to every soup creation. 





Armour’s Extract may be used. 





Perfect Shortening 


@ For making biscuits that will melt in the 
mouth, for pastry, for every “shortening” 
purpose, there is nothing like Armour’s 
“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard. This is so be- 
cause it is a special lard. It is made entirely 
of selected, flaky kidney fat, rendered in open 
kettles to remove oily indigestible substances. 
This pure lard—the very “cream of lard” 
—1is as sweet and clean and as easily digested 
as the best butter. It is the cheapest lard in 
the long run, because there is no risk and no 
waste in using it. While it may cost a few 
cents more than other lards, the saving in 
unspoiled cookery can be counted in dimes 
and dollars. But be sure to look for the 
label — Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard. 


CHICAGO 
SOUTH OMAHA 
SIOUX CITY 


@ Armour’s Extract sup- 
plies that flavory, savory 
quality,without which soups 
are weak, watery, tasteless 
and insipid, because it is the 
best extract of the best beef 
—a pure, wholesome con- 
centrated stock packed in 
convenient jars for household use. It is invaluable to the housewife 
not only as arich and appetizing addition to soups, sauces and gravies, 
but in restoring the original juices and flavor to recooked meats, and 
giving vegetables a snap and flavor obtained in no other way. 


q@ “CULINARY WRINKLES,” our little cook book written by 
Mrs. Ida M. Palmer, tells of scores of appetizing ways in which 
It will be mailed free on request. 


“If it is ‘Armour’s’ it is O. K.’’ 





emergency. 


and kitchen worry. 


Meats for 


their preparation. 


Ox Tongue 
Boneless Pigs Feet 


Veal Loaf 


‘’The Ham What Am” 


’ 


@ That line always means Armour’s “ Star’ 
Ham, the most delicately flavored and deli- 
cious ham ever produced. The reasons for 
its supreme excellence: To receive the 
“Star” brand, a ham must come from a 
young but fully developed and moderately 
fat corn fed “ barrow” hog, and it must weigh 
not less than eight nor more than twenty 
pounds. Only about one ham out of every 
fifteen produced in the Armour plants comes 
up to these requirements. But that one is 
“just right” — meat fine and firm, juicy and 
tender, thin skinned and with fat and lean 
perfectly proportioned—in other words, 
an Armour’s “Star” Ham. Then special 
curing and smoking add the characteristic 
flavor. For breakfast—a slice with new laid 
eggs—it’s a dish for the epicure. 








ARMOUR & COMPANY 


the 
“Veribest” brand are 
carefully selected and all 
government inspected; 
seasonings are absolutely 
pure; perfect vacuum- 
process canning, with 
thorough cooking and sterilizing (without preservatives), completes 
Suggestions, directions and recipes on the back 
of each can-wrapper will help you make “ Veribest”’ a source of never 
ending satisfaction to family and guests. 
ready-to-serve delicacies put up under the “ Veribest’”’ brand: 


Meats for Emergencies 


@ What mother’s preserves were when “company” came, Armour’s 
“Veribest” canned meats are for the luncheon, tea, picnic, or other 
They are 
dainty and toothsome and 
always ready, saving time 





**VERIBEST’’? OX TONGUE 


Here are some of the 


Corned Beef 
Boned Chicken 
Compressed Ham 


Pork and Beans 
Vienna Sausage 


Hamburger Steak 





@ The bacon that cooks crisp without scorch- 
ing — Armour’s “Star’’ Sliced Bacon (in tins 
or glass jars). For breakfast, it wakes up 
the appetite and stimulates digestion, as well 
as nourishes. It is “Star” bacon, in the 
first place, a selected, special-cure bacon. 
Then, for putting into jars or tins, choice 
strips of “Star’’ quality are chosen and sliced 
to uniform thinness. These slices are again 
sorted and carefully packed by light fingered 
girls and then sealed in air tight tins or jars. 
You thus get the very choicest bits of bacon 
from the largest bacon producing establish- 
ment in the world. Armour’s Sliced “ Star”’ 
Ham and “ Veribest” Sliced Dried Beef (in 
giass jars or tins) are produced by a similar 
system of selecting, sorting and packing. 


KANSAS CITY 
EAST ST. LOUIS 
FORT WORTH 
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How I Put My Menus Together 


By mrs. S. T. Rorer 






















ONVENTIONAL menus seem to the 
average housewife radical and out of 
the question. They are not so, of 

course; they simply represent a special knowl- 
edge of household science and the needs of 
the body, not usually understood by the un- 
trained cook. In many families the menu is 
haphazard, comprising the things most easily 
procured and prepared, regardless of the 
‘balanced ration.’’ The money allowance 
must be considered, but not at the expense 
of health. Economy does not consist in 
saving money at the table, to be spent later, 
with compound interest, in doctors’ bills. 
For instance, fruits may be expensive, but 
they are healthful, and health is priceless. 
Without the fruits, in warm weather, condi- 
tions occur that produce disease. Sickness 
and doctors’ bills cost far more than the first 
outlay for food. 

The old-time kitchen garden, with its fresh 
vegetables from the beginning to the end of 
the season, seems to have disappeared even 
from the farm homes, and tinned goods are 
used all summer. 


Essentials in Making a Menu 


N MAKING a menu first select a dish con- 

taining sufficient nitrogen to repair the 
daily waste of tissue. This dish may consist 
of beef, mutton, chicken, fish, eggs, milk, 
cheese, or old peas, beans, lentils or nuts. 
Of all these we need but a small proportion 
in comparison to the starches and green vege- 
tables or fruits. Each menu must contain a 
small amount of fat, either butter, cream or 
olive oil. When we speak of fats we refer 
to fatty foods that may be eaten without cook- 
ing. Fat meats are made indigestible by 
overheating, hence are not considered in a 
healthful menu. These foods keep up the 
natural heat of the body. We require a cer- 
tain amount of starch, which, during the 
process of digestion, is converted into sugar, 
producing heat and, in turn, energy. The 
surplus is stored in our body as fat. Added 
to this we must have mineral matter and acids 
in a natural form. Succulent vegetables and 
fruits provide these materials. 

One meat may be substituted for another 
and one starchy food for another, but we can- 
not, for instance, substitute sweet potatoes 
for a succulent vegetable, or serve two kinds 
of potatoes at the same meal, unless they be 
served to give a choice. 

White bread, rice, sweet and white potatoes, 
macaroni, hominy and hominy grits and 
chestnuts are all starchy foods, and one may 
be substituted for another; but do not serve 
turnips in the place of potatoes, nor potatoes 
in the place of turnips. The two form a 
whole. Again, one succulent vegetable may 
be substituted for another. If your printed 
menu calls for white potatoes and turnips, and 
you are without either, serve rice and creamed 
onions, or macaroni and stewed cabbage, or 
any other succulent vegetable with the starchy 


one. Bills-of-fare must have, of course, an 
gwsthetic side. Rice and creamed turnips 
form a good combination with mutton; 


potatoes, stewed cabbage or cauliflower with 
beef; sweet potatoes and creamed cabbage 
with lean pork, or sweet potatoes and kale; 
macaroni and brown turnips with duck; pota- 
toes and parsnips with salt fish, and old beans 
with fat pork, are all good combinations. 

Lettuce or any green vegetable may be 
served with French dressing asasalad. Here 
the oil gives the necessary fat. 


Desserts Should Always be Considered 


N CHANGING or substituting a dish the 

dessert must always be considered. Do 
not serve a dessert rich in nitrogen with a 
heavy meat dinner. Cup custards or desserts 
of eggs and milk belong tothis class. Use in 
their place either whipped cream or fruits 
or light ices; or on the farm, apple dumpling, 
rice and fruit, or tapioca and fruit; then 
slightly diminish starchy foods. Whencream 
is used on the dessert omit the salad. The 
salad, however, is always to be preferred. 
Desserts, as a rule, do not encourage the nat- 
ural action of the intestines and bowels. 
For this reason we substitute a salad made 
from an uncooked, crisp, green vegetable. 

My own menus are so different from those 
used by the masses that it is not advisable to 
give them. They are not understood, and 
would be criticised as peculiar; so in making 
these bills-of-fare I shall try to please the 
masses and be as hygienic as one can under 
such circumstances. They are also season- 
able. 

Hygienic menus must follow scientific 
household knowledge; they cannot precede it. 
More fats and a slight increase of starch will 
be necessary during the colder months. The 
breakfasts are heavier than I should use my- 
self, but all reforms must come gradually. 
A person may, however, with these bills-of- 
fare, take fruit, toast and coffee, or eggs, toast 
and coffee, without eating of each dish men- 
tioned. 

From the family dinners the fish course and 
entrées have been omitted as useless, and 
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very troublesome where a full retinue of 
servants is not kept. Hygienic menus are 
simple, easily cooked, sightly and appetizing, 
and never consist of more than four courses. 
It must be distinctly understood that these 
bills-of-fare are made out for those who are 
well. I have not taken into consideration 
any form of disease. People who are suffer- 
ing from bad feeding, and have indigestion, 
various liver and kidney complications, and 
the group of diseases called ‘‘ rheumatism,”’ 
must have special and restricted diets, and to 
such these bills-of-fare do not appeal. To 
keep well eat in moderation, and masticate 
thoroughly. 

A meal that is well balanced is not hygienic 
if badly cooked. A sirloin steak is easily 
digested when broiled, and exceedingly bad 
to digest when fried. Turnips, carefully 
cooked in unsalted water, should be white, 
tender and palatable. When overcooked in 
salt water and mashed they are strong, un- 
sightly, valueless and indigestible. Cabbage 
cooked in salt water in an uncovered vessel 
until tender is as white as snow, and requires 
but three hours for perfect digestion; when 
boiled with greasy meats it requires five hours 
and a half. A pie made from olive oil or 
cocoanut butter is not more acceptable to the 
stomach than one well made from dairy 
butter and flour, and is by far less palatable. 
It is not the kind of food one uses that makes 
the pie indigestible, but the combination of 
materials. 

The family breakfast should be composed 
of simple foods and served at the convenience 
of the family. A company breakfast is served 
at twelve o’clock. A luncheon is served from 
twelve totwo. Dinner is served from six to 
eight. A banquet is served after eight, and is 
simply an elongated dinner. Refreshments 
for evening affairs are served from nine to 
eleven, according to the entertainment. 

A simple dinner well served is much more 
attractive than an elaborate meal badly 
cooked and illy served. 

In making out bills-of-fare we simply fill in 
an outline. 


DRAWN BY 
CHRISTINE CHESTER 


An Outline for a Banquet 

First Course — Appetizer: caviar or anchovy 
canape. 

SEconD CoursE — Shellfish. 

THIRD Course — Soup. 

FourtTH Course — Hors-d’ceuvres: cold dishes, 
as radishes, celery, etc. 

FirtH Coursk& — Fish, 

SixTH Course — Entrées, as croquettes or patties. 

SEVENTH CoursE — Reléves, the substantial dish, 
the roasts. 

E1GHTH CourseE—Punch or sherbet: this is fre- 
quently served with the meat course. 

NinTtTH Course — Game and salad. 

TENTH CoursE — Sweets, puddings and jellies. 

ELEVENTH Coursk — Ice creams. 

TWELFTH Course — Toasted crackers, cheese and 
coffee. 

THIRTEENTH CouRSE— Dessert, nuts and fruits. 


Now we will fill in this outline in menu 


form. Dishes that are grouped together are 
served as one course. This is true of all 
menus. 


At this season of the year the shellfish will 
be clams, served on the half-shell on a plate 
of cracked ice. Pass horseradish, tabasco 
and crackers. 

The soup must harmonize with the remain- 
ing portion of the dinner. For largeaffairs a 
clear soup is to be preferred. Pass bread or 
bread sticks, and then the radishes, olives 
and celery—olives and radishes in the 
summer; celery and olives in the winter. 

At a banquet the fish dish should be rather 
elaborate: boiled salmon, cod or rock with 
sauce Hollandaise. Serve with this course 
potato ballsand sliced cucumbers with French 
dressing. 

The next course must harmonize also with 
the substantial dish. For instance, with 
roasted turkey do not serve chicken patties. 
With fillet of beef they go nicely. Patties 
are served alone; croquettes may be garnished 
with peas. With the roast course pass one 
vegetable. With roast turkey, rice croquette; 
with fillet of beef, sweet-potato croquette or 
a tomato stuffed with rice. 

Bring in the punch, which may be either 
a ginger or a mint punch, or in winter 
a cranberry punch. 

With the game course, now out of season, 
serve lettuce salad with French dressing. 
At this time of year serve a squab chicken 
with the salad. 

For the tenth course the helping must be 
very small—a little fancy pudding and a bit 
of jelly. Then a parfait in a tall dessert- 
glass or just a tablespoonful of ice cream. 


After this the nuts and fruit are put on the | 





table. The crackers and cheese and the coffee 
are then served. 
The menu is written as follows: 


-—_—— a Mt 
Little-Neck Clams 
Crackers Tabasco Horseradish 
Consommé Bread Sticks 
Radishes Olives 


Boiled Slices of Salmon, Sauce Hollandaise 
Potato Balls Cucumber Salad 


Mushroom Patties 


| Roasted Lamb, Mint Jelly 
} Green Peas 
Lemon Punch 


Broiled Squab Chicken Lettuce Salad 
Queen Mab Pudding, Custard Sauce 





Peach Parfait Macaroons 





Water Crackers Camembert | 
Coffee 


Bonbons Fruit | 


Menu for a Company Dinner 


Nuts 





Oysters on Half-Shell 


Crackers 


Horseradish Lemon 
Clear Soup Bread Sticks 


Olives Radishes 


| Timbale of Salmon, Cream Sauce 
Potato Balls, Parsley Sauce 
Mushroom Patties 
Roasted Lamb, Mint Sauce 
New Peas 
Birds (in Season) Lettuce Salad 
Little Cakes 


Coffee 


| Rice 
} 


Strawberry Parfait 





Toasted Crackers Camembert 


How to Arrange a Home Dinner 


HOME dinner in every well-regulated 
house consists of a simple soup, a meat 


with two vegetables, or one vegetable and a | 


salad, and either crackers and cheese and 
coffee or a simple dessert. The following is 
an illustration of how the simple dinner may 
be changed to suit markets, localities and 
pocketbooks. The housewife should write 
sufficient bills-of-fare to last a month, leaving 
the luncheon unprovided for, as this meal 
is made from the Jeft-overs from dinner. 
Breakfasts will also take care of themselves, 
if, in making out the market list, eggs, chipped 
beef and fruits are added. 


DINNER 
Tomato Soup Crofitons | 
Broiled Steak Baked Potatoes 
| String Beans 
| Cress Salad, French Dressing | 
Wafers Edam Cheese 
Fruit 


If you cannot procure beef or cress in your 


locality, and do not, for money reasons, have 
Edam or store cheese or wafers, change the 
menu after this fashion. The ration will be 
about the same. 





Crofitons 
Roasted Chicken, Giblet Sauce 
Stuffed Potatoes Creamed Young Onions 
Cabbage Salad, French Dressing 
Cottage Cheese Balls Toast 
Coffee 


| Tomato Soup 
| 





Tomato Soup Crofitons | 
Lean Roasted Pork, New or Dried Apple Sauce 








} 
Mashed and Browned Potatoes 
| Creamed Cabbage Tomato Salad 
Toast Coffee | 
Or 
' — 

Dried Pea Soup Crofitons 


Stuffed Tomatoes Boiled Rice 
Cole-Slaw 


Caramel Custards Crackers 





A Few Breakfasts 





Blackberries 
Farina, Milk 

















Poached Eggs Toast 
| Coffee 
Cantaloups 
Chipped Beef Rice Muffins 
Coffee 
Sliced Bananas in Hot Cereal, Cream 
Toast Coffee 
: Peaches 
Shirred Eggs Toast 
Coffee 
Banana Mush, Cream 
Coffee 





Whole Wheat Muffins 


NOTE— In the next (the October) issue of The Journal 
Mrs. Rorer will tell ““How Good Food is Spoiled by Bad 
Cooking.’’ 





ROMANGELON is a powdered 
dessert jelly that requires no 
at tapas other than to Basmive in 
»0iling water and to be given time to 


congeal. This opens a whole vista of 


possibilities for serving delicious and 
wholesome desserts at trifling cost. 

It solves, too, the worrisome problem 
with every mother for food that will 
satisfy a child’s natural craving for 
sweets, and at the same time prove pure 
and nourishing. 


In every respect 


Broman-gelon 


is superior to all dessert jelly prepara- 
tions sold by grocers. It is the original. 
Widely imitated—never duplicated. 
Bromangelon may be used also as a 
basis for many other delicious desserts, 
as described in recipes in every package. 
First class grocers se// Bromangelon. 


SIX FLAVORS — Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, 
Strawberry, Cherry and Chocolate. 


THE STERN & SAALBERG CO., Mfrs., New York 


. 15 Cent Size 
Yellow f Pink 
Package 


iMiT- 


PURE Dessert Jelly, 











I SHIP DIRECT 


From Factory 
a) On Approval 


Saving all mid- 
dlemen's profits. 
My new 64 page 
book will con- 
vince you that! 
can 

SAVE YOU 
> $10 to $20 
I have sold 
20,000 high-class 
steelranges. 
Your money re- 
funded after 


Six Months’ Trial 
If Clapp’s 
Ideal Steel Range 


does not prove in every 
way better than others. My superior location on Lake 
Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled labor 
are cheapest and best, enables me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH Steel Range at the price you would pay at 
home for an ordinary stove. Send for free catalogues of 
45 styles and sizes, with or without reservoir, for farm, 
residence or hotel use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 628 Summit Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 






















Avoid Filth and Disease 


Use only our Sanitary Y-R brush in 
your sink —made of fine and highly. 
tempered steel wires. It is the most effective 


Sink and Dish Cleaner 


made, being non-absorbent, is easily and 
thoroughly cleaned itself. 
If your dealer does not have it send us his name and 10 
cents and receive one by return mail. 


RICE MFG. CO., New Durham, N. H. 


Trade supplied exclusively through The Wire Goods Co., 
Worcester, Mass. All jobbers keep them. 











* . 
Wrings Mop without 
wetting the hands, 
without requiring any mus- 
cular effort save drawing 
the mop through the rollers. 
Anyone does this easily. 
Mopper stands in natural 
position ; feet rest firmly on 
floor. Nochance of bucket 
upsetting, because spring 
pressure, not foot pressure 


lana 
MOP WRINGE 


« " 
a ‘# 
%. 


wrings the mop. One spring 

on each side gives even pres- 

¢ Rollers never stick; wrings 

easily and always wrings. Strong bucket ; never leaks. 

If not satisfied, return it and get money back. 

If not on sale in your town, get your dealer to send us 
an order and we wil/ send you one 


sure along the rollers. 


FREE. Write for the little book. 
The Dana Mfg. Co., Dept. H, Cincinnati.0, 
DANA PEERLESS FREEZER, 
the best way to make ice cream. 
DANA FOOD CHOPPER, will cut, 
chop or pulverize any kitchen food. 





~~ 
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Handling the Flour Question — Right 





Its Just 

A Question 

ir) am diterord\() 

ew icorttn nectals 

rokoduabiicey al Flour 

and common re- 

sults, or do you 

want GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 

and very superior results? 
Nreteneclato Motley aaitsls 
means a great deal in your home. 


Your dealer has GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
-it's really up to you. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY'S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
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The 

two 
’ essen- 
tials to 
modern 
silver- 
plate— 
quality and 
beauty—have 
reached the 
highest devel- 
opment in 


‘BAT 
ROGERS BROS: 


‘Silver Plate 
that Wears."’ 







































BERKSH IKE 


The quality dates 
back to the honest 
standards of its 
early origin— 
1847—and the 
beauty of design 
is the evolution 
which Jong expe- 
rience alone can 
work out. 


“1847 ROGERS BROS” 
spoons, forks, etc , 
are sold by lead- 
ing dealers. 





Write for 
catalogue 
“W-28"’ 
showing 
the latest 
designs. 


(International 
Silver Cu.Successor) 


Meriden, Conn. 











THE WASHABLE 
WALL COVERING 


This autumn, when you are © 
doing over the rooms and halls 
which need brightening, use Sanitas. 


Think back for a minute. In the last 
ten years you have repapered perhaps 
four times. And you have doubtless 
noticed that it cost you more to hang 
the paper than to buy it. Now if you 
had used Sanitas at the beginning of this 
time you would have saved both money 
and trouble — and had a more healthful 
and satisfactory wall-covering. 


Sanitas dvesn’t fade, it doesn’t crack, it 

doesn’t peel. Dust, smoke, strong light, finger- 

marks, water - splashes 

(which make any paper 

look old) do not affect 

it. It is moth and vermin- 
proof. 


AN OCCASIONAL 
WIPE-OFF WITH 
A DAMP CLOTII 
KEEPS SANITAS 
LOOKING AS 
NEW AS THE 
Pat tT WAS 
PUT ON. 
Sanitas is printed in 
cilcolors upona strong 
muslin foundation. 
It costs no more than 
good _cartridge- paper 
-- may behad in glazed 
or dull finished sur- 
faces and all modern 
decorative effects— 
plain color, burlap, 
tile and floral. You 
hang it eat as you 
would wall-paper and 
clean it as you would 
porcelain tiles. 
FREE SKETCHES 
OF INTERIORS 
If requested our de- 
partment of interior 
decoration will send 
free sketches and sam- 
ples suggesting appro- 
priate treatment for 
rooms. Write today, 
giving brief de- 
Scriptionof rooms 
you wish todecorate, 
Standard Table Oilcloth Co, 
318 Broadway, New York City 


EVERYTHING 


u require in the way of Ta 
Burnt Cork, Gags, Sion Win ae 


































in our catalog No. 2, illust: You can have it for a 
postal. Write for’ it to-day. POSTPAID 
THE CREST TRADING CO. 
20 D Witmark Building, New York 
















The Princess Virginia | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


the letters of introduction, she felt that although 
she was, after a fashion, deceiving her old acquaint- 
ances at Kronburg, she was not foisting adventur- 
esses upon them; on the contrary, she was giving 
them a chance to entertain angels unawares. 

Her letters, however, were not used for some time 
after Virginia’s encounter with the chamois-hunter. 


| The adventure had begun so gloriously that the girl 


feared an anti-climax for the next step. So the 


| stay of the Mowbrays at Alleheiligen was lengthened 


a week, and when they left at last it was only just 
in time for the great festivities at Kronburg, which 
were to celebrate the Emperor’s thirty-first birthday. 

On the morning of the journey the Grand Duchess 
had a headache and was frankly cross. 

** I don’t see, after all, what you’ ve accomplished 
so far by this mad freak which has dragged us across 
Europe,’’ she said fretfully in the train. ‘* What 
have we torshow for our trouble — unless incipient 
rheumatism ?’’ 

Virginia had nothing to show for it —at least, 
nothing that she meant to show, even to her mother; 
but in a little scented bag of silk, which she wore, 
was folded a bit of blotting-paper. If you looked 
at its reflection in a mirror you saw, written twice 


over in a firm hand, the name “‘ Helen Mowbray.” 


The Princess had found it on a table in the best 
sitting-room, after Frau Yorvau had made that 


room ready for its new occupants. Therefore she 


loved Alleheiligen, and thought with redoubled sat- 
isfaction of her visit there. 


ox 


Hohenlangenwald is the name of the House from 
which the rulers of Rhaetia sprang; therefore every- 
thing in the beautiful city of Kronburg which can 
take the name of Hohenlangenwald has taken it; 


‘and it was at the Hohenlangenwald Hotel that a 


suite of rooms had been engaged for Lady Mowbray. 
Virginia’s study of time-tables had timed their ar- 


| rival in Kronburg for the morning of the birthday 


anniversary, early enough for the first ceremony of 
the festivities —the unveiling by the Emperor of a 
statue of Rhaetia in the Leopoldplatz, directly in 
front of the Hohenlangenwald Hotel — and she was 
looking forward to seeing the Emperor from her 
own windows. 

But at the hotel the girl had to bear a keen dis- 
appointment. With many apologies the landlord 
explained that he had done his very best for Lady 
Mowbray’s party when he received their letter a week 


| before, and that he had allotted them a good suite, 
| with balconies overlooking the river at the back of 
| the house, but as to rooms at the front, impossible! 
| All had been engaged full six weeks in advance. 





Virginia was pale with disappointment. ‘* Then 
I’ll go down into the crowd and take my chance of 
seeing something,’”’ she said to her mother, when 
they had been shown into handsome rooms, satis- 
factory in everything but situation, ‘* Imust hurry, 
or there’ll be no hope.”’ 

** My dear child! ” exclaimed the Grand Duchess. 
**T can’t think of allowing it. Besides, you could 
see nothing.” 

** Oh, mother,’’ pleaded the Princess in her soft- 


| est, sweetest voice —the voice she kept for extreme 





emergencies of cajoling. ‘* I couldn’t bear to stay 
shut up here while that music plays and the crowds 
shout themselves hoarse for my Emperor. Besides, 
it’s the most curious thing —I feel as if a voice 
kept calling to me that I must be there. Miss 
Portman and I’ll take care of each other. You will 
let me go, won’t you?” 

The Grand Duchess yielded, her one stipulation 
being that the two should keep close to the hotel. 

Their rooms were on the first floor, and the girl 
hurried down the broad flight of marble stairs, Miss 
Portman following dutifully upon her heels. 

They could not get out by way of the front door, 
for people had paid for standing-room there, and 
would not yield an inch. So they tried the side 
entrance and found it free, the street into which it 
led being comparatively empty; but just beyond, 
where it ran into the great open square of the 
Leopoldplatz, there was a solid wall of sightseers. 


ox 


** We might as well go back,” said Miss Portman, 
who had none of the Princess’s keenness for thie 
undertaking. 

**Oh, no!” cried Virginia. ‘* We'll go to the 
front,somehow. Look at that man just in front of 
us. He doesn’t mean to turn back. Let’s keep 
close to him.’’ 

Miss Portman glanced at the person indicated by 
a nod of the Princess’s head. Undismayed by the 
mass of human beings that blocked the Leopoldplatz 
a few yards ahead, he walked rapidly along without 
the least hesitation. Ile had the air of knowing 
exactly what he wanted to do, and how to do it. 
The set of the head on the shoulders was singularly 
determined, and the walk revealed consciousness of 
importance, accounted for, perhaps, by the gray and 
crimson uniform which might be that of some 
official order. On the sleek, black head was a large 
cocked hat, adorned with an eagle’s feather, and 
this hat was pulled down very far over the face. 

** Perhaps he knows that they’ |] let him through,’’ 
said Miss Portman. 

** He looks as if he were ready todie,’’ whispered 
Virginia, for they were close to the man now. 
** Look at the back of his neck, and his ears.’’ 

Miss Portman looked and gave a little shiver. 
The back of the man’s neck and his ears were of a 
ghastly, yellow white. 

** Horrid!’’ she ejaculated. ‘* He’s probably dy- 
ing of some contagious disease. Do let’s get away.’’ 

** No, no,’’ said Virginia. ‘‘ He’s our only hope. 
They’re going to let him pass through. Listen.” 

Miss J’ortman listened, but as she understood 
only such words of Rhaetian as she had picked up 
in the last few weeks she could merely surmise that 
he was ordering the crowd out of his way because 
he had a special message from the Lord Chancellor 
to the Burgomaster. 

The human wall opened; the man darted through, 
and Miss Portman was dragged after him by the 
Princess. 

‘* It must be the secretary of Herr Koffman, the 
new Burgoimaster,’’ Virginia heard one man say to 
another. ‘* And the ladies are with him.’’ 

On and on, through the crowd, passed the man 
in gray and crimson, oblivious of the two women 
who were using him. Close to the front line of 
spectators, however, there came a check. People 
were vexed at the audacity of the girl and the 
elderly woman, and would have pushed them back, 
but at the critical second the blue and silver uni- 
formed band of Rhaetia’s crack regiment, the 
Imperial Life Guards, struck up an air which told 
that the Emperor was coming. Promptly the small 
group concerned forgot its grievance in excitement, 
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Contented 
Servants 


crowding together so that Virginia was pressed to 
the front, and only Miss Portman was pushed 
ruthlessly into the background. 

The poor lady raised a feeble protest which no- 
body heeded, except the man who had inadvertently 
acted as pioneer. At her shrill outburst he turned 
quickly, and Virginia was so close to him that her 
chin touched his shoulder. . For the first time she | 
had a glimpse of his face, which matched the yellow 
wax of his neck in pallor. The girl shrank away | 
from him involuntarily. 

Assured that the sharp cry did not concern him, 
the man turned to the front again, and proceeded to 
take from his breast a roll of parchment, tied with 
a narrow ribbon and sealed with a large red seal. 
As he drew it out and rearranged his coat his hand 
trembled. It, too, was yellow-white. 

Virginia, standing now in the foremost rank of the 
crowd, shoulder to shoulder with the man in gray 
and crimson, had just time to feel a stirring of dis- 
like when the square rang with a roar of loyal 
acclamation. Men waved their hats; beautifully- 
dressed women, grouped on the high, decorated 
balconies, waved handkerchiefs or scattered roses 
from gilded baskets; women in gorgeous costumes 
from far-off provinces held up half-frightened, haif- 
laughing children; and then a white figure on a 
white charger came riding into the square under the 
triumphal arch wreathed with flags and flowers. 

Other figures followed; men in uniforms of green 
and gold and red, on coal-black horses, yet Virginia 
saw only the white figure, shining, wonderful. 

Under the glittering helmet of steel with its gold 
eagle the dark face was clear-cut as a cameo, and 
the eyes were bright with a proud light. To the 
crowd he was the Emperor; but to Virginia he was 
far more—an ideal Sir Galahad or St. George, 
strong and brave to slay all dragon-wrongs which 


might threaten his wide land. 
: MERICAN 
He sat there controlling the white war-horse with 
DEAL 





A prime reason why good 
servants are not retained in 
many homes is the drudgery 
caused by running stoves, 
grates and hot air furnaces, 
and the endless work neces- 
sary to rid the rooms of their 
ash-dust and dirt. Servants 
prefer homes warmed by 


its gold and silver trappings, the crusted jewels of RADIATORS 
many Orders sparkling on his breast, while he 
saluted his subjects in his soldier’s way. For a AMERICAN Radiators distribute the uniform warmth of 
moment there was a pause save for the shouting, Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam heating all through 
which rose and rose again. Then he alighted; a os SloeaL B rae — 
: i 4 A ’ and ashes. th the ai oO EAI. oilers anc 
whereupon important men with ribbons and decora- AMERICAN Radiators the home is far more easily 
tions came forward, bowing, to receive the Emperor. cared for, and good servants retained. Besides, where 
The ceremony of unveiling the statue of Rhaetia relieved of such drudgery, good servants have more time 
was about to begi to perform the better things in domestic science— rightly 
T ae h th en. t . i eo earn their pay. Where “ mother prefers to do her own 
o reach e€ great crimson-craped platiorm on work” they save her time one-half. The fuel economy, 
which he was to stand the Emperor must pass lessened wear on carpets, furniture and draperies, and 
within a few yards of Virginia. His gaze flashed ——— a repairs soon poy - - _— _—— first 
over the gay crowd. What if it should rest upon paw Pe : ee 
her? The yirl’s heart was in her throat. She Spe ey ee 
could feel it beating there; and for a moment the Put in oe or ea _~ +d ee 4 
tall, white figure was lost in a mist which dimmed See Se ene ee ety Sees ee oe 
" ’ S ing Investments. Sales Branches and “Warehouses 
ler eyes. 


throughout America and Europe. 
She had forgotten how she came to this place of 


vantage, forgotten the pale man in gray and red to AMERICAN RADIATOR ((OMPANY 


whom she owed her good fortune; but suddenly, 
CHICAGO 


while her heart was at its loudest and the mist be- 


fore her eyes at its thickest, she grew conscious again Dept. 25. 
of his existence, poignantly conscious of his close 
presence. So near her he stood that a quick start; 
a gathering of his muscles for a spring, shot like an 
electric message through her own body. 

The mist was burnt up in the flame of a strange 
enlightenment, a clarity of vision which showed not 
only the hero of the day, the throng, and the wax- 
white man beside her, but something which was in 
the soul of that inan as well. 

** He is going to kill the Emperor!”’ 

It was as if a voice spoke the words in her ear. 
She knew now why she had struggled to win this 
place, why she had succeeded, what she had to do 
—or die in failing to do. 

Leopold was not half a dozen yards away, and 
was coming nearer. No one but herself suspected 
evil. She alone had felt the thrill of a murderer’s 
nerves, the tense quiver of his muscles. She alone 
guessed what the roll of parchment hid. 

** Now—now!”’ the voice seemed to whisper 
again, and she had no fear. 

While the crowd shouted wildly for ‘* Unser 
Leo!’’ a man in gray and red Jeaped, catlike, at the 
white figure that advanced. Something sharp and 
bright flashed out from a roll of parchment, catch- 
ing the sun in a streak of steely light. : . oe 

Leopold saw, but not in ‘ame o swerve. The enue ands tai eee 














You Can Pay 
$3 or $15 


for a pair of Moss Rose Tapes- 

try Curtains, which are made in 

many patterns and weaves at 

many prices—but at whatever 

price you pay, you secure Cur- 

tains that will wear well because 

made well, and will /ook well be- 
: not excelled even by imported 

crowd shrieked, rushed forward, too late, and the 

who had felt all, seen all, struck up the arm before 

"The Moss ose 

that she was sobbing, and that the great square, with onal 

its crowded balconies, its ropes of green, its waving — 


goods at four times the price. 
blade would have drunk his life had.not the girl 
The rest was darkness to her. She only knew 
flags, seemed to collapse upon her and blot her out. TAPESTRY CURTAINS, 


an COUCH AND TABLE COVERS 
It was Leopold who cauglit her as she fell; and | add a superior tone and “ atmos- 
while the people surged around the thwarted mur- phere “ to any home, at extreme- 


ly moderate cost. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
“Moss Ruse" goods and you 
will see wiy they have been fa- 
mous fora dozen year, for ooks, 
wear and value. 


derer the Emperor sprang up the steps of the great 
crimson platform with the girl against his heart. 

It was her blood that stained the pure white of 
his uniform, the blood from her arm wounded in 
his defense. And, holding her up, he stood domi- 
nating the crowd. 

Down at the foot of the steps the man in gray 
and red was like a spent fox among the hounds, and 
Leopold’s people, in the fury of their rage, would 
have torn him in pieces despite the cordon of 
police that gathered around him. But the voice of 
the Emperor bade his subjects fall back. 

** My people shall not be assassins,’’ he cried to 
them. ‘* Let the law deal with the madman; it is 
my will. Look at me, alive and unhurt. Now, 
give your cheers for the lady who has saved my life, 
and the ceremonies shall go on.’’ 

They cheered again and yet again, and bade fair 
to split the skies with shouts for the Emperor. 
While women laughed and cried and all eyes were 
upon that noble pair on the red platform, some- 


; ; . ‘ : GRA-LIN PROCESS — Absolutely the only process that 
— —— gray was hurried out of sight and eanetiy sapeedeesn Copper plate ellatt. 


On a signal the national anthem began; the voices 1] 00 SHADED OD ENGLISH 75 cts. cts. 


of the people joined the brass instruments. All 
Kronburg was singing, or asking ‘* Who is she?”’ 100 GEROING INVITAer $7. 50 
Liberal Commission to Agents GRAY (0. 110 Fulton St. New York, 


of the girl at the Emperor’s side. 
CONTINUED IN THE OCTOBER JOURNAL - ” 
“Bubble- Quick” Heater 
for Nursing Bottles 


A great convenience, especially at night. Saves 
mother’s time and baby” s crying. sed over 
any stove or flame. Hoils the water in the 
heater in 20seconds. Heats contents of bottle 
in one minute, Hand-omely polished copper, 
tinned inside, $2.00 prepaid. May be re- 
turned if not satisiactory. Agents wanted. 
Send for circular. 


Bubble-Quick Co., Dept. B, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


MOSS ROSE MFG. CO. 
Dept. L, Philadelphia 

















NOTE — This happy result of the attempt to assassinate 
the Emperor, instead of smoothing the way, turns out to be 
only the beginning of trouble. And we learn, as the story 
goes on, that even with an Emperor and a Princess the 
course of true love does not run smooth. In fact, at a 
critical point, when everything seems to be in the Em- 
peror’s hands and he is swayed to ask the girl beside him 
in the moonlit garden to become his wife, she actually says, 

“No, thank you,” for reasons which still further compli- 
cate the situation and leave the outcome of this fascinating 
romance in doubt up to the very end. 
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BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 
Their Great Convenience 


There is no meal-time emergency but what can 
be met — royally — by Van Camp's Pork and 
Beans with Tomato Sauce. 


Is the housewife detained in her shopping or 
visiting? Never mind, a smiling husband and a 
hot, ready dinner are likely to await her home- 
coming — if she left Van Camp's Pork and Beans on the pantry shelf. 

What could be more simple to prepare? The unopened can of Pork and Beans is set into 


a kettle of boiling water for 10 or 15 minutes —turn the can over, when it has been in half the 
time, that the entire contents may he heated thoroughly. 


is one of comfort, convenience and refinement The 
line of necessities and decorations that Dennison sup- 

plies for the home is endless. Ask your dealer about it. 

With the genuine Dennison Crepe Paper anyone can make the 
most exquisite Flowers, Candle Shades, Ice Cups, Bor-Bon Boxes, 
Cotillion Favors, Draperies, Fancy Costumes, etc. Success is only 
a matter of getting Dennison’s Crepe Paper. No other material 
has the same strength or exquisite shading. With Dennison’s 
Crepe Paper Napkins and Doilies you can make your table beautiful 

in original effects. With Dennison’s Passe-Partout materials you 

can frame your own pictures at a cost of a few pennies. With 
Dennison’s Glue, Paste and Mucilage in Pu/ent Pin Tubes you can 

fix everything without a smear. With Dennison’s Handy Boxes 
you are ready for almost any household call. With Dennison’s 
Dictionary to direct you, you can always find what is the right thing to fit 
every time and occasion, where to get it and very often, how to make it. 


. Demmisond Dictionary 


is a truly wonderful book—245 pages beautifully illustrated 
in colors—so indexed that you can see at a glance just 
what you want. The Dictionary is a valuable book 
worthy of any bookcase or library table, but we send it 
to appreciative people who are willing to pay 10 cents for 
the mailing. If you are not perfectly satisfied, we wiil 
return the amount and let you keep the book. 
Address Dept. ‘‘1”’ at our nearest store. 
Dennison Manufacturing Sompany 
The Tag Makers, 
BOSTON, 26 Franklin St. NEW YORK, 15 John St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, 128 Franklin St. 
ST. LOUIS, 413 North 4th St. 


Then —the can lifted out, a turn of the can-opener— and dinner is ready! 


There is no food so easily and quickly prepared that is, at the same time, so appetizing to 


see, so well relished and so satisfying and strengthening as Van Camp's Pork and Beans 
with Tomato Sauce. 





In the first place, no food is more wholesome and nourishing than beans—rich in nitrogenous 
tissue-building and brain-making elements—and Van Camps buy the best Michigan beans 
which are carefully selected, hand picked and washed three times before cooking. 


Then, the tomato sauce, which gives that spicy, delicious flavor found only in Van Camp's 
Pork and Beans, is made from freshly gathered 
Indiana Tomatoes, famously good and picked at 
their best. 
The Pork, a slice for every can, is young and 
tender, Indiana grown especially for Van Camps. 
All these are combined, seasoned and cooked in 
the unequalled Van Camp way. 
That is the secret of “all-the- 
time” goodness for which Van 
Camp's Pork and Beans are famous 
and so easily prepared that father, 
brother, little sister or tired mother 
can do it in a minute. 







For a hurry-up dinner try this menu : 
Van Camp's Pork and Beans with 
Tomato Sauce. 

Olives. Bread and Butter. 
Lettuce and Cucumber Salad. 
French Dressing. 

Date Minute Pudding. Cake. Coffee. 
Not one can, but six cans of Van Camp's 
Pork and Beans should be kept on the 

pantry shelf ready for instant use. 























































LITTLE 
am, LAD 


is a Ralston Boy. 
His Mother Feeds Him 
Ralston Health Food 







































ase Money 


An example of the splendid 





a values re can ghtain by trading 
4 : ac % i , - 
—and his looks prove it. Every boy can turn his spare 4 Sane ane of white bebbinet, af 
cle thr =, He “Ge 45-5 
Boys and girls /hrive on Ralston. time into money. Some boys phy, PR Se 
And we’ll tell you why. ‘ m delivered at your home $2.25 per pair 
Ralston Health Food consists of tiny fe are making > I 5-00 a week. We sell Furniture, Curtains and Dra 
almond-colored grains —the heart— ow . . : peries by mail at exc eng prices, 
: ; ; viving you newer patterns and better qual 
the real life of the grain. T he work 1S casy. No capital xiving yo ne ver pattern and be ties qual 
It’s the Pure food—a chemist’s : l : ‘ . oe store. 
A o DegIn—we sup 
certificate of purity on every package. required ‘ ‘ 8 I Eoeinee tans hayes ope 7g 
And it’s the guaranteed food— 6S ply everything necessary assortment of Lace Curtains, Maras, Pustitres 
You can try Ralsto n, and if you o t 4 | fi fully described and illustrated. Mailed on request 
don’t like it, take the empty package pr S G, to make money rig 1t from > pontalonne a1 F illustrates an ikteal assortment 
back to the grocer—he is instructed ll ~ . : cad serviceability cam be comblacd with low cost. 
to refund your money. \ “ the start selling Seed om seannet 


RALSTON HEALTH FOOD is 
the perfectly balanced gluten food, 
with a body to it. 

Every 15c package makes fourteen 


We Pay Freight and Guarantee Safe Delivery 


Vrite today to 


Robert Keith Furniture & Carpet Co. 
Department 27, Kansas City, Mo. 


EVENI THE SATURDAY 
y EVENING POST 








pounds of delicious food when ready post/ — 
to serve —a full hundred plates. YZ 5 2 rv it write to 

Ralston Health Food, sterilized by _ If you wish to try , 20 FINE POST CARDS 
our new patent process, never grows - Ss us and we will fu rnis h ten 


stale, You'll never find a bad 







package of RALSTON. 

Ask your grocer for it today—insist 
onhaving RALSTON Z¢his time. If you 
don’t like it, your money comes back. 


Try Purina Whole Wheat Flour— 
for sale by all Good grocers. 


Ask for the checkerboard package and get the dest. 


RALSTON PURINA MILLS, 
St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. Tillsonburg, Ont. 












copies of the magazine free of 
charge, to be sold at sc. each. 
After that all you require at 
wholesale price. We will also 
send booklet written by some of 


the boys telling how they work. 


A Shetland Pony and Cart 








publications and s 
curing new customers for them, we will send Twenty 


FOR ONLY e h 
For the purpose of in- 
walleehnn a aaaelae Eig t ents 


Fine Colored Post Cards by mail post-paid to any 
address upon receipt of only Eight Cents in postage 
stamps. These cards are beautifully printed in three 
colors upon fine, heavy, coated card stock, and the 
subjects embrace a pleasing variety which includes 
Christmas, Easter, Valentine and Birthday designs, 
copies of Famous Paintings, pictures of Pretty Girls, 


U.S. Battleships, views of Niagara Falls, the Brook 
lyn Bridge, the U.S. Capitol at Washington and a fine 


assortment of comics. They are the kind of post cards 
that are sold in some stores at the rate of two for five 
cents, in others as high as five cents each ; at the low- 
est estimate, therefore, the twenty cards that we offer 
for cigit cents post-paid are worth 50 cents at retail. 


This is purely an introductory offer; we make no profit. 
Satisfaction is enrrantecd or money will be refunded, 


Address: F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, No. 27 City 





* 
10 Beautiful Palms 10c 
Cut Rates! We will om a - pk ? “ 
eating directions pany oe Rt aed py ee Be ‘10 


trong Plants. 3 pkgs. and 1 handsome, hardy 
Hydrangea FREE, postpaid for 25c silver. 


CHASE NURSERY AND SEED CO. 
Box 753 Newark, New York 


IN CASH as EXTRA PRIZES next 
month for BOYS who do GOOD WORK 








Hall Place, New York. 


STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “* The Origin and Treatment of Stammering - 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 











$250.0 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 936 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Purity 
Counts > 


BSOLUTE purity of ingredients and scrupu- 


lous cleanliness in every detail of manufac- | 


ture of all foods are emphatically demanded by 
the public today. 


The Known Purity of 


KNOX’S 
Gelatine 


has made it the Standard of Gelatine Purity the 
world over. 

No Gelatine on the market today costs so 
much to produce as mine. No Gelatine manu- 
facturer pays nearly so much as I do for the 
raw materials, nor cives so much time and 
thought to the production of a perfect article. 
Some manufacturers try to hide the defects by 
coloring and flavoring. KNOX’S GELATINE 
is absolutely pure, and I guarantee it to prove 
satisfactory or refund your money. 
No other manufacturer of Gela- 
tine dares do this. It is finished 
and packed here where the air is 
good and clear, in the cleanest 


(your own kitchen could not be 
kept in better condition). Only 
the purest spring water is used in 
its manufacture, and it is packed 
by special machinery so that it does not come 
in contact with hands before it reaches the 
housekeeper. I guarantee it to be the cleanest 
and purest Gelatine made and the most deli- 
cious and wholesome food that you can buy. 
Why use a flavored or prepared package the 
ingredients of which may not be pure, and 
which only makes one pint of jelly, when 
you can get Knox’s Gelatine, that is guaranteed 
to be pure and makes two quarts (a half 





* gallon)? 


For the name and address of your grocer I will send 

my illustrated recipe book, ** Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People.” If he doesn’t sell KNOX'S GELATINE, send me 4e. 
in stamps and I will send you a full pint package, or for 15¢. a 
two-quart package, two for 25¢. (stamps taken). fyou would 
like a copy of the handsome painting The First 
Lesson,” drop mea postal card for ful information 
how to get it. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 


13 KNox AVENUE, JOHNSTOWN, NEW YORK 
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of the Kernel”’ 


That’s the whole story of 
Kornlet. 

Young, green corn in full milk, sub- 
mitted to a delicate process eliminating 
everything except the tender, luscious 
“ Heart of the Kernel.” 

This in a concentrated form, skill- 
fully, carefully, purely preserved is 


Kornle 


The delicious flavor of fresh, green 
corn can be found only in Kornlet. 
Kornlet is not canned corn. 





Kornlet Recipe Book 
will be found inside of wrapper at 
top of can. If you cannot obtain 
Kornlet at your grocer’s, write us. 











The Haserot Canneries Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


A Sample Bottle 


of the highest grade, unadulterated 
Italian Olive Oil will be sent on 
receipt of 10° cents to partially 
cover cost of mailing, if you send 
your grocer’s name. Oil of this 
quality is rare in this country and 
will prove a revelation. 








Mcllvaine’s Cream 


Lucca Olive Oil 


is the first pressing (under sanitary 
conditions) of selected Italian ripe 
olives, 

Imported in glass—rigidly in- 
spected by the U. S. Government, 


It is and must be strictly pure. 





PRETTY TABLE IDEAS 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


with September —/Herdstmonat, or harvest 

month, as the Swiss stil) ca!l it — are the rec- 
ollections of the quaint old harvest customs. 
According to the folk-lore of North Scotland, when 
the sickle is laid down and the last sheaf of corn set 
on end it is said that they have ** got the cailliach’’ 
(old woman) or harvest witch. The reapers an- 
nounce the fact with lusty shouts, and the last 


Te most picturesque associations connected 


sheaf is dressed up and made to resemble an old | 
woman as much as possible. It has a white cap | 
| crowned with wheat ears, a dress, a shawl of corn | 


silk fastened with a sprig of heather, an apron 
turned up to form a pocket which is stuffed with 
bread and cheese, and a sickle stuck in the string of 
the apron. At the harvest feast this image is placed 
at the head of the table to preside over the festivities. 

The idea may be carried out in miniature for 
a modern harvest festival decoration. ‘The little 
** Harvest Queen’’ may be enthroned on a bed of 
wheat straw, ragged-robins and scarlet poppies 
in the centre of the table. Scarlet candle-shades 
should be decorated with glowing harvest moons 
cut from warm, yellow paper and inserted in cir- 


| cular openings in the scarlet foundations. Crown 
| the shades with wisps of straw and finish with a 


fringe of tiny sickles of gilded paper suspended on 
scarlet threads. Have a gilded ** horn of plenty,”’ 


| tied with scarlet ribbons, suspended from an 


Gelatine factory in the world | 


effectively decorated chandelier. Fill the horn to 
overflowing with the harvest’s bounty, and have 
scarlet ribbons radiate to every cover, where they 
should tie the handles of little gilded scythes. 


| Attach the scythes to ribbon-bound sheaves of wheat, 





and in the little cornucopia souvenirs insert rolled 
hits of paper containing quotations expressive of 
harvest fullness and plenty. 

Another very pretty decoration, also in accordance 
with the old customs, can be effected by having in 
the centre of the table a gilded toy hay-wagon, 
representing the old English ‘** hock-cart ’’ ~ an ap- 
pellation bestowed upon the cart which carried, in 
state, the last load of hay home tothe barn. ‘The 
little wagon should be gayly decorated with bells, 





festoons of flowers and oaken leaves, and should be | 


harnessed to two placid oxen bonbonniéres by gar- 
lands of Howers and loops of bright ribbons. Have 


| a number of little pixies and brownies armed as 


gleaners and reapers, with their scythes and sickles, 
joined in a hand-in-hand ring around the cart. 


What I am Asked 


A Party for Tennis Players 


Kindly give me suggestions for table decorations 
for a lawn-tennis party. Ss. D. BR. 


For the centre of the table lay out a tennis ground 
of delicate green moss surrounded by a hedge of 
white verbenas and maidenhair fern. Mark off the 
sections of the court by streamers of very narrow 
white satin ribbon stretched over the surface of the 
moss, and across the centre of the court stretch a 
strip of fine cord netting. Fasten the net at each 
end to a little ribbon-bound stake, held upright by 
thrusting the stick end into small wooden blocks in 
which holes have previously been bored, Pile 
masses of verbenas and ferns lightly around the 
stakes, and for guest-cards have dainty racquets cut 
from white parchment and tied with white ribbons 
to verbenas and ferns at every cover. Use tiny 
wooden racquets for serving little, round bonbons 
and cakes, and for each guest write a cleverly- 
composed ‘*‘ tennis fortune,’’ consisting of a skillful 
adaptation of tennis terms. Under the title of 
** Advantage Out’’ some crusty, old bachelor may 
be brought into a realization of the ‘* advantage”’ 
he is ‘‘ out’ by having refrained so Jong from join- 
ing in this game of ‘‘ Love.’’ ** Advantage In,’’ on 
the contrary, should convincingly reveal to a bashful 
swain the joys which he has all too timidly eschewed. 
** Nothing Love’’ will predict a solitary existence 
for a lovelorn spinster, anda ‘* Game Won” should 
hold out promises for a triumphant climax to a 
happy courtship. 


Suggestion for Art Students 


What ideas can you give to a class of art students 
who desire to entertain each other at luncheon 
before the autumn session begins ? Miss R. 


Have for the centrepiece a small plaster cast of 
the Venus de Milo surrounded by masses of scarlet 
flowers and ferns. Have tall, classic, white plaster 
candle-sticks, and white candle-shades marked with 
a border of gold ink to represent a foot-rule.. Finish 
the shades with a fringe of tiny gilded paper 
T-squares. At every cover station miniature gilded 
easels cut from stiff, water-color paper. A little 
water-color sketch on which guests’ names must be 
written should be propped up on theeasel. Tie the 
latter with scarlet ribbons and attach dainty, gilded 
paint-brushes and pencils as souvenirs. Serve-ices 
in the forms of cubes, squares, cylinders and cones; 
have cookies cut as T-squares and triangles; serve 
bonbons in little gilded paint-pans, and have long 
bars of candy licorice (representing sticks of char- 
coal) tied together with scarlet ribbons. 


An Autumn Tea-Party 


How can I serve a ‘‘ four-o’clock tea’?? I should 
like the table to be very dainty and want to have 
, refreshments on the porch. Amy W. 


A pretty idea for your table decoration would be 
to use a centrepiece and doilies of pale purple linen 
on the bare table. In the immediate centre arrange 
a large block of ice in which a hollow has been 
melted. Put the ice on a deep waiter and conceal 
all traces of the latter with ferns and branches of 
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Oven Thermometer. 


When You Buy a Kalamazoo 


You save from $5.00 to $40.00. 

You get a 360 Days Approval Test. 

You buy not on a venture but on a certainty. 

You get your money back if everything is not 
exactly as represented by us. 

You get a stove or range of the highest quality. 

You get a guaranty under a $20,000 bank bond. 

You buy at first hand, direct from the manufacturer. 

You buy at actual factory prices. 

You save all dealers’, jobbers’ and middlemen’s 
profits. 


If you want a stove or range of the very highest quality, made 
of the best procurable materials, guaranteed (under a heavy bond) 
to be as nearly perfect in construction as_ skill and ingenuity 
can make it: 

If you want a stove or range that you can be sure of in every 
way, one that will give satisfactory service and consume little fuel: 

If you want to buy on the most economical basis, with the least 
trouble, at the least expense, with perfect confidence of fair and 
honorable treatment: 


Then, get a Kalamazoo direct to you from our factory. 
At least do this: 

Send for our catalogue. Examine our complete line of stoves and 
sg for all domestic purposes, note their perfect construction, 
read our guaranty and compare our prices with those of other houses 
and then decide for yourself if you do not want to save the extra 
money which you must pay the retailer and the jobber. 

Kalamazoos are fuel savers. They are easily operated and quickly 
set up, and made ready for business. 

Note particularly that we are actual manufacturers. Our factor 
in Kalamazoo is one of the best equipped stove plants in the world. 
We manufacture everything we sell and we sell our entire product 
direct from our own factory to the user, at actual factory prices. 

That’s why we can save you more money than any retail dealer or 
mail order dealer can save you, and why we can so fully guarantee 
high quality. Is it not to your interest to investigate our offer? 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


and save you all bother. Every Kalamazoo stove and range is 
blacked, polished and ready for immediate use when shipped. 


SEND POSTAL FOR CATALOG No. 306 


( Showing 267 styles and sizes) 











grapevine. Carry vine tendrils up over the ice and 
around the edge of the centrepiece. Arrange pale 
yellow grapefruit and bunches of white and purple 
grapes in the masses of foliage, and hang the grapes 
from tendrils that lead over the ice. Serve grape- 
flavored water-ice from the ice hollow; also serve 
wafers, little fancy cakes, sandwiches and candied 
grape bonbons. 


and see for yourself exactly how much money we save you. We have 

thousands of satisfied customers in all parts of the country and 

doubtless can refer you to a neighbor who is now using a Kalamazoo. 
Write to-day. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All Kalamazoo ranges and cook stoves are equipped with patent oven thermometer 
which gives perfect control of the oven, saves fuel and makes baking and roasting 
simple and easy. 







McILVAINE BROS. 
1502-30 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 
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of every variety; 
1 ays stage effects, 
theatrical parapher- 
nalia, wigs, makeup, costumes, scenery, etc., can 
be found in our new catalog, over 100 pages, 
illustrated; sent on request, postpaid. 
FREE Send for it to-day - 
The Crest Trading (o., 20 F Witmark Bidg., NewYork 


NOTE— Miss Marriott will answer questions in regard 
to table decoration in this column; or by mail if a stamped 
addressed envelope is sent to her. Where answers by mail 
| are desired questions should be sent at least two weeks in 
| advance of the entertainment. 
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«FOR FIFTY YEARS 


-THOMSON’'S 
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CORSETS 


port 1s 
carry- 
ing all excess flesh from front to 
back, preserving the flat line at 
the abdomen, and permanently 
creating in the figure a rounded 
waist and long flowing lines. 
Price $1.50 to $5 the pair. 


ae et see — o—e 


They are called **Glove-Fitting"* 
because they fitas well and f 
as com le as a fine 


[ glove. 
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“GLOVE-FITTING’ 


. 
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BUY A 





Lindenberg 


Piano 
AT THE FACTORY PRICE 


“A Little Down and a Little Each Month” 


ad 


centage 





—a a ie 


Style 10—Ionic Design — $250 


No Money In Advance 


Let me show you at my own expense how sweet-toned, 
well-built and attractive are Lindenberg Pianos. 

I have placed “ Lindenberg " Pianos in some of the best 
homes in every part of the United States and can possibly 
refer you to some satisfied customer near your own home. 

All our pianos are sold at the “factory price,"’ which 
means a saving to you of from $50. to $100. over the usual 
method of buying. 


My Plan of Sale 


offers you thirty days’ free trial in your own home. I pre- 
pay the freight east of the Mississippi River and place the 
piano in your home without any expense to you. If you 
are satisfied after the trial, I will arrange terms of payment 
to suit your cunvenience. I am making a 


Special Introductory Offer 


which I will explain fully if you will write 
me for our book, “ Piano Wisdom.” 
This contains information important to 
every prospective purchaser of a piano. 
Write for it today —it is free. Address 


PAUL LINDENBERG, Mer. 
The Columbus Piano Company 


Makers of Pianos 


481 North High 8t., Columbus, Ohio 




















NEW 022i. Toe BUTTERFLY INTERMEZZO 


disposed of in 7 weeks, which is positive proof of its | 


MUSIC popularity. We have just issued a new edition 
(10,000 copies) and whi | : J . pot 
pony legge 10 CENTS | poems, sketches, bright jokes or music. Two holes 
=“ | were made in the top of each sheet, one inch from 
yourself a copy at this special price send us a dime to-day. Satis- | 
faction guaranteed or money back. Write for our bargain lists. 


last you can have one for 
We have many advance orders and to insure 


THE TRELOAR MUSIC CO., 5A1 Hall Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. | 








For PIANO PLAYERS 
12 Rolls for $5.00, any size 


MUSI Write for Catalogue. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC CO., Paterson, N. J. 














SUCCESSFUL WAYS 
FOR GOOD TIMES 


HE hostess who was at her wit’s end for a way 
T to decorate her luncheon table, as she could 

not afford the expense of buying cut flowers, 
turned to her window-box of geraniums for help. 
The inspiration bore fruit, and six geranium plants 
were soon grouped in the centre of her party-table. 
The pots were covered with green paper, and later, 
from the woods she gathered enough wild grapevine 
leaves to mass around the pots—close up to the 
bright-hued flowers. The effect was charming. 


A Happy Girl designed and made some linen card- 
cases for souvenirs of the luncheon that was to be 
given in honor of an October bride. The ends of 
pieces of linen, each four inches by eleven in size, 
were folded over toward each other, almost meeting 
in thecentre. Theedges—top and bottom — were 
turned in and neatly stitched together; the two 
inside edges were scalloped with buttonhole-stitch. 
Small monograms were embroidered in the lower 
right-hand corner in the front of the case, appropri- 
ate, of course, for each of the invited guests. The 
cardcase for the bride-elect was made of white linen, 
others of light green, a few of blue, and one or two 
of tan color. The guests were charmed with these 
dainty souvenirs, which proved most acceptable for 
use all of the following summer. 


It was a Bright Idea to make ribbon photograph- 
folios for souvenirs of an autumn bride’s party. 
Three-quarters of a yard of satin ribbon was used 
for each souvenir — white ribbon for the bride and 
moss-green ribbon for the guests. On the white 
ribbon strip for the bride, at even spaces apart, 
snapshot photographs of all the guests present were 
pasted, and their four corners held firmly in place by 
triangular-shaped pieces of green mounting card- 
board. On the folio for the guests, pictures of the 
bride and the hostess only were pasted and held in 
place by corner pieces of gray cardboard. At the 
top of each ribbon the date of the luncheon and 
appropriate greeting were lettered in gilt. White 





cord loops were sewed on at one end, and buttons | 


at the other. After being creased between each two 
pictures the strips were folded up and fastened. 
Much curiosity was aroused among the guests as to 
the meaning of the closed folios; they looked like 
small books. A name-card was tied to each one 
with ribbon to match. 


Any One Can Do This and help to make a picnic 
luncheon appetizing: Remove the skin from ripe 
tomatoes, make a hollow in the top of each tomato 
by removing part of it, and wrap each tomato ina 


| large lettuce leaf or a cabbage leaf and pack closely 


intoapan. Ina separate dish carry salad dressing, 
and just before serving fill the hollows in the 
tomatoes with the salad dressing. 


Don’t Be Discouraged if you are not the owner of 
glass or silver candlesticks with which to decorate 


| your party-table. One girl recently did this clever 


thing. She purchased a dozen carrots as even 
and regular in size as she could get them. Each 
one was sliced off at the wide end to form a base, 
while a hole large enough to hold a candle was 
hollowed out of the top. When finished with a 
little green vine twisted around each one they were 
extremely pretty and decorative and gave the finish- 
ing touch to a table trimmed with leaves and 
autumn fruits. 


A Novel Birthday Present for an Invalid 
By Henrietta E. Story 


YOUNG woman who had been identified in 
many of the activities of life was laid upon a 
bed of suffering, and rendered almost helpless. 

At the beginning of her sickness she was a mem- 
ber of a choir, a missionary society, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and a literary club 
of young women who for several years had met 
weekly to study Greek art and literature. The 
members of this club, all busy women (nearly all 
breadwinners for themselves and others), found 
time to read their club papers to the invalid, and 
took turns in reading to her selections from the book 
they were studying. For her last birthday they 
made a novel scrapbook. The idea originated with 
one of the club members. They selected rather 
stiff cardboard of different colors: dark red, green, 
gray, brown, black or white, as best suited their 
purpose. This cardboard was bought in sheets 
twenty by thirty inches, and each member decorated 
one sheet on both sides according to her own fancy. 
One member of the club being a good photographer 
took the pictures of each member and filled one 
of her pages with these photographs, which she 
arranged to good advantage. This page especially 
delighted the invalid. On the reverse side she put 


| pretty pictures cut from magazines. 


A music-teacher decorated her two white pages 
with beautiful musical pictures which are so easily 
obtained. Above some of the pictures she wrote 
the notes of a strain or two of an appropriate song 
or piece of music. 

A fellow-member of the Missionary Society made 
a missionary page, using pictures of missionaries, 
scenes from mission lands, and short articles about 


| the work that the sick girl loved. 


A gray background was selected as suitable for a 
Greek page. On this were artistically arranged 


| pictures of the Greek gods, goddesses, heroes, 


temples and scenes, with a quotation or two from 


| the Iliad or some of the Greek plays. 


There was a Children’s page, a Madonna page, 
a Daughters of the American Revolution page, 
a Christmas page and some that had no special 
significance. 

There were twelve of these sheets, each having 
both sides filled with pictures, interspersed with 


the top edge and nine jnches from the outer edge; 
soft ribbon one inch wide was run through these 
holes. This held all the sheets together. 

The cost to each member of the club was very 


| little. The cardboard was five centsasheet. Only 


a few of the pictures were bought, many were 
advertisements with the lettering cut off, some 
were magazine illustrations, and a few were inex- 
pensive reproductions of good pictures. 
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Neglected correspondence is due more frequently to lack 
of proper stationery than to lack of inclination. 
the desk equipped with Eaton - Hurlbut’s 


Berkshire Linen Fabric, or 


Highland Linen 


the inclination becomes an accomplished fact. You can buy either of 
these dainty papers with the assurance that they are beyond criticism. 
Besides absolute good taste, they offer those ideal writing qualities which 
some manufacturers sacrifice in the interests of good form. 





tATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MAss. 


“The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,” a delightful desk book for 
all who write letters, sent free on request for the name of a 
dealer who does not sell Eaton-Hurlbut Correspondence Papers 


With 




















Bid Snyiish 


FACTORY-TO-FAMILY DEALING 


Saves You $10 Every Few Weeks 


URING the last thirty years Larkin Factory-to-Family dealing has saved money 
for several million families —it can for you. It isn’t necessary to pay dealers’ 
Every few weeks any small family can use $10.00 worth of 


Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Coffee, 
Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, 


any selection from over 140 home needs. 
middleman’s expense in the form of a Premium that alone costs $10.00 in any 
store—all for $10.00. List of 1,000 Premiums to choose from. 
you may have $20.00 worth of Products of your selection for $10.00, just twice 
what any storekeeper can afford to give. 

Customers declare our offers remarkable, and say that all who know of them will grasp 
the opportunity to secure household necessities and home comforts so advantageously. 


No Money in Advance 


We will send to any responsible person $10.00 worth 


profits and expenses. 








This handsome Quartered Oak Sewing Desk FREE 
with $10.00 worth of Larkin Products. 





Liatkitt Co. 


Established, 1875. BUFFALO, N.Y. 


learn how to save money ? 
and furnish your home 





You get, in addition, the saved 


If preferred, 


of Products and any $10.00 Premium 
on free trial —test goods 30 days and pay 
$10.00 if pleased. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Larkin Premiums are made by 
skilled workmen —Larkin Products are 
recognized everywhere as of highest qual- 
ity. World's largest manufacturers of 
Soaps, Toilet Articles and Perfumes. 
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Mail coupon today, and mS 
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without cost. PF oF 

















A Calendar of Character 
and Personality 
Begin now to compile it. Have it ready for 


Christmas to send to some friend somewhere 
to be a daily personal message of good-fellow- 


ship, cheer and inspiration throughout the year 

of ‘07 — Some one of your family away from 
home —A friend in a distant state or foreign 
land —A brother, son or friend in Army or 
Navy —A favorite Pastor, Teacher or Club 
President —A missionary or nurse on the field 

‘—An parent in the old home —A “‘shut- 
in” invalid friend —A friend anywhere whose 
life you could make happier by bringing into 
it the daily personal touch of friendship. 


An ornament to any desk or wall. Fastened 
with gilded clips is a collection of sheets, one 
for every day of the year ready to receive the 
day’s message —a bit of nonsense—a word 
of wisdom — a “‘ Kodak "’—a baby’s scrawl or 
an artist's pen picture. Opportunity for end- 
less variety. Do the whole series yourself or 
get a group of mutual friends to help. 


Regular Edition :— Handsomely illuminated back 
and set of artistically dated sheets, everything needed, 
with our Brochure ** Just How to Dolt."" At your 
dealer's or direct from us by mail postpaid $1.00. 

Edition de Luxe: — Genuine Leather Back (the 
prevailing Red or Alice Blue), leaves of finest Bond 
paper, capitals illuminated in two colors. Gold 
plated fasteners. Easel back for use on desk. 
At your dealer's or mailed direct postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, $5.00. 


FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. (Inc.) 


New Britain, Conn. 

















who is looking for the best 
for her children will insist 
upon getting knitted waists 
and bands bearing this 
trademark. 


“ ” +4 

M” Taped Button Waist 
is a perfect garment. All weight is carried 
Srom the shoulder. This feature, together with 
strongly taped on buttons, combined with the 
best materials and guaranteed workmanship 
make this waist a necessity for children (boys 
or girls) up to 15 years. 


“M” Infant’s Band 


is the only knitted band with woven tab for 
attaching the diaper, and which supports same 
Srom the shoulder. A\\ other tabs are knitted 
—they stretch and tear. 

““M” specialties are carried by the leading 
stores. e will supply you direct if you have 
any difficulty in getting them from your dealer. 

Prices : ‘‘M”’ taped button waists, 25c; ‘‘M”’ 
infant's bands, wool, 25c; worsted and silk, soc. 

Write for our child-culture booklet 

“Twig Bending,’ free to mothers. 
MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS 
627 Bryant Ave, N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


























‘*1 urge upon all Catholics 
the use of the 
Manual 

of Prayers, 
the prayer-/" 
book author-|# 

ized by the 
last Plenary ‘ 
Council of Bal- 


timore.”” 
(Signed) OA 

















(x pow 
No money in advance required 
for the 


Manual of Prayers 


The only complete compendium of 
the Prayers and Ceremonies, and expla- 
nation of the Sacraments, aiding to a 
thorough understanding of the sacred 
offices of the Church. 

(7 On request we send you the book, 

prepaid. After five days’ examination, 
you send us the price, $2; or return book 
at our expense. Your name, in gold on 

cover, 25c. extra. To those who remit $2 
with order,we send, free,a large color portrait 
of Cardinal Gibbons. 

Address Dept. C., 

JOHN MURPAY CO., Baltimore, Md. 
| 792 pages Headquarters Theological Books & Church goods. 














WANTED: A NEW 
TEACHER 


By Elizabeth Strong Worthington 


ROEBEL may be 
fF said to have built 

up his system on 
the fundamental truth 
that children, of them- 
selves, do little which 
does not include a good 
time. Every one who 
has dealt with children 
has seen much to con- 
firm this, and must 
realize that their sports 
involve great educa- 
tional opportunities. 

I am often surprised to see with what clear con- 
science parents and educators in general leave chil- 
dren utterly to themselves in their recreations, and 
this despite the fact that quite frequently we are 
startled by some fearful act of immorality or brutal- 
ity which has grown out of this unguarded play. 
If the explanation of such apparent stupidity is 





| found in the teacher’s fatigue from her regular 


teaching then a special teacher is needed to take 
charge of the sports. Some of the chief requisites 
for such a teacher would be a great love for children, 
a keen and sympathetic insight into their nature, 
fertility of invention, tact, breadth of resource, 
capacity for discipline, good judgment and good 
manners. Such a teacher in our schoolyards 
would, perhaps, do more to mould the character 
of the children than the teacher in the class- 
room. While continually suggesting games without 
seeming to do so this teacher would by no means 
rob the children of the best result of their present 
independence at playtime—the development of 
their resources — but would rather stimulate such 
development. Every tendency toward quarreling, 
roughness in play, brutality or foolishness would 
be checked, so tactfully often that the child would be 
unconscious of the guiding hand. With a teacher 
of this kind in every schoolyard there would be no 
more cases of death resulting from violent play, nor 
would there be any cases of lesser brutality, or of 
the vulgarity with which our schoolyards now 
abound. Naturally the children would become 
strongly attached to a teacher associated only with 
their happiest periods, and would, with but little 
urging, make a confidante of her, and from this rela- 
tionship untold good would come. 


Jacob Riis has labored for years to get larger 
school playgrounds, God grant him success in his 
efforts! ‘There is hardly aschool in our large cities 
that has space enough about it for the children to 
play in safety. 

It is all very well to guard against broken limbs, 
but it certainly is equally necessary to guard 
against broken morals, and that cannot well be done 
under our present system, Packed into their 
schoolyards like sardines in a box the children are 
deprived of all legitimate outlet for youthful vivac- 
ity, and have no recourse but to talk the recess 
through. Now every one who is familiar with 
child-life knows how limited are a child’s subjects 
of conversation, and also how fond a child is of the 
forbidden, the secret, the sensational, and therefore 
most of us are not surprised to learn that they 
discuss the most delicate relationships in life, and 
that in a distorted and vulgar fashion. Give us 
space in our schoolyards, give us wise, Christian 
teachers there, gifted in dealing with children, and 
our children will receive not only the negative 
benefit of being spared much demoralization, but 
also the positive benefit of uplifting influences. In 
a yard where vulgarity is made disreputable, where 
a reputation for brutality is considered a stigma 
upon the pupil, where rudeness and selfishness are 
constantly discouraged, we should find that the 
opposite traits modesty, courtesy and unselfish- 
ness — would more and more obtain, becoming by 
degrees the matter of course, and the other the 
unusual, and the recreations would then be in very 
deed and truth what the word signifies, re-creations. 


Years of close observation have taught me that 
the best of children easily drift into evil under 
unfavorable circumstance, but, thank God, I have 
also learned that even the worst children prefer truth 
and cleanliness to falsehood and moral filth. In the 
name of Him who invited the children to come, let 
us give them their choice. 

I know of a school that is making an interesting 
experiment, but is, I fear, handicapped by the lack 
of such a teacher as is suggested in this article. 
This school has lately taken down the fence between 
the boys’ and the girls’ yards, and all the children 
now play together. As God designed men and 
women to live in harmony together, it strikes me as 
sensible to bring boys and girls up side by side. 
To this end the school, where they spend much of 
their time, should see that they mingle with each 
other, and do so under the most favorable circum- 
stances. Intheschool of which I speak, there being 
no teacher at hand to guide them, a great deal of 
roughness ensues. The lower element, which, for 
some mysterious reason, usually rules in such cases, 
instituted a series of rudenesses calculated to lessen 
the boys’ respect for womanhood and the girls’ 
respect for themselves—that respect which is the 
very foundation-stone of future morality. An out- 
sider spoke to the principal of the school about this 
unseemly play. He said he had been urging his 
teachers to take turns in overseeing the yard, but 
they were busy every recess, helping pupils, and 
otherwise carrying on important indoor work. So 
was he for that matter, but, greatly desiring the good 
of his school, he dropped his indoor duties and took 
his place in the yard for a few days. 


** He sat there reading his paper,” one of the 
boys said to me afterward, ‘‘ but he was looking 
right through it all the time, and seeing everything 
that went on, and, Jiminy! didn’t he give us boys 
a talk after school !”’ 

One of the women teachers also gave the girls a 
talk, for many of them had courted this rudeness. 
So matters improved a little, but that sort of over- 
looking, though far better than none, is not just 
what we most need. Not the already overburdened 
principal or teacher, peeping around a newspaper 
at the children, but the fresh, big-hearted man or 
woman playing with them, leading and guiding their 
sports, and through their sports leading, guiding 
and moulding their characters. 

That is what we want in those great national 
nurseries — the public schools. 
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A Comfort as Warm and 
Light as Eider-down 
at a Fraction of the cot—and PURE | 


A genuine eider-down comfort to-day would cost fifty dollars, and even 
the genuine is axima/l matter. Comforts sold as ‘* eider-down ”’ 
filled with turkey and chicken feathers. 

At a fraction of the price, the MaisH Laminatep Cotton Down Comrort 
has every comfort quality of eider-down, and is pure, 

Eider-down owed its famous lightness and warmth to the thousands of minute 
air cells all through it, little non-conductors that kept the warmth of the body in. 

The Matsh Laminatep Corron-Down Comrorr is a fluffy mass of tiny 
air cells, It is luxuriously warm and very /ight. 

By a wonderful, new process the long fibres of the finest, snow-white cotton 
are separated, curled and then woven into a thick, soft, downy piece. 

This continuous, one-piece filling is the same thickness at every point; no 
lumps, no thin places, It will mever flatten; never lose the extreme supple- 
ness, lightness, and warmth that make it so delightful to sleep under. 

Leading stores have Matsh Comforts. Ask for them but insist om seeing 
the trade-mark, it is sewn to every genuine ‘* Maish.’’ If you don’t find 
it, don’t accept unhealthful, heavy comforts ; 








for less, are 








Don’t risk contagion 


from unsanitary, unclean filling. Even second-hand, cast-off clothing, collected 
from all sorts of sources, is ground into **shoddy’’ and used for comfort filling. 
Dainty coverings hide filling no woman would touch if she knew what it was. 






If your dealer hasn’t the Maish, order direct from us. 
Write for a free piece cut from a Matsh Comrort, 
and ** Comfort,’’ our book of valuable facts about bed- 
ding. We will also send samples of latest coverings 
—attractive new patterns in best silkolene and sateen, 








TRADE-MARK 


St. Cincinnati 
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* Like a Rose 
delicate in its 
coloring — and 
as smooth and 

em velvety—is the 
j skin of those who 

J use that greatest 
hg and most popular 
: of all beautifiers, 
Lablache Face Powder. Its peculiar, 
delicious fragrance is due to the 
delicate perfume extracted from 
flowers used in its manufacture. 
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oll 

Fee ‘lAcePowER 
makes the complexion of its users 
like a natural beauty—and effaces 
the effects of sun and wind expe- 
rienced during vacation days. 

Lablache is undiscernible, except 
that the complexions of its users 
never present the dull yellow hue, 
but are always fresh and clear, and it 
is known everywhere as the standard 
of purity and excellence. 

Refuse substitutes. They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink, or Cream, soc. a box, of 
druggists or by mail. Send soc. for sample. 


BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers ¢ 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. (/ Pam 









DOOR spice will spoil the best 


‘ of cookery. When the time 
comes to bake wedding cake —he 
sure of your spice. Letter start 
in to be sure—now. ‘Tone’s Spices are all spice — 
and nothing but spice— clean, wholesome and favored 
by women who demand purity in everything they use. 

Ask your grocer for our spices to-day —if he does 
not sell them ask him to get them for you. 

FREE — For the name of a dealer, ‘* Tone’s Spicy 
Talks," a receipt book of dainty goodies, by the 
world’s greatest cooks. The $150 Ginger Cake receipt 
by Mrs. Hiller is included. Send 10c. for a package 
of Ginger to be used in this receipt. Mention THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 

Our spices all have the largest sale in localities 
where the pure food laws are the strictest. That 
means something. 


Tone Bros’ nn’ 
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’ yl i bek 
Don’ tlet Baby ery "non esse" 


flower,'’ comfortableand well,day and night,ina 


’s Baby-j 
Glascock’s Baby-jumper 
Rocking Chair, Bed, High Chair and Go-Cart 
combined, Indispensable for the “ new baby;” 
and adjustable for it as it grows older. De- 
signed on special hygienic lines, beautifully 
made; very strong. Babies love the gentle, 
healthful motion. Physicians endorse 
Glascock’s—the standard. Sold 
with or without Go-Cart attachment. Buy 
of your dealer or of us direct, if he 
hasn't Glascock’s Jumper. 30 days’ 


FREE Trial. Write for cat- 


alog and mother’s manual, 
“The 20th Century Baby,’ FREE. 





covers (and prevents) a multitude of sins. 
Used on kitchen floors it covers scratches, pre- 
vents staining of the wood by bluing, grease, 
tea, coffee, etc., keeps it from being splintered 
by the action of hot water, and imparts a 
handsome finish. 

It polishes furniture, pianos, etc., giving thema 
beautifullustreand preserving the varnish or paint. 

It brightens picture frames, gun stocks and 
golf clubs, and renders them less liable to crack. 


Wiley’s Waxene is a food and medicine chest | 
for all sorts of wood work, | 
| 








We have other ‘‘ prize winners’’ in these books of plans. 
78 Cottages less than $800 50 163 eran Pp tt ew 
90 Costing $800 to$1200 .50 174 “* $2500to$3000 1.06 
| 136 Catg. $1200 to $1600 $1.00 189 ‘‘ $3000 to $4000 1.06 
| 178 “ $1600to$2000 1.00 154 ‘* $4000jandup’d 1.00 


| THE KEITH CO., Architects 393 22mepinave 


Sample freejf you mention your dealer’s name. 


I. H. Wiley Waxene Company 


61 Sudbury Street Boston, Mass. 
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Watermaris(dea Fountain Pen 


The pen with the Clip-Cep 


The Spoon Feed 


That which has contributed 
most to make this pen the 
Standard of the World is the 
Feed—that vital part of the 
fountain pen which is expected 
to work so that the pen writes 
constantly and uniformly 
to the last drop. 


In Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 
it is made of solid rubber, flat and 
broad, with capillary fissures and splits 
sawed into it that secure a flow of ink 
that is automatically regulated by the 
act of writing. 

This feed question is the rock upon 
which all other makes have foundered, 
whereas, with the Ideal, this proper 
feed principle has had the contrary effect. 

The disadvantage of slight overflow 
when almost empty (still a common fault 
with any ordinary pen) has been over- 
come by the Spoon Feed. 





The semi-circular spoon-shaped cells or pock- 
ets cut into the side of the solid rubber receive 
and retain any overflow of ink until it is carried 
off by the ordinary action of the pen in writing. 


All sizes — All styles — All prices — All dealers 
L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 
8 School St., Boston 136 St. James St., Montreal 
209 State St., Chicago 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. 
786 Market St., San Francisco 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris 





























6THE “CROWN” NAME 


Just over the piano keyboard makes it entirely easy 
for you to ** make sure,"’ It would be safe toforder 
the instrument sent to your home without sounding 
anote. Back of that name is the reputation, ambi- 
tion and experience of fine piano-making. It’s easy 
to ‘make pianos,’’ but not to make fine pianos, 
With the CROWN, the quality goes in before the 
name goeson. A good many dollars spent for some 
pianos fail to count (for the purchaser). We know 
the Crown Story, the Crown Price and the Crown 
itself will appeal to you. Remember, 


WE GUARANTEE THE 


CROWN PIANO 


and our Guarantee means something. 
For a postal we will tell you some things that make 
the owning of a Crown Piano very practical. “How 
you may get one and be sure of satisfaction.’’ Will 
you write us to-day —just say Catalogue ‘* K."’ 














\ GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. 5 











In every home 


there is a musical interest and the 
Hamilton Piano appeals to it. 























Here is a piano whose power 
to delight and please we believe 
in so strongly that no matte: 
where you live we will arrange 
for you to hear it. 

You could no more fail to en- 
thuse over its tone than over 
Sembrich’s singing of ‘* Home 
Sweet Home.’’ And, the 
action is perfect —smooth, 
delicate, even. 

The Hamilton’s durability 
is proved by its popularity 
in foreign countries as well, 
Write D. H. Baldwin & Co., 
142 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, for 


full information and catalog 2, 
showing beautiful styles of the 


PANO 


de favorite 








HAPPY HAPPENINGS | 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


“An Amateur Vaudeville Evening 
By Eleanor Wright Jewett 


Y HUSBAND and I had been invited out to 
M so many parties that we wished to entertain 
in return, but were not so well provided 
with means to do so as were our more fortunate 
friends. The party we gave was a great success, 
nevertheless. The invitations were sent out over 
the telephone, and each guest was asked to wear a 
funny costume, as much as possible in the style of 
the grotesque vaudeville ‘‘ artist,’’ and a dozen spe- 
cial friends were asked to ‘* perform.”’ 

We have a small house, with an archway between 
the parlor and the dining-room. We moved the 
chairs and the divan out on the side lawn and bor- 
rowed two hammocks, which, with our own, helped 
toward seating the guests; most of them, however, 
preferred to sit on rugs or the grass itself. We 
strung up a few Chinese lanterns, but as it was a 
moonlight night they were almost unnecessary. 

The refreshments were lady-fingers and a very 
good temperance punch (lemonade made very strong 
and sweet, with the addition of a little strawberry 
flavoring, a can of sliced pineapple, an orange sliced 
thin, and plenty of effervescent water); we also 
placed a big cake of ice in the punch-bowl. The 
refreshments were put on a table on the lawn and 
the guests helped themselves. 

The program consisted of songs, duets, recita- 
tions, monologues, etc., by the guests. One of our 
really funny men was induced to announce the per- 
formers. One trio was announced as ‘‘ the world- 
renowned family, the Signors Piano, Pianissimo 
and Pianola’? —a kind neighbor had sent over her 
pianola and some music-rolls, and they helped out 
wonderfully. The performers used one end of the 
parlor for a stage, and most of the audience stood 
up; in true continuous-performance fashion, some 
of the audience stood outside on the porch or came 
and went ‘‘ between the acts.”* One of the num- 
bers was a song by the Florodora sextet. ‘They had 
been given palmleaf fans with the words typewritten 
on paper and pasted on one side, so when memory 
failed they read their fans, and they used them again 
in the final dance. 

After the performance ended half of the guests 
went home, while the younger ones made them- 
selves at home on the lawn or in the parlor, and the 
pianola furnished the dance-music. 

Our party cost about five dollars, and was truly a 
shining success. 


Labor-Day Party 
By A. C. Ruggeri 


HE invitations were written on white paper 
pasted on cardboard cut in the shape of spades, 
picks and other laborer’s tools, and read as follows: 


“You are invited to spend an evening at the home 
of Mrs. Blank on the workingman’s holiday, Labor 
Day. Please wear your jeans and ginghams, for this 
is just a friendly gathering, and not a formal affair.’’ 

The members of the party entered into the spirit 
of the thing, and wore outing-clothes. 

Each man was given a card containing the first 
half of an appropriate quotation, and each woman’s 
card bore the second half. Below the quotation or 
sentiment the card had ten numbered spaces. The 
guests were then told that various workmen were 
scattered about the lawn in disguise, and that they 
were to guess at the craft of each, and to write their 
answers on the numbered spaces on their cards. On 
the trees on the lawn there were various small Jan- 
terns; these lamps lighted certain objects which 
formed the names of trades. For instance, under 
one lamp stood the small son of the house, with an 
old broomstick dressed like a Maypole to represent 
May-son (mason). A child’s toy car with the syl- 
lable ‘‘ ter’? written across the top with a pen which 
was stuck through the wood of the car, read “‘ car- 
penter.”’ A piece of brick anda picture of a hen 
read bricklayer. A rude pen-picture of a hod anda 
picture of a messenger-boy read hod-carrier. Any 
number of trades may be represented in the same 
way and the pictures may be cut from magazines or 
drawn rudely with a pen. 

At the ringing of a bell the couples started in the 
direction of these little lamps, which were numbered. 
One couple went to lamp number 1, one to lamp 
number 2,etc. Five minutes were allowed to guess 
each riddle, then the bell was rung and the women 
moved from to to 9,9 to 8, etc., while the men 
moved from 1 to 2, 2 to 3, etc., thus changing part- 
ners each move. The young girls who acted as 
guides saw to it that no communication was held 
regarding the game with any one but one’s own 
partner. When the game had been completed 
prizes were awarded. 

The party were then rowed across the lake toa 
little wooded knoll which was fitted up withasmall 
log shelter where our hostess was in the habit of 
spending her afternuons. A camp-fire was burning 
brightly, and each guest was given a long, forked 
stick, and an ear of corn to roast. There were also 
rye bread, cheese sandwiches and hot coffee. As we 
all sat about the fire one of the men told ghost 
stories while some of the girls made fudge. After 
an hour or two spent in this delightful spot we were 
rowed back to the house. 

Our hostess bundled her guests into a large farm- 
wagon which drove down the country road, drenched 
in the moonlight, and deposited each one at his or 
her own house. 


Brushing the Cobwebs from the Moon 
By Grace Campbell Moore 


HIS is fully as difficult a task as it may seem to 

be. It amuses players of all ages. To prepare 
for the game some one must first have cut out of 
heavy yellow paper, or drawing-paper that has been 
colored yellow, a huge half-moon, and through it 
innumerable long ends of yarn must have been 
thickly threaded with a needle. The moon is then 
suspended to a chandelier with ribbons or tapes. 
Those who “‘ brush ”’ it enter into a contest to strive 
to pull out the most cobwebs in three minutes, 
using the left hand only, and drawing out one at a 
time. When grown persons are playing the prize 
may most aptly be a pot of green cheese. 





Let Us Send You this 


Two-Horn 


DUPLEX 


Phonograph 
On Trial 





Direct 
from 
our 
Factory 
to your 
own 
Home. 











Size of cabinet, 
18 inches by 14 by 10 
inches high. 
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Lach horn is 30 inches long with 
al7 inch bell. 


An Entirely New Principle 
in Phonographs 


— Two vibrating diaphragms to repro- 
duce the sound, 

—Two horns to amplify and multiply 
all the sound from both sides of 
both diaphragms. 

— No tension spring and no swing arm 
to cause harsh, discordant, mechan- 
ical sounds. 

Consequently, the Duplex produces a 
Sweeter tone and greater volume of 
music than any other phonograph 
and is absolutely free from all 
metallic sounds, 





Double Volume of Sound 


ERE is the explanation of the Duplex principle: 
When you hit atin pan with a stick, which side of 
the tin pan gives forth the noise? Why, both sides, 
of course. 

If you collect the waves from one side of the vibrating pan, 
you get only half the noise. That's plain, isn't it? 

Well, the same thing holds true of the diaphragm of a 
phonograph. 

In every talking machine made heretofore, one-half of the 
sound waves were wasted, You got just one-half the sound 
that the diaphragm made — the rest was lost. 

The Duplex is the first and the only phonograph to collect 
the vibrations and get all the sound from both sides of the 
diaphragm. 

Because the reproducer or sound box of the Duplex has two 
vibrating diaphragms and two horns (as you see) to amplify 
the sound from both sides of both diaphragms, 

The Duplex, therefore, gives you all the music produced — 
with any other you lose one-half, 

Compare the volume of sound produced by it with the 
volume of any other—no matter what its price ~ anc hear for 
yourself. 


Purer, Sweeter Tone 


UT that is not all, by any means. 
For the Duplex Phonograph not only produces more 
music—a greater volume—but the tone is clearer, 
Sweeter, purer and more nearly like the original than is pro- 
duced by any other mechanical means. 

By using two diaphragms in the Duplex we are able to 
dispense entirely with all springs in the reproducer. 

The tension spring used in the old style reproducers to jerk 
the diaphragm back into position each time it vibrates, by its 
jerking pull roughens the fine wave groove in the record, and 
that causes the squeaking, squawking, harsh, metallic sound 
that sets your teeth on edge when you hear the old style 
phonograph. 

In the Duplex the wave grooves of the record remain per- 
fectly smooth—there is nothing to roughen them—and the 
result is an exact reproduction of the original sound. 

As a special guarantee against the presence of harshness 
resulting from vibration, the points of contact between the 
horns and reproducer are protected by rubber, — an exclusive 
feature of the Duplex Phonograph. 





Write today for catalog and full particulars of our FREE trial offer. You will never regret it. 


The Duplex Phonograph Co., 


Direct From the Factory 


E ask the privilege of proving to you that the Duplex 
gives a double volume of music, of purer, sweeter 
tone than any other phonograph made. 

We want to prove it at our expense. We ask you to let us 
sen you one at our expense — under an arrangement mutually 
satisfactory — for use in your home one week 

Invite your neighbors and musical friends to hear it, and if 
they do not pronounce it better—in volume and in tone— 
than the best old style phonograph, return it at once at our 
expense. That's a fair offer, but itisn't all. 

We save you in the price exactly $70.15— because we save 
you all the jobbers’, middlemen's and dealers’ profits. We sell 
it to you at actual factory price 

Soldthrough dealers the Duplex 
would cost you at least $100— 
and it would be a bargain at that. 

Bought direct from our factory it e 
costs you (one profit added) only 

And you get a seven days’ trial 
in your own home—and are under no obligation to keep it 
if you are not satisfied. You run no risk, for you know this 
periodical accepts advertisements only from reliable concerns. 


Music In Your Home 
Ste what a Duplex Phonograph will mean to you! 


The variety of entertainment you can command at 

trifling expense is practically unlimited. 
You can enjoy a delightful selection of songs, poems, 
piano, banjo, guitar, or violin music, short stories, anecdotes 


or dialect pieces, all reproduced by the marvelous two horned 
Duplex with the faultless fidelity ofan instantaneous photograph. 
You can bring to your family and friends, in all their original 


beauty, the priceless gems of musical art, the classic perform- 
ances of famous Artists like Paderewski, D'Albert, Kaoul 
Pugno, and Jan Kubelik. 

Or, you can listen, entranced, to the mayic notes of melody 
fresh from the throat of a Patti, Melba, or Calve, and the great 
dramatic tenors, Caruso and Tamagno. 

And, best of all, you can hear once more, the voice of dear 
old Joe Jefferson as, with matchless pathos he delivers the lines 
of Kip Van Winkle so familiar to a former generation. 

For just before his death, this greatest and best loved of 
American actors left a perfect record, which, reproduced by 
the Duplex Phonograph, will preserve his living tones for the 
admiration and delight of thousands yet unborn. 


Please address 


189 Patterson Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
1289 Powers Building, Chicago 











® LUDWIG 


PIANO SS 







Highest 
Awards 
Wherever 
Exhibited 


LUDWIG TONE 


is what is bringing this piano into the homes of dis- 
criminating musicians all over the country: ‘The bass 
register is full, sound and clear—the treble brilliant and 
silvery, yet mellow as the middle tones. Its smooth, 
even timbre throughout the scale gives it a wonderfully 
sweet singing quality. The case is richly decorated 
with hand-carving, beautifully designed and skillfully 
executed, making it a striking addition to any root: 
however elaborately furnished. The very moderate 
price and our easy payment plan, make it possible for 
every one to own this “ musician's favorite." 





Write for illustrated catalogue 
showing all our different styles. 


LUDWIG & CO. , 970 Southern Boulevard, New York 

















For All Ages 


Ist —‘‘ Zhe Infant in the Nurse's Arms." 


That Horlick’s Malted Milk is the best 
milk-food for the baby is proved by thou- 
sands of healthy infantseverywhere. Itis 
pure, rich milk, so modified and enriched 
with the extract of selected malted grains 
as to be easily digested by the weakest 
stomach. Ready at a moment's notice by 
7 Stirring in water. No additional 
milk or cooking is required. 

Very sustaining for nursing mothers. A 
healthful, invigorating food drink for 
everybody, from infancy to old age. A 
glassful taken hot before retiring induces 
restful sleep. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving many valuable recipes, 
sent free, if mentioned. At all druggists. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations. 
Herlick’s Malted Milk Co., 


Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


London, 
England. 








Montreal, 
Canada. 


























“And I Want 
What I Want 
y~When 1 Want It’ 
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World Renowned for 


PURITY- QUALITY 
FLAVOR 


Thirty Retail Stores in Greater 
New York and Principal Cities 


SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE 











The Greatest Boarding College 
in the World 


University of 
Notre Dame 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


15 Groups of Studies Leading to Degrees 
18 Buildings, 75 Professors, 800 Students 
Special Department for Boys under Thirteen. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for Catalogue. Address 
President of the University, Box 110, Notre Dame, Indiana 











Kindergarten Book FREE 


umencemnamna A describing the work of 
poly Chicago 
Wartening Kindergarten 


College 


(Established 


in 1885) 
Combines a College Course 
and a Profession for 


aleage Kintergernn Oot" Students, Teachers, Mothers. 


Young women seeking a life work at once womanly, profit- 
able and pleasant; teachers wishing to keep in touch with 
new and original work ; mothers wishing to know the most 
approved methods of child culture should write at once if 1906 
enrollment is desired 
For Free Book and further information, address 
Mrs. J. N. Crouse and Elizabeth Harrison, Principals 
Dept. H, Chicago Kindergarten College, Chicago, Ill. 
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Stielweld’’|): | 
~~ ISSORS 
The fine adjustment, 
perfect balance and 
absolute matching 
of the blades of the 

Wiss ‘‘Stielweld’’ 

Scissors and Shears 
are points which in- 
stantly appeal to the 
woman using them. 

These features are 
of the utmost impor- 
tance— perfect and 
lasting cutting quali- 
ties absolutely depend 
on them. 

The Wiss cut clean 
from heel to point no 
matter whether cutting 
heavy woolens or thin- 
nest silk. 


Send for Free Book 
“Pointed Sharpness” 


which explains the merit and 
unique features of the Wiss 
“Stielweld ” Scissors and Shears, 
and gives reasons which will keep 
vou from ever buying the soon-dulling, easy- 
all = ar kind. Pictures 150 leading styles of 
shears and scissors. 





















“Stielweld” that’s why 


Good dealers everywhere sell Wiss Goods. Insist 
upon the genuine. Get Wiss or write us <lirect. 


J.WISS & SONS CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


15-39 Littleton Avenue 












For Making Coffee 
on the 
Range 





Boiling 
Spoils 
Coffee 


Filtering coffee saves 
the full flavor, delicacy, 
aroma and strength with- 
out the bitter and harm- 
ful acid. The 


METEOR 





































For Making — CIRCULATING 
on the Coffee Percolator 


does not boil the coffee— 
it makes a pure, fragrant, 
healthful infusion by a fil- 
tering process peculiar to 
itself; and positively 
takes 


One-Third 
Less Coffee 


Sold by all dealers. 
100 different styles 
and sizes. Send for 
booklet No. J-1 giv- 
ing complete de- 
scription. 


MANNING, 
BOWMAN & CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 
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3) FLOWERING BULBS FOR ]()c 
Together with our Catalogue and a com- 
plete treatise on the culture of Hardy Bulbs. All by mail, ro cts. 
These 30 Bulbs, 10 kinds, 3 of each, different colors, will make 
10 beautiful little pots of flowers for winter, or 10 clumps of early 
spring flowers for your garden. Pot or plant them now. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Crocus, Lilies and all Hardy or Holland Bulbs, and rare new 
winter-flowering plants free to all who apply. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 





\Y/EDDING “oo rsso° 
Announcements, etc., engraved and printed 


seaste 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 
Visiting Cards stationery. Write for samples.’ 
The Estabrook Press, 181 N. Tremont Street, Bostia. 








THE STORY OF 
PETER PAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 


to him and had longingly called to them, ‘‘ Pretty 
Mother !’’; yet here was one who had really come, 
and he had shot her. 
And now she 
was dead! Well, he couldn’t stay to bear Peter’s 
anger. He would go far away from them all. He 
turned to leave them, but was stopped by the sound 
of Peter’s voice, crowing his greeting. The other 


Peter must have been bring- | 
| ing her to them to be their mother. 


boys, eager to shield him, stood in front of Wendy, | 


and Peter was puzzled at their troubled silence. 
This was not their usual welcome. 

** Great news, boys!’’ hecried. ‘* I’ve brought at 
last a mother for us all. Wendy! —she came this 
way. Have you not seen her?’’ 

** Peter, /’// show her to you.’’ Tootles was a 
manly little fellow and would stand by his mis- 
doing. He motioned the boys away, and Peter saw 
Wendy lying there, like a wounded bird. 

** Wendy! Wendy!” He knelt beside her, weep- 
ing. ‘* Dear Wendy, have you gone away? Will 
you never be here any more to play? Wendy’s 
dead! Perhaps she’s frightened at being dead!”’ 

Then, as he saw the arrow, his grief was turned 
to fierce anger; he snatched it out and would have 
thrust it into Tootles’s breast, but he could not — 
something stayed hishand! Turning, he saw that it 
was Wendy herself; she had raised her hand to pro- 
test! She lived! The arrow had not pierced her 
heart; it had struck against the button Peter had 
given her as a kiss, and the “kiss’’ had saved her life, 
Now they would have a mother, after all, and they 
were happier than they had been for many a day. 


on 


The next question was, what should be done with 
Wendy. Shestill lay there, too weak and exhausted 
to move. Should they not carry her down into 
their house? Surely that was what one did with 
ladies. But no, Peter thought that was not suffi- 
ciently respectful. There was nothing for it but to 
build a house around her. Happy thought! That 
was what they would do. Into their trees they scur- 
ried and brought forth many of their choicest pos- 
sessions —a brass fender, some white chairs, some 
stools and arug. These they would set in as fur- 
nishings, then build the walls around them. 

Now Peter had not lived among the fairies for 
nothing. He had learned many useful things from 
them during the time he was with them. They 
know how the spiders build their webs on the grass 


in a single night, and how the birds make their soft, | 
| warm nests, lining them carefully with feathers and 
| firmly fastening them in the treetops or under the 
| house-eaves. 
| ers themselves, and had taught Peter something of 


Indeed, the fairies are famous build- 


the art. Still, Peter was puzzled to know just 
what sort of house Wendy would like. 

While he stood hesitating, trying to think it out, 
Wendy moved and opened her lips as if to speak. 

‘* Perhaps she is going to sing the kind of house 
she wants,’’ cried Peter, and he bent over her, sing- 
ing softly: 

‘Oh, Wendy, sing the house you want, 
And whether large or small; 
And would you paper all the rooms, 
And must you have a hall?”’ 
To his delight Wendy replied, singing: 
“*T wish I had a darling house, 
The littlest ever seen, 
With funny little red walls, 
And roof of mossy green,” 

Well, that was easily managed. The boys set to 
work, pressing into service John and Michael, who 
had arrived with Peter. And in scarcely more time 
than it takes to tell it the funny little red walls 
were around her, covered by the roof of mossy 
green. Then a door was fitted in and gay little 
windows to look out of; rose-vines full of roses were 
hung about it, and all stepped back to admire their 
pretty work. Peter stopped in the midst of his 
praise — there wasn’t any knocker on the door! But 
Tootles came to his rescue with the sole of one of 
his boots, which Peter, in great glee, fastened to the 
door. Still he was not satisfied — it had nochimney. 
He looked about the group, and discovered John’s 
top-hat. What could be better? Running to him 
Peter snatched it from his head, put his fist through 
it, and there was a beautiful chimney for Wendy’s 
house. Now,surely,it was finished. They all stood 
up, trying to look their best, for the first impres- 
sion, Peter said, was awfully important. Then 
Peter stepped to the door. One-two-three! —he 
lifted the knocker and knocked on Wendy’s door. 
In a moment she appeared, wide-eyed and wonder- 
ing. Where was she? What did all this mean? 
Peter knelt before her and motioned the others to 
do the same. 

** Wendy, lady, for you we built this house!’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Oh, say you’re pleased! ”’ 


oot 


Indeed she was pleased, and when they all begged 
her to be their mother she was still more delighted, 
but she feared she had not had enough experience. 
Tootles assured her that all they wanted was a nice, 
motherly person, and as Wendy felt that was just 
what she was she promised to be their mother on 
one condition: Peter must be father. Oh, Wendy! 
don’t you see what you are asking of him? For 
long he has wanted a mother and has tried to get 
one for himself and the others. And besides, it is 
hard even to have to pretend being old when he 
wants always to be young—to be a boy, never to 
grow up. But the others begged so hard and, after 
all, Wendy was so sweet, he couldn’t help but 
agree; so with shouts of joy they all danced around 
and into the house, for Wendy was to tell them the 
story of Cinderella before they went to bed. 

By this time the sun had set and the forest was 
grown very dark. The lights were lit within the 
little house and smoke curled from the tiny chimney 
in a very cozy way. The story of Cinderella was 
alluring, but Peter as the father of a family could 
not forget the terrors that lurked without in the 
dim forest. He quietly opened the door and 
stepped out; no sooner had he done so than there 
came prowling about the house a fierce and dreadful 
lion. Whipping out his dagger, Peter tucked his 
head between his legs and backed up to him; then, 
as the lion turned to flee, Peter ran quickly after, 
and whisk! off came his tail with two strokes of 
Peter’s knife, and the lion slunk tailless away. 
Back and forth, back and forth Peter strode. No 
harm should come near Wendy and the children 
while 4e was their guardian. And thus through the 
dark hours did Peter Pan keep watch before the 
little house, until daylight came and the terrors of 
the night were no more. 


CONTINUED IN THE OCTOBER JOURNAL 
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Th be 
Millions 


Search Light 


of a Nation's experience, 

for nearly a quarter of a 
century, has proved the abso- 

lute purity, cleanliness, whole- 
someness and deliciousness of 


Pettijohn 


Good to Eat 


the finest rolled wheat you ever ate. It is 
easy to cook, easy to serve, and easy to digest. 

The perfection of milling processes brings 
Pettijohn to your table full of strength and 
nourishment. 


Just try Pettijohn for breakfast and note the delightful 
flavor of the genuine, unadulterated whole wheat. 
At grocers everywhere. Two large packages for 25 cents. 


Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. 
Address, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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We ANTEINS yy 
THE BEST ATTAINABLE RESULTS OF FORTY 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE BUSINESS. 


The Rising Sun is the most durable and economical Stove Polish. It produces a brilliant and 
abiding lustre. It will never cake on the iron. It will not burn red. It will not stain the hands. 
It will not harden, and is not affected by heat, cold, age, or climate. When moisture is added, the 
last particle can be used. Three thousand tons sold yearly. Try it according to directions and 
you will be satisfied that it stands the heat better than any other Stove Polish made. 

The SUN PASTE Stove Polish produces a most beautiful black lustre. It is a superior 
paste stove polish, put up in large boxes, filled full, ready mixed for use. It can be applied 
with a damp cloth and polishes quickly with a dry woolen cloth or brush. It is a Labor- 
Saver which gives great satisfaction. After dinner, the stove may be touched up in a minute by 
the use of our SUN PASTE and may be kept bright and clean with very little labor and 
absolutely no dust. Try it and you will be convinced and delighted. 


At all Grocers. MORSE BROTHERS, Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 














Rerninsssauce 


A bottle of Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce is one of the most 
useful items in every well- 


omappes kitchen. No 
t 


other seasoning improves 
the flavor of so many 


different dishes. 


Beware of Imitations 
Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature 
John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 
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CATALOGUE FREE THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


Fall and Winter Catalogue containing every- With One Idea: To Make Money 
thing in the Woman's Wear, ready Sept. 1st, 
mailed FREE. Write for it to-day. 


No 69 xX 1 This new fall suit is made from 


that stylish and durable “ Men’s 
wear material” in the newest shade of dark grey 
overplaid, also in Navy Blue or Black Cheviot. 
The Jacket is the 
new fall length, 26 
inches long, double 







































SUIT breasted front, three 

pockets, tailored 

No. sleeves and satin 

serge lined. Semi- THE GIRLS’ CLUB 

69X1 fitted three seam back. 

$ 75 The nt fe made OF 
875 “El model, ok THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
inside seams 








’ bound, and is 
LH yr finished with CORDIALLY INVITES 
44 deep hem. Sizes 
82 to 42 bust YOU TO JOIN ITS 
measure, skirt lengths 
37 to 43 inches. State RANKS AND TO HELP IN 
: color desired when order- 

a. 4 ing. Our special price | THE CELEBRATION OF 
| 
| 
| 





‘ ITS THIRD BIRTHDAY. 











mentous day, three years ago, when the first 

announcement of The Girls’ Club went out, and 
I waited so anxiously for letters, half-afraid that, 
after all, the girls would not appreciate the Club 
and all my cherished plans would fail. The next 
thing that happened was such a deluge of letters 
that it seemed almost impossible to answer them all. 
What a flood! THE JOURNAL people smiled, and 
said The Girls’ Club ought to have a post-office all 
of its own, but they were mightily pleased, and the 
, Club immediately became the family favorite, a 
f place which it has never lost. That is why I have 
; been able to get so many favors for our members. 


[’ SEEMS but a very short time since the mo- 




















Had the girls not appreciated its advantages the 


a $475 Club could not have lived so long, but it has been 


proved beyond a doubt that the girls want the Club Individual taste in the treatment of a library finds abundant 
No. 79 X 1 because it is a real help and benefit to them, and ' f| opportunity for expression through the use of 
This handsome as long as that continues to be the case we may 


Fall Skirt is 
made of the best 
quality Panama 

loth, cut in 


confidently expect THE JOURNAL to help us. 


It would be impossible to tell just how much the q s Globe-Wernicke 


Club has helped its members. Of course, it would 








‘¢ Dlaetin?? rracaec yal ey sre ic D4 $ » « sotin 
Cloth, cut in Se anee 60 eosestele eunatiy how mach Gooner ther , 1 Elastic’’ Bookcases, because there is no limit to the artistic 
New York have earned, but helpfulness cannot be measured by effects that can be produced without the sacrifice of either light 
stylegtving dollars and cents. For instance, the invalid girl | or space 
“7 on. hd who earned, through the Club, enough money to : a = m 
plaitec pay for treatment which enabled her to walk again, Furnished with plain, leaded and beveled plate glass doors and 
LeU, was helped much more, it seems to me, than the in full and three-quarter length sections. 
rom the i , ; 3 y ° . . . —_— ° 
mats ea ps A colored diagram illustrating seven diferent finishes appropri 
plaited s +\\ } The needs which the Club has helped to meet are || ate for libraries sent on request. Uniform prices everywhere. 
Le = yp VF many and various, big ones and little ones, and lit- Where not represented we send on approval—freight paid. 
bound, hem at bottom. We can furnish this skirt erally thousands of girls have found the Club a . Agents in over 1000 cities. Write for Catalogue 106 A 
in black or navy blue only. Lengths 37 to 43 source of pleasure and profit. Many a prize check . sig — ‘ 
inches, waist measure 22 to 30 inches. : $4. 75 has formed the nucleus of a bank-account of which , 
Our special price . the owner is not a little proud. 


So altogether we may congratulate ourselves upon 3 dhe Globe“Wern icke Co. Cincinnati. 











| 
PERG. | having a very successful year, and then make a fresh i BRANCH STORES: 
tart to d better in the future. ' . 
Hee IEGE OPERG. wessiinictncsiamaass lianas me New York, 380-382 Broadway, cor.White. Boston, 91-93 FederalSt. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. 
- q wren'sTs. | 





Join the Club N 
franck “NEWYORKCITY.NY. Age? |_ oin the Club Now 


HERE is great virtue not only in starting right, 
but also in starting at the right time. Any time 
is the right time to join the Club, but it seems to 
me that the very best and most appropriate time is 
e at the beginning of the Club’s fourth year. 
White Teeth There are many girls who make up their minds 
each month to write to the Club at once, and who 
haven’t done it yet. Every day brings me letters 


from some such girls who might have joined long 
| ago, but who put it off from time totime. Here 
| are six girls, for instance, every one of them active 


members now, who hesitated long because of what 
seemed to them excellent reasons, but which were 


no reasons at all. They wrote: 
The Oxygen Tooth Powder etait 


“Do you really invite girls who do not actually need 
P P to earn money? I have hesitated about writing, be- 
isa delightfully soft powder that cause I felt my membership might be hindering some 
whitens the teeth, not by friction, | | ™°"° sh enue te 

° “T can’t believe yet that there is no fee for mem- 
but by the formation of pure bership, so I’m writing to ask. I can’t join if there is 
oxygen nature’s inno- aly expeuse connected withit. Please tell me."’ 

, c 

. a s “*T have always felt there was nothing I could do 
cent bleach. It is the —I am such a nonentity. I should certainly be de- 
latest development of lighted to have you put me on the right road to earn 


‘| co | _: : some money.”’ 
© remica science ‘*T have wanted to join your Club for ever so long, 
long wished for but but could not afford to subscribe for THE JOURNAL 
: til to-day. ! y ill let me in.” 
ase. ii... . 
I want so much to join the Club but fear you will 
not want me because I am married. Some said, 


‘Don’t say you are married,’ but 1 must be honest 
with you. May I join anyway?”’ 



















you should do in the morning is to use 


Sanitol Tooth Powder 


Comfort and necessity demand that teeth be cleaned 
early in the day. Health requires that the tooth powder 
be antiseptic an germ-destroying, besides being agreeable 
to the taste. Sanitol is both. 











Our booklet on “ Oxygen 
and Calox” tells you all 
about it, and a sample, sent k 

free, will show you its worth. **T should like to earn some money, but I won't 
have my name published. If you have to do that I 


cr . shall not join.” 
Seem. The Oxygen does it : oa 
7 None of these girls needed to wait, for it is the 
easiest thing in the world to join The Girls’ Club. 


The Sanitol Chemical eon Company, St. Louis. 
Of all druggists or by mail prepaid for 25 cents. There is no need to be a subscriber to THE 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 93 Fulton Street, N.¥. | | Journat; 


; there is nothing to pay; the married 9 An Art 


members are welcome; one may work as much or as Th e 
little as one chooses; and I wouldn’t put your name € a Cc ur er Ed ucat io n 
in the column even if you asked me to do so, so 


The combination of qualities that gives Sanitol tooth powder its 
supremacy is unique, in that it cleans and preserves the teeth by antiseptics 
and at the same time keeps them white by oxygen. 


Write for the new booklet, ‘My Lady's and My Gentleman's Toilet Satle, * and an 
individual package of Sanitol tooth powder sufhcient for a week's use. Free 

















Our name guarantees the product. 





























is bled about that. . es 

Safety there is no need to be troubled about that will positively wave or At Home 
Z : ane You can learn to sketch 
| There’s a Swastika for You curl your hair in ten to Senn tiie. ten Gant eee 

. . iftee ; »< " how to d detail 
Bottle OU can get it easily. All that is necessary to fifteen minutes without yey fm 
become a member of the Club is to write me a heat, while you are ye Sketch Book for one 
Z - 2x ar) is . ° year containing monthly 
| letter or a postal-card. ; Then the next step is to dressing or traveling; at 5 teene, act aie 
oO er put yourself on the active list and show that you patie? and anywhere portfolio of figure draw- 
| really deserve the swastika. Every busy hive has ( any time and anywhere, ae, showin @ cach feature 
A perfect sub- its drones, and our Club, I am sorry to say, is no | tis pair was waved OMall enough to carry separately — lastly full fig- 
stitute for the | exception to the rule; so it became necessary to | in 10 minutes, without 


in your purse. ure in various poses. 


Me ee ee establish a certain standard, and only those who | !4t- by Magic Curler. 














Studying these a beginner 
7 lraw from life valu- 
while the child is feeding. The Safety Bot- | | measure up to it are entitled to receive the pin. Made of Specially Treated French Horn shite te A. st = whi 
tle Holder is fastened to the child’s blanket. Consequently it isa distinction for any girl to wear How ie ae Dill ee vant ( 
This simple device has been thoroughly | | our Tiffany-made eighteen-karat gold and diamond | © FREE not call Manto Gustese cond wa bie poe 
tested and meets all requirements. In two swastika, for it shows that the wearer has the will- | name and address with 2Se for a set The Sketch Book 
sizes: WNo.1,for4oz.or 6 oz. bottles ingness and ability to help herself. There are | | of ot Saale Curlers and we will send you a beautiful 


400 Fine Arts Bliy.,Chicayo 
No. 2’ for 8 oz. or 12 oz. bottles 


many girls who never realized their ability until | 
they learned, through our Club, that they really 


Silver-Plated Sugar Shell Spoon Free. This is a 


60 day offer to mtroduce the merits of our Curlers 


Sent postpaid to any address for 35 cents. Address 


















































| 
} 
42 weenie SPECIALTY 00., ome Bort city ove a unee oammnen ae ry yee ae | wy gg cr yo bc ng promptly. Ask your dealer for the i 
naven’t a doubt that some girls of that sort wi 
read this and say, just as they did at first: ‘‘ It’s no | MAGIC CURLER CO., BS ere ane re B LACKSTON E 
use for me to try.” One thing is sure: it’s no use | BRAND 
not to try, and you will never know what you can LAUNDERED COLLARS FOR WOMEN 
Ul ANT | | Al do until you try. The kind of girls the Club wants | Made in 25 —_— oo 
are those who are willing to try, for they are the NO COLLAPSE or COLIC if you use the Shapes. all the leading 
| ones who wear the swastika and are the pride of the - ; 2 ‘ores in U.S 
and Unique Hooks. The only perfect skit “it | | Club. Are you one of that kind? If so there is a Rex Nipple Spring AB San. . ring 
ple, invisible, can't break or bend. welcome for you in wi . i 7 aes 2 for 25c. ;, one and Canada. 
A FREE SAMPLE CARD : : \ ill not corrode, aids teething. Used in any VIOLETTI : . 
(black or white) will be sent to you for the names of THE GirRis’ CLuB nipple. 2 Spriggs and 2 Nipples complete, ' If dealer cannot supply you write us for circular. 
your dressmaker and dry-goods dealer. THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 25 Cents, Postpaid Sydney M. Schwartz & Co. 
UNIQUE MFG. CO.. 21 Canal St., Derby, Conn. PHILADELPHIA REX MFG. CO., 353 Thayer St., Providence, R. I. | 771 Broadway, New York. 
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Black Cat 
Stockings 


wear when others tear because 
they are made of extra strength 
yarn, double twisted, and are dyed 
»y an exclusive process which 
produces absolutely fast black 
color without injuring the yarn. 


Every pair of Black Cat Stockings is sold 
under a guarantee of absolute satisfaction. 
Leading dealers everywhere sell them. 


Style No. 15 for boys- 
knees— double heels and 
regular “ leather stockings.” 

Style No. 10 for girls—lighter 
than No. 15, but exceedingly firm 
and durable. 

Style No. 30 for girls—very 
fine dressy hose of exceptional 
value. 


All 25c 
the Pair 


If your dealer does 
not handle Black Cat 
Hosiery, send us 
your order, stating 
size, style and en- 
closing price of ho 
siery desired. We 
ay delivery charges. 
Bend for booklet, 
“Doin's and 
Styles in Black 
Cat ‘Town.” 


triple 
toes — 





Chicago- 
Kenosha 

Hosiery Co., 

Kenosha, Wis. 





SPECIAL 
OFFER 


Corset Covers 





Is authority for all kinds of Art Needlework, 
Crochet, Knitting, Lace for Costumes, Lin- 
gerie, and Home Decoration; also China, Oil, 
and Water Color Painting. * It illustrates and 
gives directions for the new and popular fads in 
Embroidery ; for the latest ideas and designs for 
Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, Waists, 
Gowns, Stocks, Hats, and Dress Garniture ; 
for Centrepieces, Doilies, Table Covers, Sofa 
Pillows, and all kinds of Wearing Apparel and 
House Decoration. Subscription price, soc. 
If You Subscribe Now * ?efore November 1, 


we will send you the 
September, October and November issues for 1906 FREE, 
and mark your subscription paid to December, 1907. The 
October and November issues will contain designs and 
instructions for making Christmas novelties. 

pod, will give 15 months’ subscription 
Special Offer THE MODERN PRISCILLA, as 
stated above, and this handsome corset-cover design 
stamped on Victoria Lawn, with two skeins of white em- 
broidery floss for working, ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR 
postpaid ; or perforated pattern of corset-cover and box of 
stamping paste, with full directions for stamping, and 15 
months’ subscription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA, 
ONLY 65 CENTS, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Price of Corset-cover Alone <ampei_on 
Lawn, 50 cents; two skeins of white embroidery floss, 10 
cents ; four yards of Val. edging and 2% yards of beading 
for trimming, 60 cents; perforated pattern of corset-cover 
and box of stamping paste, with full directions for stamp- 
ing, only 25 cents. Ordernow —our goods will please you. 


Sample Copy of The Priscilla sent for four cents. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
221 J Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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“BLAZING THE WAY” 
FOR SUNSHINE 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the International Sunshine Soctety 

F BEING original adds value to an undertaking 
| then the Sunshine work will always be of great 

use in the world. Sunshiners are neither leaners 
nor followers, but boldly forge ahead, breaking their 
way daily into some new and unexpected line of 
The reason of their success lies principally 
in the fact’that the world always :nakes way for new 
ideas that are good, and such are the kind brought 
forth by good-cheer workers. We are not afraid to 
act independently; we dare to think aloud; we have 
faith in our ability; we go on “* blazing the way,’’ 


| taking upon ourselves the roughest work, knowing 











that we will be supported by faithful followers if 
what we do proves to be the right thing. 

Sunshine does not need to imitate, for there are 
too many opportunities given us to stand out from 
the crowd on our own feet, undertaking work that 


the welfare of humanity calls for and that nobody 


else seems to have thought of. 

This was the way we happened to start the Home 
for Blind Babies in the great Empire State: in 
trying to find a home for a little blind baby that 
had already picked out one eye and was doing its 
best to pick out another, it was learned that there 
was no place for it in the whole State; so preparing 
one was the work that confrontedus. Ihave already 
told you how taking care of that baby resulted in 
the establishing of an incorporated Home for these 
little ones at 520 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn. That 
house has grown too small and we cannot take in 
half of the children that have been turned over to 
us for care. There is plenty of ground on which to 
build an extension, and the good people who gave 
us this Home continue their interest by offering the 
use of more land, and at the same time are good 
enough to say that we are not imposing upon their 
generosity. But everybody is good to blind babies; 
at least we have found it so. I am asking the One 
Kindness Club to show their gratitude for the bless- 
ing of sight by helping us with a suggestion as to 
how to bring about this extension. Everybody has 
an idea, and we want it at Headquarters just now. 
From feeble-minded children, in one year our blind 
baby guests, ranging in age from children in arms 
to eight years, have developed into particularly 
bright and lovable members of our family. 


Keeping Secrets 

HEY are very funny in keeping secrets, and sel- 

dom tell on each other. One day Mrs. Tregear 
went into the dormitory and found a chair broken 
into small pieces — the whole band was busy making 
the pieces as small as possible. The children were 
told to stand in Jine, and the one who had started 
such a dreadful disaster as breaking up a baby-chair 
was asked tostep forward. Nobody moved. 

** You know, sometimes,”’ said Mrs. Tregear, ‘‘ I 
can tell from the look on your face who has done a 
naughty trick.’’ 

Silence again. 

Then Abraham, who has beautiful brown eyes, 
looked up and said: ‘* Does my face say it?’’ 

‘* I am inclined to believe your face does, Abra- 
ham. What made you think so?” 

** Well, it got all hot, and I just felt it was going 
back on me,’’ he replied, quite down-hearted. 

They had the greatest fun one night when I went 
up to the playroom and found them having a jolly 
good time in pitch darkness. 

** Where are you, children? 
cried. 

** Here we are,’’ they called, and in a minute they 
clung about me, feeling of my hands, my rings, my 
watch, my dress — al] talking like magpies at once. 

Then I tried to tell who was who by feeling of 
their faces, and such shouts of glee when I thought 
Johnny was Cornelius, and Cornelius was Annie, 
and Annie was Willie, and soon. It took eight of 
them to Jead me to a big rocking-chair. 

**My!’’ said Olive with pride. *‘We know 
where the chairs are, and we don’t have to have any 
light, either.” 

And so the fun went on until the lights were 
turned on and I could find my way without guides. 

We have with us now two little girls for whom no 
one in particular pays. The smaller one is not yet 
five years old, yet young as she is she feels the fact 
that she is not ‘‘adopted,”’ meaning that nobody pays 
special attention to her, as others do to her play- 
mates. What person or branch will adopt ‘* Sun- 
shine,’’ as we call her, for she is one of the brightest 
and dearest babies in the kindergarten? The 
amount necessary is only two dollars a week — one 
hundred and four dollars a year. Maybe some one 
will want to do this special work as a thank-offering. 
No kindness extended will be refused. It can find 
its place in our Blind Babies’ Home, if you will 
only write to me at 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


I can’t see you,” I 
, 


Everything has its Value 


O MANY say (I hear it every day): ** I wish I 
could do something, but my little effort wouldn’t 
amount to much! What’stheuse?’’ Theconstant 
repetition of this sentiment suggests to me the great 
value of just a dewdrop, and how from it we might 
learn the logic of existence. 


Just a Dewdrop 


I—whoamI? Just a dewdrop, 
Glittering, glistening on the roseleaf; 
Yet I help to make Niagara, 

Help to make the mightiest torrents. 
Just a dewdrop, quickly passing, 
Thing of beauty in the sunshine; 
Yet through me the desert blossoms, 
Giving life where death was present. 
Justa patesbere § hardly noticed, 
Never counted as a world force; 

Yet I move the giant engine 

Which without me were impotent. 
Just a dewdrop, not a diamond, 
Doomed to dry and die so shortly ; 
Yet I help create the ocean, 

On which man is but a feather. 

Just a dewdrop, gone by noontide, 
Perished, vanished like a phantom; 
Yet my soul is everlasting, 

So I go to weightier duties — 

Type of souls to him who ponders 
On the models of creation. 

Though alone I can do nothing, 
Merged with others I’m resistless. 
So may you, the human atom, 

Learn the logic of existence. 
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The Care of 
the Nails 


What is more beautiful than well- 
kept finger nails with their pink, 
shell-like tints; what uglier than nails 
ill-kept and broken? 


Being formed of layers of skin, thick- 





ened to protect the finger tips, the nails 
are easily injured or oho by what- 
ever injures or helps the skin. Hence 
a soap which deprives the skin of its 
natural oils also injures the nails, mak- 
ing them harsh and brittle. 


PALMOLIVE 


the great skin-help for the face and hands, 
nourishes the finger nails, promotes their 
growth and removes corrugations and brittle- 
ness. PALMOLIVE does this because it is 
made of the soothing and curative oils of the 
palm and olive with cocoa butter, which are 
universally acknowledged as the three great 
skin preservers and beautifiers. 

Before manicuring, the finger tips should be 
soaked for afew minutes in a thick PALMOLIVE 
lather to make the nails soft and flexible. No 
matter how rough and red the hands and nails 

be from abuse or wrong soap, PALMOLIVE 
will right them and keep them in excellent 


condition. 
Price 19¢; two cakes 25c. A liberal sam- 
ple can be had together with booklet— 


‘ Palmolive Culture,” if you will send sc in 
stamps to cover postage, and mention the 
name of your dealer. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY 
322 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
































How to get Free this beautiful 
stamped Pin Cushion Linen 
in Shadow a ee ananee be. 


GIVEN until December |, 1906, with instructions for 
working it, to every embroiderer sending 16c. for our 


NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK for 1907. 
Now Ready Just Published 


This is the first announcement that our new “ Embroid- 
ery Lessons with Colored Studies for 1907" is now ready— 
just off the press. Over 125 pages; hundreds of beautiful 
illustrations. Complete instructions. Diagrams for begin- 

. Following features of special interest: Colored 
Plates of all popular flowers, etc.; Centerpieces, Doilies, 
Sofa Cushions, etc.,in the now popular Shadow Embroid- 
ery, Hedebo Embroidery, Eyelet Embroidery and Mount- 
mellick Work’ fine line of stamped Hemstitched Lin- 
. ens; beautiful Fish Set; White 
d T as jieces and Doi- 
itmas N 
elties ; ; Extra Large Assort- 
ment of Sofa Cushions. 
pays for book and postage. 
Stamped Pin Cushion Linen 
given FREE. One premium 
only sent to same person. Du- 
plicate Pin Cushion Linens are 
6c. each. Send 16c. for 1907 
Beok. Be sure and ask for 
FREE PIN CUSHION LINEN 
in your letter. Book will reach 
” in one envelope and FREE 
INEN in a separate envelope. 
Address 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 
6 Union 8t., New London, Conn. 











Moore Push-Pins 


For hanging up CALENDARS, 
s pictures, draperies, posters, 
match-scratchers, tooth-brushes and innumerable other 
things without disfiguring wood or plaster walls as 
do tacks, o hammer needed: YOU PUSH 
THEM IN WITH YOUR FINGERS. Made of 
STEEL and polished GLAS8S8; strong and 

ornamental. Can be used over and over. Sold at z 
stationery, house-furnishing, notion and photo- 
supply stores, or mailed prepaid for 10c. per 


packet of % doz., or 20¢ per box of one doz. 
5 





_— 


A 


No. lor No. 2likecuts. Moore Push-Pin Co., 
190 8. 11th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Let Us Send You Free 


a Bottle of 





For dusting 
It has no equal 


Soap and water, or dampened cloth, sooner or later 
destroy the gloss of polished surfaces—a dry cloth 


scratches the finish—while a feather duster only 
scatters the dust and germs. 

Renovine removes the dust—cleans— polishes and 
renews 


“THE SANITARY WAY” 


allin one operation. It is neither a varnish nor a stain, 
yut a cleaner and polisher. 


Imparts a wonderful bright gloss to, and preserves 
the original lustre on, floors — picture frames — pianos 
— furniture and woodwork, Removes all dirt spots 
from brass without injuring the lacquer, and at the 

same time renews its brightness. Removes dust and 
dirt from door and window sc reens. 

Renovine is entirely new and is not an imitation of 


| anything on the market. 


In order that you may test Renovine for 
yourself, if you will send us the name and 
address of your dealer, we will send, abso- 
cutely without cost to you, a sample bottle 

f Renovine— write us today 


Atlas Speciully Company 


78 Tracy Street BUFFALO, N.Y. 




















Latest invention of Kampfe Brothers, makers 
of famous Star Safety Shaving razors. 
To cut corns with a shaving rdzor is diffi- 

cult and dangerous. To cut them with the 

Star Safety Corn Razor is safe and easy. 

‘The blade of razor steel is short, the han. 
dle rigid. The safety guard makes it abso- 
lutely impossible to cut flesh of foot or hand. 
‘The picture shows guard thrown back for 
cleaning blade. When in use the guard fits 
over blade. It pares the corn off in thin layers 
— painlessly. Strop it like a regular razor. 

Put up in Black Leather Case. Price $1.00. Ask 
your hardware dealer or druggist, or wherever you 
buy cutlery — or 

Sent by Mail, Postpaid, $1. 

Just mail us a dollar bill. Do it to-day. Your dollar 

back if you wantit. /l/ustrated bookdet sent free. 


KAMPFE BROS., No. 8 Reade St., New York. 








A HOUSEHOLD WONDER 
Don’t Sweat Over Hot Kitchen Range 


The Fireless Cookstove 


And Points On Purchasing 


A new book by Capt. Harry H. Skinner tells just 
how to make your own Fireless Cookstove with 
little or no cost, save seven-eighths of your fuel 
and one-fifth of food, with many recipes for its 
use by best practical cook in the United States 
employed by the Government. Cloth bound, 
illustrated. Sent to any address on receipt of 25c. 


Circulars sent on application. 


JAPAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Branch B, American Tract Society Bldg., New York, N.Y. 

















BECOME 
A 


NURSE 


Write for booklet explaining our method of 
training by study at home. 
> for the practicing nurse or the 
ner. 
Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients. 
“a oe be — of graduates earning $12 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
315 Main Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 
This wonderful, 


JUST OLE: 


~makes machine sew- 
ing delightfully easy. It prevents rust, 

cleans out dirt and grease, keeps all parts 

in perfect order. Trial bottle sent FREE 

by G.W. COLE COMPANY, 143 Broadway, 

New York City. Cut this out now, so you 

won't forget to write for it. 











your sewing machine 
with “3-in-One;’’ then 
just watch it run! 














“ BATHASWEET” 
RICE POWDER 


Best toilet powder. Antiseptic- 
ally pure. Relieves sun- 
burn and chafing. 
Best for baby. 


25 























AT ALL STORES 








A Perfumed Luxury 
For the BATH 
Softens Hard Water 


Better than Perfume. 
baths, 


25 


¢ 


BATCHELLER IMPORTING COMPANY, 343 BROADWAY, NEW YORK.U.SA 





“BATHASWEET” 
COMPLEXION SOAP 


Softens and whitens the skin. 
Makes heavycreamy lather. 
Very fragrant. Purest 
for toilet use. 


25 

















OR MAILED BY US 
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‘Meérode 
UNION SUITS 
For Children 





HE acme of pertection in fit, finish 
and fabric; every desirable weight 
and shape; superlative quality. 

For 75c we will send you asampleof our 
55 U, White medium weight, finest 
combed Cotton, or 
64 U, White heavy weight Fleeced 
Cotton Union Suits for Children. 

H. N. L. S., Knee: H. N. S. S., Knee: 

H. N. L. S., Ankle. 


Mention size and shape. Sold by all 
dealers; if you cannot procure, write for 
new illustrated catalogue, Department A. 


Lord & TLaylor 


Wholesale Distributors NEW YORK 
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MARK ad 





TRADE 


RIS & C0. SOLE MAN'ERS 





Red Triangle tag 
on every roll 
For artistic effect combined 
with long wear Cordemon car- 
pet has no equal, not even in 


costly carpets. 


Wears longer at half the 
cost of other good carpets 


_ Made ina large variety of beau- 
tiful patterns — enough for every 


taste. Colors are permanent, ob- 
tained from costly dyes. 
Cordemon can be used on both 
sides, giving a continual bright- 
ness to this durable floor-covering. 
Your dealer pays your money back if Cordemon 
carpet is not satisfactory. Insist on seeing the 
red triangle tag to be sure you get real Cordemon. 


If your dealer hasn't it, we'll see that you get it. 
Write us for free book and samples. 


Morris & Co., Groveville, - d. 


Kee) .2) Bu(e)n' 
ocd a OF.tu ta 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


i Sa 
qo 






‘ive Relief ~ 


Prickly Heat, 
Chafing, 


and Sunburn, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 


Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c, Get Mennen's 
(the original). Safle Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


‘A ittle 
higher 
in price, v partane, 

than worthless 
substitutes, but 
a reason for it."” 














HE Sunshine of kind deeds 
reaching in its range for good. 








SUNSHINE OF KIND 
DEEDS 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the luternational Sunshine Society 


indeed far- | 
Shakespeare 


is 
makes Portia say: 


* How far that little candle throws his beams; 


So shines a good deed in a naughty world.”’ | 


And Nerissa answers: 
** When the moon shone we did not see the candle.” 


Yet in point of fact neither the candle nor the 
moon is so good a type as the sunbeam of the 
potency of a kind act. Behind the sunbeam is 
the hundred-million-candle force of the Divine 
Kindness, not to be measured by the terms of its 
finite earthly manifestation, It is in the evidence 
of this divine working that the best of creeds is 
found. That is a wise parable that Lessing puts 
into the mouth of Nathan the Wise. Nathan had 


Jew rather than a Mohammedan or a Christian. 
He could not deny his faith; he did not wish to 
offend the generous Sultan. 
which many will remember: 

**A certain man had a ring which had been 
handed down through many generations, not to the 
oldest, but to the best-beloved son, and by virtue of 
which the possessor was the head of the family. He 
had three sons and loved them all alike. He sent 
the ring to a jeweler and had two others made 
exactly like it. He took each of thesons apart and 
gave to each a ring which the receiver thought was 
the real one. The father died. The sons went to 
law, each with his brothers.’’ 

At this point Saladin breaks in, saying that the 
three rings cannot be the type of the three religions, 
since the religions are notalikeatall. Nathan says 
that, like the rings, Mohammedanism, or Christian- 
ity, or Judaism, is accepted purely because the 
accepter has faith in his own father’s word. 
Neither the Christian nor the Mohammedan nor 
the Jew can ask his neighbor to repudiate his own 
ancestors. Onthis explanation Saladin lets the old 
man go on thus: 

‘* The Judge said: ‘Perhaps the real ring was 
lost. Neither of you is proving himself lovable by 
this litigation. Let the cause remain in suspense 
till it is shown which one of you will show most 
love for his brothers. He is the owner of the real 
ring. He is the one who must have been the best 
beloved of his father!’ ”’ 

Saladin agreed that Nathan hadspoken wisely,and 
was a Satisfied Sultan. And yet the veteran Jew only 
paraphrased the language of our Christian scripture: 
that religion is best which has most love in it; 
and Ihave often thought that the moral of Nathan’s 
tale might be as well applied to the rival claims of 
various denominations as to the wider creed ditfer- 
ences to which he made it refer. That denomina- 
tion has the real ring which does most for the help 
and encouragement of other denominations; for the 
dissemination of good will on earth; for the perma- 
nent uplifting of our common humanity. 

That sympathetic souls may be brought into con- 
tact with one another is the aim of this Society, It 
is said: ‘* Now we see through a glass darkly, but 
then face to face.’’ It isthetheory of the Sunshine 
work that some of the smoke can be rubbed off the 
glass right here, and that Heaven may thus be 
brought a little nearer to many thousand hearts. 


So he told this story 


Our Needs Just Now 


N MY last article in THr LaApigs’ Home 

JOURNAL I told you about our beautiful Rest 
Home. Among our many needs I feel sure that all 
who read this column will be reminded of something 
they have stored away that they can ** pass on,’ or 
will be inspired with sufficient interest to enlist 
others to lend a hand and respond to one of the 
several calls I make. 

We are in our Rest Home at Bensonhurst-by-the- 
Sea, a $100,000 piece of proprety. We are paying 
for the stock for which we became responsible, in 
$100 shares, and have ten years in which toclear the 
obligation. I shall be glad indeed if 
writes to me for particulars on this subject. This 
** Rest” is already one of the most beautiful and 
sunshiny ‘* Homes’ in the United States, and we 
mean to have it remain such. If you want to goto 
the seaside and still be in the yreat metropolis, 
come to us and get a little of the sunshine that you 
have been so generous in supplying to others. 

For our other established features, like kinder- 
gartens, working-girls’ homes, Blind Babies’ 
Home, etc., we need sheets, pillow-cases, table 
linen, towels, washrags, clothing for children— 
little slips, jumpers, aprons, little waists, skirts, 
shoes and stockings; children in cribs are supported 
at two dollars a week; day-nursery children cared 
for at two dollars a month; ten-cent fares for tired 
mothers and nurses; pretty articles for our standing 
bazar, the sales from which furnish milk, medicine, 
food,etc. These calls are generally the unexpected 
ones, and they are responded to according to the 
amount of pennies we find in the Emergency Fund. 
So send on your pretty bazar articles as your 
Sunshine dues. 

For our babies we want little socks and bootees 
and caps and mittens. Sothose who knit or crochet 
need never be idle. We want bags of all sizes, 
some that I can send in envelopes to invalids and 
soldier boys and nurses. ‘These gifts can goina 
letter for two cents, so there is no extra postage 
required. Send me any pretty little thing, in fact, 
that I can slip into a letter, for it breaks me all up, 
when I close the mail at night, not to send always 
the full two-cents weight in good cheer. 

If you are handy with either the brush or pen, 
sometime make me some pretty birthday cards, 
holiday cards, or notebooks hand-decorated. Oh! 
there are a thousand things that you can make 
up that I want, and I wish I only had space to 


| enumerate them. 


Don’t forget to open your mitebox once every | 
month. If you haven’t one send for it and it will 
go to you in the next mail. 

Wear your Sunshine badge for luck; 
beautiful ones for fifty cents each. And your birth- 
day stamps, don’t forget those. At our Genera! 
Headquarters, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York, we send 
out just as many greetings daily as we have stamps 
to carry them. 


we have 


| 
| 
been called before Saladin to explain why he was a | 
| 
| 


anybody | 








The Woman Who Knows Tapestries 


NE can’t imagine a woman of 
taste selecting any but Artloom 
Tapestries if given a choice. Moderate 
in price and so much more effect- 
ive than ordinary curtains sold in 
the stores. 

The test of curtains is what they will 
do for a room: raw colorings and crude 
combinations kill other furnishings. 
Artloom curtains dress a room, they 
lend of their richness and beauty to 
their surroundings. They are artistic 
but not obtrusive 

They may be seen in homes of wealth 
all over the land and in thousands of 
modest homes and apartments where 
money counts for less than refinement. 


After all, good taste is something 
money cannot buy and it doesn’t add 
a penny to the cost of manufacture. 

Beautiful empire and floral effects, 
correct ‘‘period’’ designs, as little as 
$4.00, and up. 

If you think of buying curtains, 
couch covers or table covers, our Style 
book ‘‘H’’ of Artloom designs in col- 
ors will help you choose the right 
thing for your room. It is free. If 
you write at once we will send also, 
without cost, a clever little book, 
‘Home Making’’ by Edith W. Fisher, 
illustrated with twelve full-page 
views showing contrasting interior 
decorations. 


Y our dealer doubtless has Artloom Tapestries, but you ought to write 


for our book anyway, so 


as to 
The label “Artloom 


‘Tapestries 


ve 
” on every piece 


sure you get what you ask for. 
is your safeguard, 


Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Elwel 


sins, drawers, boxes and doors never stick, 
by the heat nor steam of the kitchen. 
suilt of best quality of ash; treated witha 
which effectually closes the pores; coated, 


bins, etc 





















tin spice 
ture proof 
taining. 


sult 
years ; 
for all 
utensils necessa 


lined flour 








free trial. 
and finish, and 
will not get out 








Kitchen 
Cabinets 


have compartments which always open with perfect ease. 


rubbe 
turned out with an elegant wax finish which preve 

Planned and built by skilled cabinet makers. 
, fit perfectly and are absolutely dust and dirt proof; 
boxes are 
and flavor re- 
Arrangement of 
compartments is the re- 
of careful study 
places provided 
ingredients 


preparation of meals. 


by means of grooved castors. 
allow easy 
marring the floor, 

Elwell Kitchen Cabinets systemize 
of the kitchen ; 
don’t get out of oder as do cabinets of cheaper con- 
struction, 
select sent to your home through the local dealer for thirty days 
We 


arrange for you to examine and try an Elwell Kitchen Cabinet. 
If there is no local dealer one will be sent to you direct. 


The Elwell Kitchen Cabinet Co., Minneapolis, Minn. : 








Not affected 


Silicate filling 
d down and 
nts warping. 
Drawers, 


mois- 


for 


and 
ry for the 
Tin 
bins run without friction on double steel tracks 

Large ball bearing castors 
moving of heavily loaded cabinets without 
and reduce the work 


save time, energy and room space and 


Many different designs. Any one you may 
guarantee fully the superior quality of material 
that the drawers, bins aud other compartments 
of order in any way. Wherever you are we will 







Write to-day for booklet “A” and 
name of dealer in your town. 
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The only Beautiful and Artistic 
way of dressing a a 
WEIGHS ONLY 4 POUNDS. 
It is made of strong corrugated 
jute board, and will never get out of 
shape. 
ECLIPSE style has oval openings 
in which to store pillows. 
Mention your dealer’s name 
send for our 
68 PAGE FREE BOOK 
‘Home Comfort and Beauty” 
which contains valuable hints on 
home furnishings. 






i 
y 


and 
























Sold by all first class furniture 


hy and department stores. 


Sent Express Paid for $2 


to any point on or East of the Mis- 
sissippi River. In ordering state 
width of bed. 


Beware of cheap imit: utions called 
“just as good.” 


H. & D. PAPER CO. 
821 Water St., Sandusky, 





Ohio. 








The 
Hardest § 
Things | 
to. Cut 


Could you trust your 
shears to cut a fine piece of 
gauzy fabric such as chiffon 
veiling or point d’esprit? 
Are you sure they wouldn’t 
‘muss’’ the gossamer tex- 
ture and ‘‘ chew”’ the edges 

in spite of all your care? 
Wouldn’t you like to have 
at least one pair of shears that 
you know you can depend on, 
for any kind of work, any 
time and all the time, for 
as many years as you 
have work for them to 
do? There is one kind 
that meets all these re- 
quirements to the letter 
—or your money back. 
This kind is plainly 
stamped with the name 


FEN | 
KUTTER 


Shears and Scissors 


This name guarantees the best scissors and 
shears ever made. een Kutter shears have 
a remarkable double-lock nut that keeps the 
blades always tight and in perfect alignment. 

The name Keen Kutter, wherever found, 
has been the symbol of highest quality for 
37 years. The very best pocket knives made 
for men and women are identified by the 
name Keen Kutter, the entire Keen Kutter 

line being sold under this 
mark and motto: 


The mates Loug Af Qual- 
i 


S Remains Long After the 
Price is Forgotten." 


Trade Mark Registered. 


If your dealer does not keep 
Keen Kutter Tools, write us. 


Scissor Book Sent Free 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 











BEARS THE WEAR 


Cook's 
| ibive)(aytoen 


Inlaid orPrinted 





Lightens your house- 
work—easy to keep 
clean on the kitchen- 


floor, bath-room, and 


vestibule. As smooth 
and sanitary as marble 
or tiling, and far more 
comfortabletowalkon. 

Our improved pro- 
cess makes it tough, 
strong, and pliable. 
Hundreds of attractive 
patterns that wear for 
years. 

Also the most eco- 
nomical floor-covering for 
banks, ofices, hospitals, 
libraries, and churches. 

If your dealer hasn't Cook's 


write us, and we'll see that you 
get it. BookA of patterns, free. 


Trenton Oil Cloth & Linoleum Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Makers also of Cook’s Decora 


—the modern wall-covering; and 
Cook's Table Oil-Cloth. 











ARE YOUR CHILDREN HEALTHY ? 
An “Trish Mail” 


car will give healthful exercise to 
arms, legs, back, lungs,shoul- | 
ders, wrists, ankles, hands | 
and feet. Brings children home 
happy, hungry and health- 
fully tired. The car that’s 
geared for speed. Fun all 
day and spills impossible. 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 
45 Irish Mail Av., Anderson,Ind, | 














_At your dealer's 
or direct at 
Lowest 
Factory 
Prices 





Patented 
Write to-day for 
catalog. 


| grown cool at this late hour — wiping them, more- 
| over, with the last of three soaking towels, was only 
restrained by a stern exercise of will from deliver- 
| ing a lecture on the spot, upon the necessity of the 


| Three excellent cigars, smoked in rapid successicn, 


| bed without a tramp through the snow anda dubious 


| regarding her with more favor than during the 


| to Mrs. Burnett. 
| would please me to see your arm removed as well.’’ 


| section, head to the engine,’’ responded Dixon with 


} new doll. 


| it. Lawrence removed the couch covering, expos- 


| ** that we shall oversleep.’’ 


THE DIXONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


with lukewarm water — Janet had forgotten to put 
on her teakettle, and the water from the tap had 


smal] kitchen conveniences. 


ox 


** Still at it ?’’ queried Lawrence, putting his head 
in at the kitchen door, and thereby causing a fra- 
grant cloud of tobacco smoke to penetrate the steam- 
ing room. ‘‘It’s after eleven. I say, Lou— you 





people can’t go backtonight. The storm has worked 
up into a blizzard of surprising proportions; you’d 
only be stalled between stations if you tried it.’’ 

** Goodness — why, we must!’’ His sister ran 
to the window. ‘** They’re expecting us back.’’ 

** Let ’em expect. It would be folly to try it. 
We can put you up snug as — sardines — here.”’ 

** Where? You've no guest-room.”’ 

** People in flats don’t need guest-rooms, my pro- | 
vincial sister. Remember that couch in my den? 
Presto — change! — it’s a noble bed, and there you 
are. The bathroom’s just across the -——’’ 

** Aisle,’’? supplied Dixon, from over his shoulder. 


had put him into a comfortable humor, and he was | 
also distinctly sleepy,so that the notion of going to 


journey into the suburbs through a howling storm 
likely to block the road at certain danger points, 
appealed to him with force. ‘* Just across the 
aisle,’’ he repeated, ‘‘ and we’ll fee the porter to 
make down our berths without delay. It’s all but | 
too late to catch the last train, anyway, so you may 
as well give it up gracefully, dear.’’ 

Janet hung up her dishcloth wearily, and, look- 
ing sweetly sleepy herself, urged upon her guests the 
wisdom of remaining, also the delight it would be 
to herself and I.awrence to have them. 

** You don’t have to say that, Janet, you know,”’ 
remarked her brother-in-law in her ear, with his arm 
about her pretty waist. Since the cigars he was 


episode of the sardines. 

‘* But I really want you,’’ she responded, witha 
charming upward glance, ‘* if —if we can make you 
comfortable. That couch isn’t quite so wide ae 

** Look here.’’?’ Mr. Lawrence Burnett was con- 
sidering Mr. Markham Dixon with disfavor. 
** You’re only my brother-in-law, you know —so 
that makes you nothing but a brother-in-law-in-law 
Being so many times removed, it 





** Get along with you, porter, and make up my 


decision. ‘* I used to hold this lady on my knee, and 
she was accustomed to strangle me with her em- 
braces — on the occasion of my presenting her with a 
You never gave her a doll in your life — 
so clear out. Head to the engine, mind you—and 
an extra blanket. I'll leave my shoes outside, and 
I want a dull polish.” 

** The dickens youdo! You'll get it —at the rail- 
way station in the morning.’’ 


ox 


** You say this couch opens out ?’’ gueried Louise, 
gazing with some incredulity at the article of furni- 
ture in question. ‘* It doesn’t look si 

** Doesn’t, eh? You just wait.’’ 

They crowded into the den. That apartment 
measured precisely seven feet by nine, so they filled 





ing to view a thin pad, which, he explained, was the 
mattress. Then he drew from beneath the couch a 
sort of telescoping duplicate of itself, which, being 
adjusted, doubled the width of the bed-to-be. Then, 
like a conjurer, he split the pad in the middle, 
making two of it, with which he covered the wire 
expanse of the couch-top, and the thing was done. 

** Behold !’’ said he, with pride. 

‘*Er—yes. I see,’’ replied his brother-in-law, 
in a tone which lacked confidence. ‘* We retire with 
our boots on?”’ 

‘Indeed you don’t. Here are your sheets and 
blankets,” said the bride. ‘‘ If you will all go out 
I will make up the bed.’’ 

She did it with dispatch. When Dixon joined 
his wife and closed the door of the den he found her 
examining the draperies of the couch. 

‘* Her linen is perfectly exquisite,’’ she said under 
her breath with enthusiasm. 

“Is it? Hope there are plenty of blankets.” 

** Two —and this silk quilt.” 

** Not enough, if we open the window —as we’ve 
got to do — wide, in this hot-box.”’ 

‘* Mark, we can’t. The blizzard points this way, 
for I tried it. We should be snowed under.’’ 

‘* Must have a crack, anyhow. Ask her for an- 
other blanket.’’ 

**T wouldn’t for worlds. 1 know this is all she 
has. Brides always have stacks of linen, but never 
enough blankets —at first.’’ 

** Very well—then we’ll have to stuff it out. 
Where do I hang my coat ?”’ 

** There’s only one chair. I must have that.’’ 

** Have to hang it in the bathroom, then.’? He 
opened the door, A small shriek and a fleeting 
vision of white and pink made him close it again 
precipitately. 

** This is great,’’ he observed. A shout of ‘* All 
clear !’’ from the outside permitted him to open the 
door again. 

** Just yelp, old man, when you’re going to cast 
yourself into this passage,’’ requested Lawrence’s 
voice, apparently from under his own bed. 

**T never thought so before, Lou,’’ observed her 
husband, returning to the den after a discreet re- 
crossing of the passage, “ but our own quarters at 
home strike me as palatial.’’ 

** But this is rather fun —for one night.” 

**It is. I hope I sha’n’t roll on to that ridge in 
the middle of the bed during the night. It doesn’t 
look comfortable. What time do you suppose they 
breakfast in the morning ?”’ 

** Open the door and ask.”’ 

Dixon threw the inquiry at random into the 
passage. He was told the hour, and requested to 
call his host and hostess if they should oversleep. 

‘I don’t fancy,’’ said Dixon, closing the door 
and casting one more dubious glance at the bed, 


In the morning, after a hasty breakfast, at which 
tea was made to take the place of the missing 
coffee, the Dixons took their departure. 

** We've had a charming time, dear,’’ murmured 
Mrs. Dixon loyally in Janet’s dainty pink ear, ‘* and 
it was lovely of you to ask us. It’s such a pleasure 
to see you so happily beginning life in your own 
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, ay Cream, Sherbets and oo 


Easily Made in a Few Minutes with 


Jell-O ICE CREAM Powder 


(Approved by Pure Food Commissioners.) 


HANGES the old, uncertain and laborious method of making Ice Cream 
into a pleasant pastime, while the cost is less and the quality better. 
Simply add the contents of one package to a quart of milk, or milk and cream 
f, No cooking; nothing else to add. Everything but the 
ice and milk in the package, and approved by the Pure Food Commissioners. 
Makes Ice Cream cost about one cent a plate. 
Enables any one to make and freeze Ice Cream - ten minutes. 
Tf your grocer does not keep it send his name and twenty-five 


cents for two packages by mail. RECIPE BOOK FREE. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, Le Roy, New York 








In constant use by best 




















BLUE 
Foop oo 


) are the 


best obtainable materials — 
fruits, vegetables, poultry, 
meats—prepared in clean 
kitchens, under sanitary con- 
ditions, by skilled and expe- 
rienced chefs. 


They are the synonym 
of purity and excellence 


We are always pleased to show 
visitors our kitchens and methods 





This cutout in ten colors with easel 
atlached sent for 2 two-cent stamps, 


Insist upon having 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Blue Label Products 


Your dealer can supply you. 











Our booklet describing our full line—Canned Fruits, 
Vegetables, Meat Delicacies, Jams, Jellies, Preserves, 
Soups, Ketchup, etc.,—will be sent free on request. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
— 


WILSON 


Stop and figure how much money you would 
save if you cut your fuel bills right in two, and 
still doubled the heating power of your coal. The 
result will be the strongest of all arguments why 
you ought to own a Wilson Hot Blast Heater. It 
is constructed upon entirely original principles, 
which are so thoroughly efficient and 
practical as to make the Wilson the 
greatest heater in the world. Chief 
among these is the famous 


C2 Tot Blast 
Down Draft 


through which all gases generated are 
burned, eliminating all waste. Our 


Valuable Free Booklet 


on House Heating will tell you 
more about the Wilson—and give 
— a lot of expert information on 
heating problems. Drop a postal 
for it to-day. 

If your dealer doesn't sell the 
Wilson write us and we will tell 
you where you can get it. 


Simmons Hardware Company, 
St. Louis and New York. 









































Heater 





CONCLUDED ON PAGE 53 














The only way to enjoy the 
wholesome, nutritious qualities of 
coffee is to make it without boiling. 


The only percolator that absolutely does 
this is the 


Universal 
Coffee Percolator 


In less than two minutes after heat is 
applied, luke-warm water is percolating 
through the coffee, gradually i increasing in 
temperature. When the boiling point is 
reached the coffee is ready to serve— 
without any tannin—without bitterness— 
pure and wholesome. 
$3.00 and up, of 


hardware dealers and 
house furnishing stores. 







May we send 
yes our free 

klet? To any 
lady sending us 

names of two 
friends who ought 
to have a Universal 

ee Percolator, we 
send one set Measuring 
Spoons free. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, 
51 Commercial St., 
New Britain, Conn. 








DE LAVAL 


Cream Separators 


Save $10.- to $15.- Per Cow 
Every Year of Use 
Over All Gravity and Dilution Systems 


And At Least $5.- Per Cow 
Every Year of Use 
Over All Other Cream Separators 
While They Last 
From Two to Ten Times Longer 
Than Any Other Machine 
Catalogue and any desired particulars 
to be had for the asking. 

The De Laval Separator Co. 
General Offices: 74 Cortlandt St., New York 
Randolph & Canal Sts., 109-113 Youville Square, 

CHICAGO. MONTREAL. 

1213 Filbert Street, 75 & 77 York Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. TORONTO. 


9 & 11 Drumm Street, 14 & 16 Princess Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEG. 














Glascock’s Racers are the fastest 


the easiest running 
“The only hill-climbers made.” 


Glascock's Racers are Three Motions: Racing, Semi- 
Hand-cars built for bs ft 

children from 2 to 15 

years ofage. ‘‘ Ithas no 

dead center.’’ This makes 


Rowing and Rowing. These 
exercise motions develop all 

it possible for the littlest 

tot toclimb a grade on eo = 

a Glascock’s Racer. 





muscles of the child’s body, 
Physicians endorse Glas- 
cock’s—The Standard, on 
account of these and 
many other superior 
, features. Gear wheels 
areencased. Ask your 
dealer. Write 













geared”’and runs 
faster and differ- 
ent from all 
other hand- 
propelled 7; Co. 
cars. 

ase 615 Factory St. 


and-car built” Muncie, Ind. 


my RUGS & 
+ Old Carpets 


NEW YORK RUG CO. 
401 West 124th 8t., New York, N. Y. 
ALEX. ALLEN, Prop. 


sae Send for booklet giving full infor- 
MAMA, «mation as to prices, shipping, etc. 
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Save $25.00 
On FUEL 
this Winter 


HIS amount 
would buy you 

a new dress or 

a set of dining room 









chairs—isn’t it. worth 
or — ain 
And you not only 


save it this winter, but 


every winter. 


Our Free Booklet on 
Scientific Combustion 
explains fully. Send 
postal for it today. 

You are wasting 
DOLLARS in high- 

priced hard coal 

through leaky 
joints and poor 
radiating surface. 

You also waste 

HALF, the Gas 

Half, the best 

heating half of 

soft coal, by im- 
perfect combustion, Our Free Bo klet tells you 
all about the nature of soft coal and hard coal and 
other fuels, and why 


* Original 
Cole’s Hot Biass Stove 
saves all wasted with other stoves. 


Cost of Stove More Than Saved 
n Fuel Each Winter 

Gives cleanliness and even heat day anu aight with seft 
coal you never «lreamed possille. Uses less hard coal and 
gives more heat than any base burner. 

Half a Million in use which have been sold on our guar- 
antee as follows, which cannot be made on any other heating 
stuve in the workl. Our lx - agent will set one up in your 


house on our guarantee bac ked 
by his guarantee, at prices $10 O and Up 
GUARANTEE 


1—We guarantee a saving of 
one-third in fuel over any 
lower «raft stove of the same 
size with soft coal or slack 
2—We guarantee Cole's Hot 
Blist to use loss hird coal for 
heating a given space than 
any base burner made with 
the same size tire pot. 
3—We guarantee that the 
rooms can he heated from 
one to two hours each morn- 
ing, with the soft coal or 
hard coal put in the stove the 


evening before. 
B ilt Hi Cole's Original Ilot Blast was 

ul on onor invented after 12 years’ con- 
tinuous experimenting to find a way to save the enormous 
waste in fuel through the escape of gas and heat up the 
chimney in the ordinary stove Our reputation as manufac- 
turers of the Original Successful Hot Blast goes with every 
stove; and will not be sacriticed by the use of inferior 
material or cheap workmanship. 


Would You Lose $50 in Fuel to 
Save $1.00 on the Cost of Your Stove? 


That is what you do when you buy a cheaply constructed, 
on. jointed, showy made stove. 

Like all successful inventions Cole's Original Hot Blast has 
many inferior imitations; avoid them. They all lack our 
patented top Hot Blast construction, the patented steel collar 
connection for the elbow casting to stove body, making an 
everlasting tight joiat which cann st open ly action of the 
fiercest heat; the patented compound hinge for ash door, the 
guarantee! smoke-proof feed door, which prevents dust, soot 
or smoke from escaping when fuel is put into the stove, and 
other patented features which are essential to the success of 
our stove 

The big expense in heating your house is in the fuel and not 
the Ist cost of your stove. Do not let any dealer persuade 
you to buy anything but Cole’s Original Hot Blast, which we 
guarantee to main always air-tight anil to be just as econom- 
ical after 10 years use as the Ist dlay set up. See the name 
“COLI!’S HOT BLAST from Chicago" on the feed door 
of cach stove. None gennine without tt. 

The best clealer in every town generally has the agency for 
Cole's Original Ilot Blast Stoves. Write us for name of local 
ayentand for FREE BOOKLET on the scientific combustion 
of fuel, which also tells about Cole’s Hot Blast. In towns 
where there is no agent, mail order purchasers are protected 
by the above guarantee. 


COLE MFG. CO., 3218-3238 S. Western Ave., Chicago 


4—We guarantee that the 

stove will hold tire with soft 
coal thirty-six hours, without 
attention. 


5—We guarantee a uniform 
heat day and night, with soft 
coal, hard coal, or lignite. 


6—We guarantee every stove 
to remain absolutely air- 
tight as long as used. 


7—We guarantee the feel 
door to be smoke anc «lust 
proof. 














An Unusual FREE OFFER 


to introduce 


Pompadour Per 


——_ 
Ts INTRODUCE 








our wonderful 

Pompadour Per- 
fume we will send, 
absolutely free,a 
lady’s sheer lawn 
handkerchief, deli- 
cately perfumed 
with Pompadour. 
Nothing but our 
implicit confidence in 
this perfume could have 
induced us to adopt this 
expensive method of in- 
troduction. We are con- 
fident that when once 
you breathe the fasci- al 
nating bouquet of Pompadour you will 3 
be an enthusiastic and permanent user 
of this delightful and lasting perfume. 
All we ask in return is the name and ad- 
dress of yourdruggist. Send it and we will 
send you this perfumed handkerchief une, 

Pompadour Perfume (which takes its 
name from the beautiful Madame de Pom- 
padour, who tanght the world the power 
and influence of a fascinating toilette) is 
the latest and most delicate of perfumes. 

It isan ra omer fragrant extract, very 
concentrated, made from a combination of 
nature’s sweetest flowers, redolent with 
the breath of Spring. An ounce bottle (in 
a beautiful silk-lined case) is sold for $1 
at progressive drug stores. If your dealer 
will not supply you send direct to us, one 
of the largest houses in the world manu- 
facturing perfumes. 








































Other equally fine Pompacour Toilet Special- 
ties are Popadour Face Powder, Pompadour 
Toilet Water, Pompadour Bloom and Pom- 
padour Cream. 


Send for the handkerchief TODAY 


i csitidien + fll 
Peer 


DETROIT 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
































THE DIXONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


home — it takes us back to the dear days of our own 
first housekeeping.’’ 

** There’s nothing like it,’’ asseverated Dixon 
firmly, pressing his new sister’s hand cordially. 
** Nothing like it. You can never get far apartina 
home like this—nothing can come between you 
thicker than a tissue-paper partition. I heard 
Lawrence sleeping sweetly and musically in the 
middle of the night — it was immensely diverting.”’ 


ox 

Outside tne house Lawrence waved greetings back 
at a pink-and-white figure in the window until Le 
had turned tie corner. 

** Isn’t she the dearest girl in the world ?’’ he in- 
guired, as he plunged on in the teeth of a biting 
gale. ‘* And doesn’t she take up the housekeeping 
reins as if she had always done it? By Jove, think 
of a girl who can sing the way she does getting up 
a dinner like that one we had last night !’’ 

** Yes, think of it!’’ agreed Dixon with convic- 
tion. ‘* Youcould see the touch of the real musician 
in everything she cooked.’’ 

Lawrence looked around at his brother-in-law sus- 
piciously. ‘* You don’t mean anything by that, I 
suppose ?’’ he demanded. 

** What could I mean, my dear fellow? You ate 
it yourself. As TI recall it you used to make your 
club chef straighten up when he got word you were 
dining there. There’d be no fooling you on the 
food proposition.’’ 

** Janet certainly grows prettier and prettier,’”’ his 
wife shrieked tactfully against the blast. ‘* I never 
saw her look sweeter than she did in that white 
linen dress this morning.’’ 

The digression succeeded. Lawrence launched 
into an enthusiastic dissertation on the wardrobe of 
Mrs. Burnett, and the party reached the station 
without Dixon’s having the chance to get off any 
more of the double-edged observations at which he 
was an adept when incited thereto. 


ox 


But that evening, when a certain dinner-table in 
the remote suburbs had been despoiled of a meal of 
the sort which makes a hungry man feel at peace 
with all the world and his wife in particular, Dixon, 
smoking a comfortable pipe and standing on a rug 
with his hands in his pockets, and his back — clothed 
in a house-coat — toasting pleasantly at the roaring 
wood fire, began meditatively: ‘* Let’s see — we’ve 
been married twelve years, haven’t we ?’’ 

Louise nodded, smiling. She had dropped among 
the pillows on a luxurious davenport—the sort 
which does not conceal a bed for chance guests. 

‘* That was a jolly little house we lived in first, 
wasn’t it?’’ 

** Very. But the roof leaked over the kitchen 
and in one of the upper rooms. We had to get up 
nights and put bowls under the places.’’ 

** Still we had good times there. Ronald was 
born there. And we always had room for our feet.’’ 

** For our feet, dear ?’’ 

** When a fellow is five feet eleven inches long he 
doesn’t want to be put to rest on a cot five feet 
six. My feet hung off the edge of that telescope we 
reposed on last night. I got up at last and draped 
something over them, before I could get warm 
enough to sleep.’’ 

‘* It was my coat. It took me ten minutes to get 
the lint off this morning.’’ 

** I suppose those youngsters are awfully happy 
in their bird-cage, don’t you ?”’ 

** Indeed they are. Don’t they look it ?”’ 

*‘Um—yes. I don’t think I could be, with Janet 
Sutherland to cook for me — if she can touch high 
C without undue contortions.”’ 

** She does very well indeed — for a girl who only 
learned to cook after she became engaged.”’ 

‘Aman can’t live on whipped cream, or mother’s 


pickles. You cooked better than that when I 
married you.”’ 
** Indeed I didn’t, dear.’’ 


** Well, of course, things might have been a trifle 
off once in a while, but I didn’t starve.’’ 

** Neither will Larry.”’ 

**T’m not envying him, though Janet’s a fine girl 
all right, and will build a home around herself in 
time. But—that isn’t a home, Lou.” 

* Notahome? Why, what do you ——” 

* A home isa growth, not a collection of wedding 
presents. Ly-and-by, when two or three children 
have knocked the paint off the woodwork, and Janet 
has a few gray threads in her hair, and a certain 
motherly look on her face ”? He smiled at her 
across the hearth-rug. 

** Mark! —and yesterday, when I first saw Janet 
in her artistic little rooms, looking like a rose for 
freshness, and saw Larry’s pride in her—and the 
welding presents " 

“The wedding presents! 
eternal feminine for you!’’ 

** And thought how long we’d been married 

** And how stout and middle-aged your husband 
was getting ’ 

** Stout — middle-aged! It’s I] who——” 

** See here, girl — how old are you?’’ 

** Thirty-five — next month.’’ ‘The answer came 
with a reluctant smile. 

** And I’m forty-one. We are pretty near old 
enough to die, aren’t we? I suppose those young- 
sters in the tight-fit flat think so. Well—we may 
be old, and getting stout and gray —though when I 
look at you I think you’re as much prettier than a 
peaches-and-cream infant like Janet as I’m heavier 
than your brother Lawrence. And when I think of 
— hullo! — ready to say good-night, old chap?” 

Ile stooped, laughing, on the hearth-rug, to hold 
out his arms to a small, curly-headed figure in 
diminutive pink pajamas which at this moment 
claimed his attention from the doorway, nursemaid 
behind him with a pink blanket on her arm. His 
youngest son crossed the floor at a gait which was 
neither a waddle nora totter, but something between 
the two, for he was but twenty months old 


shi 


Louise, receiving the blanket, dismissed Mary 
with anod. ‘* I’Il take him up,’’ she said, “ and I 
believe it’s your evening off.” 

‘*Give me his blanket — I'll take him up,’’ said 
Dixon, and the thiee ascended the stairs together. 

In the pleasant nursery he gave over the boy to his 
mother, who received him with the tenderness which 
the child had never lacked. Dixon stood watching 
for a minute, the smile of pleasure still on his lips; 
then, as he bent over the two to take a Liss from 
each in turn, le whispered: 

** We’ve no reason to envy the boy and girl just 
beginning to play at life,sweetheart. They’re very 
blissful—as they ought to be. But we’re as much 
richer than they as kings are richer than peasants 
—and happier than kings can ever be, thank God! ”’ 








By George, there’s the 




















each (5 lbs. more than “an 


(or $15.50 if made in two parts) 


When oodering. 


sired, in case all you like are already so 


riority to hair in health comfort and economy. 


book, “* The Test of Time,’ 


Canadian Agency : 








Special Offer for One Month Only 


To stimulate sales, before the fall rush begins, we offer an assortment of full 
size Ostermoor Mattresses, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 3 in. long, one part, weighing 50 pounds 
hand laid filling, built, not stuffed, with bound 
edges, square corners, beautifully made, and covered with any ticking you desire (we 
illustrate three patterns above) A.C. A. wide or narrow stripe; Gray and White 
Dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking striped in linen effect; 
bone; or Mercerized Art Twills in fancy stripe with floral effects of Blue, Pink, 
Yellow, Green or Lavender, all at the special price of 


$1592 Delivered 


Express charges paid by us any where in the United States 


Terms of Sale Cash with Order. 


These are great bargains, way under regular price. 
want any, as our offer is open for immediate acceptance only — it will expire Sept. 3 ch. 
ORDER OF US DIRECT OR THROUGH YOUR OSTERMOOR DEALER 


pe state first, second, and even third choice of covering and color de- 
ik , as there will be no time for correspondence. . 

venif youdonotwish a mattress now you should knowall about the “Ostermoor ™ 
end your name on a postal for our free descriptive 
@ veritable work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


Ideal Belding Co., Lt 
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Blue and White Herring- 


None sent C. O. D. 


You must speak quickly if 


and itssupe- 





1., Montreal. 

















THAT DAINTY Mint CovereD 
CANDY COATED 
CHEWING GUM 


hiclels 





At All the Better kind of Stores 
Scents the Ounce 
or in §¢,10¢,and 25¢. Pachets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
If your neighborhood store can’t supply you send us | Oc for sample packet. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, U. S. A., and Toronto, Can. 








F rank « Siddalls Soap 


is sold under a guarantee 
that it will do a wash in 
TWO HOURS that would 
take the best part of a day 
with any other soap, and 
leave smooth, white hands, 
OR MONEY BACK. Sold 
from Portland, Maine, to 
Portland, Oregon, by such 
first-class houses as Acker, 
Merrall & Condit, Park & 
Tilford, Austin Nichols & 
Co., Francis H. Leggett & 
Co. and John Wanamaker, N.Y. If not sold where 
you deal, try another store, Save the coupons 
and write to 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Dainty Things for Babies 


Unique, hand-made articles for baby’s 
wear, Original designs that will please 
the most exacting taste. Complete out- 
fits. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Albert Dwight Smith & Co., 
301 Whitney Building, Springfield, Mass. 


t 
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Ask vour dealer for the 
WABASH 
COASTER WAGON «uw 


‘hun for all— all the vear”™ 
A substantial, general purpose wayon, 34 jn« 
hong, 16 ins. wide; large, roomy box 
of hard wood, removible. Well bal- 
anced to prevent tipping. Turns 
easily on narrow walk. All wheels 
(our exclusive Walash patent) are 
11 ins. in diameter — of wide tread, 
on steel axles—no bumping or 
pounding. At Hardware an s, $4 
Department Stores. P oor 
Write us for the jolliest b« of 
day, “Fun with a Wagon.” ‘We: send it FREI 
Wabash Manufacturing Company, 97 Mill 8t., 








Wabash, Ind. 


Can You Draw This? 


Copy itas well as you can, 
we will give you 





send to us and 
a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual 
and exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn 











when you want pure maple 
rich, delicious, 


2-Things 2-Remember 


Log Cabin a Can 


syrup. 

aiwa.s uniform, guaranteed fuil measure Phe st 

the best cai —Log Cabin Can. 
Book of Dainty Recipes Free. : 

Towle Log Cabin Maple Syrup Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Red Colored Label 


This is Towle’s Log Cakin Maple Syrup — 
syrup 1s in 
nir Spoon. 


Send ten cents for Silver Plated Souve 
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aS.A.STEVENS & BROS. 


SPECIAL CATALOGUE 


Cloaks, Suits, furs, Etc. 


-1906- FALL AND WINTER STYLES - 
\Ylailed Free Upon Process 


\ 


HIS handsome Fashion Catalogue 
is universally recognized as the 
leading style authority for Ladies’ 
Fine’ Cloaks, Suits, Waists, 
Skirts, Furs, etc, 














*““LONDON™ 


**AUTO"”’ — 
an Glazed Kid 


Patent Colt 























Our garments are posi- 





, mag - (7- ) 
tively correct in Style, Fit ; 5 
and Workmanship, ‘and our UC 1% EVER did a trademark mean more to you than does ANOS 2 
prices are decidedly the *; the name “Queen Quality” today. cause of the ODS. 
lowest. > higher prices of leather, the larger proportion of “SO 

: “ shoes are now being deliberately cheapened in quality to O 

We illustrate two Us keep prices down. But few people can detect this and US 

of the many won- know when deception is hidden eed the gloss and veneer. 


The one way to make certain of getting honest value is to 
insist upon the “Queen Quality” trademark. It is our guar- 
antee that the shoe i is worth the price stamped upon it. 
“Queen Quality” Custom Grade Shoes are stamped 
$4.00 (for Patent Leathers) and $3.50 (for other leathers ) 
because at no lower price can the “Queen yom ” stand- 


derful valuesshown 
in our catalogue. 
The price of each 
coatis $10. They 














are such rare bar- v y ard uo guaieieiane , re ~—e anh Canaee bps be to 

yains ” Jeo ard a trademark that has cost a fortune and taken years 

gains that we ex on © build. And that we will never do! ile 
pect an order from Oy Beautiful Booklet free, showing shoes for all feet and fancies. —_ 
every woman read- < } THOMAS G. PLANT CO., 1 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 

ing this maga- t SJ 

zine. The result 








will be many 


new and per- / i, ™ 


manent cus-!' st 


tomers. os 
The demand for . 
our catalogue this 


season will be so 


\ 


great that we will 
be unable to send “ 
them to our entire 


No, 400 — Price $10— New two-toned 
grey Scotch plaid Coat, 50 in, /ong. 


list, as in previous n $4.00 
seas ad ns, and we No. 401 —Price $10 —S0-in. Coat shadow 
therefore ask all plaid pattern of medium shade gray. 
























our old customers to send their names and addresses at once so they will be ta iim ( ve v. 
sure to receive a copy. Send your name and address on a postal card to-day. CASTILIAN ns COLLEGE 
° QL Patent kia Wy Gun Metal 
Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., Chicago, IIL 


















A Safe Swing GOFF’S 


itn a. os 2 oo ok ee oe ee ot ee 
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7~=——— Advance Sale of 
ALBRECHT FURS 

atManufacturer’s Prices—Sent at Our Risk — 
Return at OUR Expense if not Perfectly Satisfactory 


HE New Albrecht Mail Order Fur 
Catalogue illustrates hundreds of 
correct fur styles and quotes our 
lowest — maker's prices 
“The Albrecht Catalog” tells yuu 
how we can afford to send you any kind 
of furs or fur garment you select, from 
simple measurements which can be 
taken by any member of your family. 
We will send furs subject to your 
examination and you can return 
them at our expense if they do 
not fit perfectly and are not ex- 
actly as represente:|. 
You see we buy our skins direct 










Belding's S Silk’ Thread Won’t Break 


=> READ OUR FREE OFFER 


The name BELDING stamped on your 

spool is a guarantee of superior 
strength, elasticity, smoothness, color, size 
and twist of thread. Each spool contains 
full number of yards marked—no short 
measure. Millions of satisfied users every- 
where will tell you this. See that the 
name BELDING is on your next purchase. 
Belding’s New Process Embroidery Silks 









(U. 8. Pat., April 26, 1904, 
~ Mark Registered U. &. Pat. Office) 


THE PERFECT 
SKIRT 
BRAID 


Thin on the 
Sewing 





















from the trappers. We yet first 
Choice and lower prices from them 
than any other maker, conse- 
quently we can give you lower 
prices on the finest finished gar- 
ments, neckwear and muffs. As 
we sell these furs direct to you, 
you save the extra profits you 
would have to pay if you bought 
from a retailer. Now, to relievethe 
rush of the busy season and get or- 
ders in early we will make the 
EXTRA Special Reduction of 


10” OFF our regular lowest maker's prices on 


will not fade and are superior in lustre and 
quality to all others, 


FREE Our Quarterly Fashion Sheet 
showing correct Paris, Fall 

and winter designs 1906, sent 
upon request. Also one complete pattern 
and lesson how to make garment free 
for 5 empty Belding spools or 12 em- 
broidery tags and four cents 
stamps or coin to pay post- 
age. These designs are 
strictly new and will please 
you. Write today. Dept. A. 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY 






Thick 
where the 
‘wear comes 


Triple Edged —Tapered — Curved 


CURVETTE’S peculiar construction 
adapts itself to the natural curve of the 
skirt. Soft and pliable, it does not 
abrase the shoes. 

If CURVETTE puckers, shrinks, fades 
or does not outlast the skirt we will 
replace it. 






all Leng X ordered BEFORE OCTOBER Ist, 
Storage Free. Garments Delivered When Desi red. 
You place all the responsibility on us when you buy Albrecht 
Furs, and we must give you the greatest values to protect our 
—— of fifty years as the leacling fur house of America. 
our local banker can assure you of our high standing and 
thor ugh responsibility. 
“ The Albrecht Catalog " gives you a practically unlimited 





assortment of styles and prices to select from— much larger : Should our dealer not carr 

than you find at any retail dealer's. Remember,Albrecht Furs Silk Manufacturers CURVETTE, 1 hi d y 

must please you, or you send them back ¢ anc d it hasn't cost you ; 526-528 Broadway New York City send us 1S name an 5c. 

anything to see them except small express charges one way. for each yard you require, with sample 
Send for * The Albrecht Catalog "" now— get your order in . rs 

before October 1, and save the 10% discount. You cannot 





shade for matching. 
me S*H-& M > co: Sole Selling Agents 


afford to miss this opportunity. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
Sixth and Minnesota Streets, St. Paul, Minn. Station A. = 




















Established for over Halfa Century inthe Fur Center of America 








For Every Little Girl in America 








ma 320 Mercer St., New York City 


The lamp is yet to be made 







- Doll's Dainty Pink or Blue Undervests a, 

One vest for three two cent stamps; two vests for five two cent stamps. With “~ W 
the vests will be sent a handsome booklet showing illustrations of all Munsing 4 
styles for men, women, and children; also sample pieces of all Munsing fabrics. 


THE PERFECT FITTING, POPULAR PRICED 


MUNSING UNDERWEAR 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN 


The most sensible, serviceable and satisfactory underwear to be obtained at any price. 
In quality fine enough for the most fastidious, in cost so moderate that it may be en- 
joyed by all. People who once wear the Munsing Underwear will buy no other kind. . 


The Northwestern Knitting Company 
277 Lyndale Ave. North, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Samson 
Lining Silk 
Will wear as long as 

your dress. 


All colors—price 58c.— always. 


For sale at eee a Wes: 
If you want a silk lining, you ce Sn K LEE ‘i 


for which I haven’t made a 









chimney that fits. 

MacsetH on lamp- -chimneys 
means fit and freedom from 
all chimney troubles. 

A MacsetH chimney doesn’t 
break from heat. 











My Index gives a fuller explanation of these 


things, and may be had for the asking. 
must choose between Samson Silk $5 cents. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
andany Taffeta Silk,and youknow | W*nte¢ 















what a Taffeta Silk will dn Patented 


April 27, 1897. 
March 29, 1898. . 

Samson Lining Silk is to be had | The Latest Thought in Tooth Brushes! 7,5s4i:52% 12 scr tac te aie pened tom ton 

at all lining departments. 


it is self cleansing, always presenting itself sweet, pure and wholesome. Each brush is thoroughly sterilized and packed one in a box, 
so that it is kept in that condition until it reachestheuser. J.C. DOWD & CO., Manufacturers, 524 Broadway, New York 


BABY OUTFITS 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLOTHING 


Send 4c. for illustrated Catalog. 


NYE & HERRING, Dept. 1, 17 Quincy St., Chicago 


1G DOWD BCONMY Sie Srcanciné 
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What I Saw in Paris 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings Made in Paris by Anna W. Speakman 


VERYTHING is in 
style! No spe- 
cial ‘* period’’ 

exerts a marked influ- 
ence upon the styles; 
and, really, I have 
never in my experience 
seen such a cosmopoli- 
tan world of fashion as 
today. Ihope you will 
be as glad of this as I 
am, because it means 
such a lot to all of us 
economical women who 
have to count dollars 
and cents and yards of 
material. 


‘ 





ET us begin with ma- 
terials, because 
they occupy a fixed and 
important place. First 
in line are the broadcloths— wide, very soft 
and extremely supple. Then there are the 
fancy checked and striped mixed goods like 
tweeds and serges—and all these goods are 
“fancy and mixed.’’ The serges bear a faint 
resemblance to the tweeds and come in striped 
effects and all sorts of patterns that quite upset 
one’s ideas of old-fashioned, plain twilled 
serges; the new ones are flexible and soft. 
The tweeds are checked and striped—the 
checks being small 
and the stripes fine. 
Stripes are the 4 1 


new note in mate- e ed 
A a 
- - = 4 


rials. By stripes I 

do not mean neces- : 
sarily rigid and iy 
vertical lines, be- ed 
cause many of the ~ 
new stripes are 
formed of a succes- 
sion of small, stiff 
motifs; these de- 
signs are especially 
pretty in silks and 
fancy thin materials 
for separate waists 
and house dresses — 
the effect is softer 
than a rigid stripe 
ina solid color, and, 
at the same time, is 
newer, 


A Tighter-Fitting Coat 
for Tailored Suits 









ee and tweeds are used for the short, 
every-day walking-suits and also for the 
three-quarter-length separate wraps. 

The new voiles are lovely; they are striped 
and carré (square) in effect, and are as sheer 
and transparent as silk chiffon. 

Radium silks—finer and more transparent 
than ever—are used for gowns for house and 
evening wear, as well as for separate blouses. 
For the latter voile linon is also used. 

It is a noticeable fact that all sorts of mate- 
rials are combined in the new clothes. The 
other night at a dinner I saw an evening gown 
of broadcloth, lace and braid — which com- 
bination certainly sounds strange. The idea 
of braiding tulle and lace did suggest to me 
so many ideas for alteration! It would make 
the cleverest kind of trimming for a made- 
over silk orcloth gown. Can’t you seea band 
of double blond-net —appliquéd with a geo- 
metric design of stitched cloth bands— let into 
a cloth skirt? And can’t you also imagine 
the circular flounce of a different material 
from that of the skirt? When this circular 
flounce is set on under a band of braid or em- 
broidery the cloth may run in quite a different 
direction from that of the top of the skirt; a 
very pretty effect may be gained by handling 
the new striped and checked materials in this 
manner. Well, when I saw this very dressy 
lady’s gown — and she told me she had paid 
four hundred dollars for it—my brain was 
simply filled to overflowing with splendid 
economical ideas for altering all our last 
year’s clothes! 





Materials Occupy an Important Place 


Bye are made in many 
lengths and many shapes. 
The three-quarter, semi-fitting 
coat, which has been worn in 
America for the last two years, 
has quite gone out of style— 
that seems to be positive —and 
in its place, for practical tailored 
suits, has come a tighter-fitting 
coat, reaching midway between 
the hip and the knee-line. It is 
either double or single-breasted 
—more often single- 
breasted. The _ sleeves 
are plain and likeaman’s 
coat-sleeve. The whole 
garment is quite without 
trimming except the but- 
tons and the small, 
notched collar. 

Then there is a shorter 
coat, made to reach just 
below the hip-line, which 
is tight-fitting and yet 
has fullness at the side fronts. The chief 
novelty in this coat is the cutting on the bias 
of the side fronts. Coats on this order are 
often made of checked or fancy materials, and 
the difference in the run of the cloth has much 
to do with the style and trimming of the coat. 


HE small paletot coat is really a semi- 

fitting bolero, perhaps an inch or two 
longer than a real bolero. It is, in fact, the 
new pony coat. It is made simply, because 
for winter it is cut in heavy 
material — such as chinchilla 
cloth or kersey —and is often 
lined with a plaid flannel, 
which would make a 
very bulky garment if 
it were not cut on 
simple lines. It is 
made with a box-back 
and the fronts are cut 
either in twosections, 
finished with a small, 
inner waistcoat of 
a different material — 
or plain and double- 
breasted, buttoning 
high tothe collar-line. 
The sleeves are small 
but full at the centre 
top, and, most often, 
three-quarter length. 
The collar is a flat, round one. Such a little 
coat is nothing more than a bolero with a 
circular piece added around the edge; if the 
figure is slender enough to stand it small box- 
plaits are made in this circular piece at the 
centre back and side fronts of the coat. 


N SKIRTS there are three distinct lengths: 
first, the one for the short, tailored suit is 
really a short skirt, cleanly clearing the 
ground by at least two to three inches. Skirts 
that are cut as short as this are made with 
extra fullness and are almost always cut 





All Sorts of Materials are Combined 











The Small Touch of Black or Color 





4arettes Must Fit the Head 


_-— circular and trimmed with 
ry set-on circular bands or 


to give an added effect 
of fullness. Next is the 


this skirt almost — but not 


escapes the ground by half 
an inch and is usually made 
in the plaited, gored, or 
half-gored and circular 
model. Then there is the 
ae long skirt, which, of course, 
J is cut in various lengths 
sweep and round lengths; 
such askirt is only for very 
dressy house and evening 
gowns. 

The general tendency is 
toward much fullness at the 
top of the skirt—either 
gathered or plaited—and 
this means very careful fitting, since a full, 
bunchy skirt is becoming to no one. The 
material is gored out at the top and the 
gathers regulated according to the size of the 
wearer. 
fullness in the immediate centre front; the 
gathers or tucks are pushed to each side, 
giving a narrow front panel effect. 

It is noticeable that the arrangement of 
gathers or plaits to conceal the closing of the 
skirt at the back is wider —by one to three 


inches — than was the style 


last year. 


ig is no small 
factor in the new 


clothes, as it is a strong 
color season. Plain skirts 
are worn with plaid jackets, 
and no end of checked 
skirts are worn with small 
boleros or the new pony 
boleros of plain color, 
The coats and blouses worn 
with checked or plaid skirts 
match, as a rule, the deep- 
est color in the plaid. A 
blue and green skirt is 
worn with a dark green 
bolero of broadcloth, and 
the blouse is made of voile 
linon to match the bolero, 

Gray, probably, has first place in fashion- 
able favor; dark smoke-gray isa favoriteshade 
this season—especially in millinery. Hats 
in this color are taking the place—to a great 
extent—of the all-black hat; it is a shade 
that goes equally well with all kinds of clothes, 
and is becoming to many women. The dark 
magenta, prune and wine shades are much 
worn, as are all the softer colors, such as 
the Nattier blues and pinks; these are used 
preferably for the touch of color in millinery 
and on gowns. The small touch of black or 
of very bright color in trimmings is a feature 
of the season. 


ATS are very largeand very small. The 
toques are quite without brims and are 


tilted upon high, deep-shaped barettes; these | 


barettes must fit the head, and it is just as 
necessary today to fit a toque as it is to fita 
coat. The barettes are covered with quillings 
of tulle to match the color of the hair, and 
the toques themselves are made of draped 
folds of beaver cloth, velvet and even soft, 
satin-finished broadcloth to match the winter 
gown; they are trimmed with long, narrow, 
curved quills— very supple and feathery at 
theends. The large hats are made with quite 
wide brims in the back and narrower in the 
front, and are trimmed simply with draped 
folds of silk and ostrich feathers or quills; 
these hats are raised high on barettes and the 
space filled with tulle, which is found to be 
lighter in weight and more becoming than 
heavy bows of ribbon or flowers. 
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New Fall 
Style Book 





flounces at the lower edge | 


round, semi-short skirt: | 


quite—touches; it barely | 


from the long train to the | 


Most of the skirts are made without | 


and Samples 






to any woman who is in- 


terested in knowing what 
will be fashionable in New 
York this Fall. 


Our Style Book is 
the most completely 
illustrated fashion 
publication issued. It 
shows over 100 of the 
newest styles, and 
tells you what to wear 
on every oc casion, 
The samples are 
chosen from over 450 
varieties of the latest 
fabrics to suit your needs or desires. 

Make your selections from our Style 
| | Book and Samples, follow our simple in- 
structions for taking measurements at 
home, and in about ten days you will re- 
ceive your garment made to your individ- 
ual measurements and guaranteed to fit 
and become you. 

We have over 600 expert cutters and 
tailors, and can fill all orders promptly. 

If, for any reason, you are dissatisfied 
with the garment, return it after exami- 
nation and we will refund your money. 

We have fitted over 450,000 women by 
mail. That is why we know we can fit you. 


— 


a 
2 
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Fall Suits 6 to 9 5 


Visiting Costumes, - - $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, - - $7.50 to $25 
New Fall Skirts, - - - $3.50 to $15 
Fall and Winter Coats, - $6.50 to $25 
Ulsters and Rain Coats, - $8.75 to $20 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 
WE SEND FREE to any part of the United 

States our new Fall Book 
of New York Fashions, showing the latest styles 
and containing our copyrighted measurement chart; 
also a large assortinent of Samples of the newest 
materials. WRITE TO-DAY; you will receive 
them by return mail. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Mail orders only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 
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e New Blouses and Hats 


Designs by 
























yh) Mrs. Ralston 





Drawings by 


E. M.A. Steinmetz 


TAFFETA 


With all its beauteous lustre and surpassing 
finish, Heatherbloom Taffeta comes out this 
season a handsomer fabric than ever, so 
rearly approaching genuine silk that it 

ives the most critical. Made up into 
Ready -to- Wear Petticoats Heather- 
bloom displays its new charms in a most cap- 
tivating manner. These dainty garments have 
a delicate swish and subdued rustle that be- 
speak richness and elegance. Really better 
hen silk, for they wear three times as long. 
50 shades to match any dress goods. $2.50 
| and upward. 


For protection against inferior imitations (of 
which there are many) be sure you find this 


label 7 

i o> wl Jeg 00M 
HEATHER eee! 
stitched in waistband of each Petticoat. 
None genuine Heatherbloom without it. 


oe V Heatherbloom ‘Taffeta by the yard is ob- 
( ~ iii tainable at all lining counters in 150 shades. 
4 y pe 


THE POPULAR GUIMPE BLOUSE iS 
SHOWN BELOW. THE GIRDLE IS 
QUITE NEW IN DESIGN, BEING CUT 
BIAS, SMOOTHLY FITTED AND BONED 


2608 Patterns for this waist with 


guimpe, having full or three- 
quarter-length sleeves, can be supplied 
in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 36, for waist requires 
3% yards 22-inch, 2 yards 36-inch, or 
1% yards 44-inch material ; for guimpe, 
2% yards 27-inch, or 1% yards 36-inch 
material. Order by number, stating 
bust measure, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


















Takes the place of silk for linings, under- 
slips, drop skirts, etc. Doesn’t crack — will 
hold its beaut and outlast any garment. Un- 
reservedly endessed by Mrs. Osborn. 36 inches 
wide, 35c. a yard. 

Look for the Heatherbloom trademark on the 
selvage of every yard. 

If you have any difficulty in securing either 
piece goods or petticoats, send us money order 
and we will see that you are supplied at once. 

Drop postal for samples; also beautiful book- 
let written personally by Mrs. Osborn. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
361-363 Broadway, New York City: 


Makers of HYDEGRADE Textiles—IJucenta Satin, 
Paisley Percaline, Sakana Satine, RKusiline. 








2625 


LINGERIE RUFFLES DAINTILY 
TRIM THIS PRETTY BLOUSE, 
WHICH IS EQUALLY EFFECTIVE 








2609 


ONE OF THE NEW BLOUSES 

SHOWING THE DEEP SHOULDER 

EFFECT OBTAINED BY ATTACHED 
CIRCULAR SECTIONS 


260 Patterns for this bodice 

with full-length or 
elbow sleeves can be supplied in 
six sizes: 32-42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 36 re- 
quires 4% yards 22-inch, 3% yards 
36-inch, or 24 yards 44-inch ma- 
terial. Order by number, stating 
bust measure, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 



















IN WOOL, SILK OR SOME WASH 
MATERIAL 


262 Patterns for this waist 

with removable chemi- 
sette, with full-length or elbow 
sleeves, and with or without the 
sailor collar or lining, can be sup- 
plied in six sizes : 32-42 inches bust 
measure. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 
36 without trimming requires 2% 
yards 22-inch, 1% yards 36-inch, 
or 1% yards 42-inch material. 
Order by number, stating bust 
measure, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel- 
phia. 








Banzai Silk 


Fashion dictates that 
Banzai Silk shall be worn 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila- 
delphia. 


for evening and tea 
gowns. 


You cannot do better than to 
make all your evening dresses 
of Banzai Silk, either of the 
plain or the embroidered effects. 
Price is 50c. a yard for 27 inches 
and 75c. for 45 inches. 


Banzai Silk in plain and em- 
broidered effects, in all colors, is 
now for sale at all Wash Goods 
Departments, 

It is always put up in light 
blue wrappers, with the word 
Banzai Silk on it in Japanese 
characters. 


If your dealer does not have BANZAI SILK, make him write 
to BURTON Bros. & Co., OF NEW YORK, fora sample card. 


” EIS’ ine INITIAL HOUSE 
25Llohon! 2 


EMBROIDERED | ETTERS 


are the only direct imitation 
of genuine hand work. 


Don’t Ruin Your Eyesight 


and waste your time in tedious em- 
broidering when the “ Stitchon” let- 
ters are quickly and easily attached 
to any garment or piece of household 
linen. These letters are embroidered, not machine 
wound, and positively will not unravel. In 
Script and Old English letters. 

If your dealer does not keep our goods, send his name and 
we will see you get them. Write for free illustrated booklet 
“The Initial House."’ Send 2 cent stamp and we will mail 
you free sample of Foundation. Mention letter you wish. 


G. REIS & BRO., 636 Broadway, New York City 


No-Sew Hooks and Eyes 


Instantly attached without sewing. Simple, practi- 
cal; appeals to every woman. 2 doz. 10c. postpaid ; 
sample FREE. Agents wanted — big profits. 


NO-SEW CO., 2068 Kenmore Ave., Chicago, Ml. Patented 


THE CHARMING LITTLE BLOUSE OF SILK, 

PICTURED ON THE LEFT, HAS A SET-IN 

““GILLET’’ OF LINGERIE AND DAINTY LIN- 

GERIE FRILLS. THE CHEMISETTE IS DE- 
TACHABLE 


2? 62 Patterns for this bodice with remova- 

ble chemisette, and with full, three- 
quarter-length or elbow sleeves, can be supplied 
in seven sizes: 32-44 inches bust measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 36 without trimming requires 23 
yards 22-inch, 1% yards 36-inch, or 1% yards 
44-inch material. Order by number, stating bust 
measure, from the dealer in your own town; or 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bu- 
reau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 











A DRESSY AFTERNOON BLOUSE OF SOFT 

SILK IS ILLUSTRATED ON THE RIGHT. 

A LINGERIE COLLAR, CHEMISETTE AND 

SLEEVE RUFFLES PROVIDE A DAINTY 
TRIMMING 


261 Patterns for this waist with re- 

movable chemisette, full-length 
or shorter sleeves, and with or without the 
smaller flat collar, can be supplied in six 
sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
without trimming requires 25% yards 22- 
inch, 1% yards 36-inch, or 1% yards 44- 
inch material. Order by number, stating 
bust measure, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 


2626 2610 
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The Autumn Coats and Wraps 


From Designs Made in Paris 




























The 


Safe Way 


Li ° 
When buying linings every 
carefully-dressed woman knows 
it is folly to simply state her re- 
quirements and leave it to the 
judgment of the salesperson to 
fill them properly. 

The safe way—the only way 
that will result in satisfaction, 
both in appearance and wear — 
is to acquaint yourself with the 
merits of linings whose quality 
is beyond question and ask for 
them by name. 

Fabrics of this high quality 
are those bearing the trademark 


[Hydegrade ) 


Textiles 


In these famous goods we offer 
four special linings for women’s 
wear, each filling perfectly its 
particular sphere of usefulness. 
They represent the highest 
achievement in the weaver's 
and finisher's art. In beauty and 
richness they are unequaled ; in 
durability and general satisfac- 
tion they cutclass any goods 
used for a similar purpose, re- 
gardless of name or price. 


LUCENTA 


s 
Satin 

has a guaranteed permanent fin- 
ish of beautiful luster. It pos- 
sesses all the desirable qualities 
of genuine silk goods costing 
several times as much. May be 
used wherever fine satin is 
needed. 40 cents a yard. 

A most serviceable and beau- 
tiful fabric is 


Paisley 


Percaline 


Its delicate moire effect places it 
in great favor for waist and skirt 
linings ; also is without equal as 
a goods for drop linings. 20 
cents a yard. 

Another | strictly high-grade 
lining is 


By Mrs. Ralston 
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f, JACKET FOR AUTUMN OR WINTER 
/ WEAR. IT IS A LITTLE MORE FITTED 
/ / THAN WERE SIMILAR COATS LAST 
"4 SEASON. THE LINES ARE SO SIMPLE 
THAT HEAVY BEAVER OR CHINCHILLA 


CLOTH MAY BE EMPLOYED 


26 ] 6 Patterns for this jacket with 

shaw! collar can be supplied 
in seven sizes : 32-44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards 44-inch material without nap; or 
1% yards 54-inch material with nap. 
Order by number, stating bust measure, 
from the dealer in your own town; or 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pat- 
tern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia, 


es 


ONE OF THE NEWEST SHORT MODELS 

AND ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR THE 

SEPARATE COAT. WORN WITH A 

SKIRT OF PLAIN COLOR — REFLECTING 

THE DEEPEST SHADE IN THE CHECK 
—IT IS VERY SMART 


a 





> 







26 ] 4 Patterns for this blouse jacket 

can be supplied in six sizes: 
32-42 inches bust measure. Price, includ- 
ing Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 36 requires 4 yards 22-inch, or 2 
yards 44-inch material without nap; or 
1% yards 54-inch material with nap. 
Order by number, stating bust measure, 
from the dealer in your own town; or 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila- 
delphia. 
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A WRAP FOR EVENING WEAR OR FOR 

ALL TIMES WHEN A DRESSY FROCK MUST 

BE COVERED. THE EXTRA LARGE ARM- 

HOLE ADMITS OF THE FLUFFY SLEEVE 

BEING WORN UNDERNEATH WITHOUT 
BEING MUSSED 


2? 6 ] 5 Patterns for this plaited coat, with 

high or open neck, and in two 
lengths, suitable for street or evening wear, 
can be supplied in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 
44 inches bust measure. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 for 
full-length coat requires 12% yards 22-inch, 
or 6% yards 44-inch material without nap ; or 
5% yards 54-inch material with nap. Order 
by number, stating bust measure, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





It is of handsome finish and 
great wearing qualities. Lends 
itself admirably for use in petti- 
coats, also linings for women’s 
jackets, etc. 30 cents a yard. 


Rusiline 


the fourth of this famous Hyde- 
grade group, isa mercerized per- 
caline; very strong and of bril. 
liant finish. Suitable for general 
lining purposes. 25 cents a yard. 

All of the above are made in 
100 shades and are obtainable 
at all lining counters. 

Be sure you find the Hyde- 
grade trade-mark on the selvage 
of every kind. It’s your guaran- 
tee of the bes¢ in that particular 
class. Also see the trade-mark 
name of each, as displayed 
above. 

If you have difficulty in secur- 
ing any of Hydegrade Textiles 
send us money order and we will 
see that you are supplied atonce. 

Let us send free samples; also 
illustrated booklet telling of the 
many uses to which these goods 
may be put. 

A. G. HYDE & SONS, 

361-363 Broadway. New York City. 


Makers of HYDEGRADE Textiles. 
Introducers of the famous fabric 


HEATHERBLOOM 


AN EMPIRE COAT OF BROADCLOTH IS 

SHOWN ON THE LEFT. THE SMALL VEST 

IS OF WHITE SILK EMBROIDERED IN COL- 

ORS; A TINY EDGING OF TAFFETA—TO 

MATCH THE EMBROIDERY — FINISHES THE 
ROLLING COLLAR 


2612 Patterns for this Empire jacket, 
with or without the vest, can be 
supplied in six sizes : 32-42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 36 requires 3% yards 22-inch, 
or 1% yards 44-inch material without nap ; or 
1% yards 54-inch material with nap. Order 
by number, stating bust measure, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


THE THREE-QUARTER COAT OF THIS SEA- 
SON IS SEVERAL INCHES SHORTER THAN ‘ +a 
THE SAME TYPE COAT OF A YEAR AGO. : 
THE CLOSE-FITTING COAT ON THE RIGHT / 
IS ONE OF THE NEWEST SHOWN | \ 





26 ] 3 Patterns for this coat in short } | 
three-quarter length, with or with- } 
out the cuffs, can be supplied in six sizes: j 
32-42 inches bust measure. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards 44-inch material without nap, ‘ 
2612 or 2% yards 54-inch material with nap. Order 2613 
by number, stating bust measure, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing | 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. | 
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The Practical New Shirtwaists 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton 








2640-2641 


A NEW AND PRETTY INTERPRETATION 
OF THE ‘‘ SHIRTWAIST SUIT”’ 


2640 Patterns for this back-closing shirtwaist, with full or 

three-quarter length sleeves, can be supplied in six 
sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 4 yards 22-inch, 2% yards 
36-inch, or 2 yards 44-inch material. Order by number, stating 
bust measure, from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 


Journal, Philadelphia. 


2641 Patterns for this ten-gored skirt in floor or walking 

length, with the gores extending in a girdle or termi 
nating at the waist-line, can be supplied in five sizes : 22-30 inches 
waist measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 





free. Size 24 requires 9% yards 22-inch, 6% yards 36-inch, or 


4% yards 44-inch material. Order by number, stating hip and 
waist measurements, from the dealer in your own town; or 


write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 


Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


FRILLS OF LINGERIE ADD 
A DAINTY TOUCH 








263 Patterns for 


this tucked 
shirtwaist, with or with- 
out the pointed tab or 
cuffs, can be supplied in 
six sizes: 32-42 inches 
bust measure. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 
36 requires 4% yards 22- 
inch, 25@ yards 36-inch, 
or 2% yards 44-inch 
material. Order by 
number, stating bust 
measure, from the dealer 
in your own town}; or 
write, inclosing the 
price, tothe Pattern Bu- 
reau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 





WITH TRIMMING CAPABLE OF 
MANY VARIATIONS 





SUITABLE FOR LINEN, CHALLIS OR 
WASH FLANNEL 





CROSS TUCKS ARE ESPECIALLY BECOMING TO 


SLIGHT FIGURES 





A WELL-TAILORED WAIST 
HEAVILY STITCHED 


—— 





263 Patterns for this shirt- 


waist, with full or 
three-quarter length sleeves, can 
be supplied in seven sizes: 32-44 
inches bust measure. Price, in- 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 36 requires 4% 
yards 22-inch, 2% yards 36-inch, 
or 2% yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating bust 
measure, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila- 
delphia. 





263 Patterns for this side- 


closing shirtwaist, 
with full or three-quarter length 
sleeves, can be supplied in six 
sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 36 re 
quires 4% yards 22-inch, 2% 
yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44- 
inch material. Order by number, 
stating bust measure, from the 
dealer in your own town; or 
write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





2639 Patterns for this 


tucked shirtwaist, 
having full-length or elbow 
sleeves, can be supplied in six 
sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 36requires 
4% yards 22-inch, 3% yards 36- 
inch, or 2% yards 44-inch mate- 
rial. Order by number, stating 
bust measure, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclos- 
ing the price, to the Pattern Bu- 
reau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 





2636 Patterns for this shirt- 


waist closed at the 
back, with or without the sleeve 
bands, can be supplied in six 
sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 36 re- 
quires 4 yards 22-inch, 2% yards 
36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch 
material. Order by number, stat- 
ing bust measure, from thedealer 
in your own town; or write, in- 
closing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Philadelphia. 




















SKINNERS SATIN 


Skinner’s 
Guaranteed 
Satins 


How do you buy linings, 
by the yard or by the year? 

3uying linings by the yard 
isthe old way. You pay your 
money and you take your 
chance. 

The new way is to buy 
SKINNER’S SATINS, guar- 
anteed to wear lyvo seasons 

When you figure the little 
more that you pay for SKIN- 
NER’S GUARANTEED 
SATINS by the year, you'll 
find they’re a great deal 
cheaper than any other sat- 
ins by the yard. 

The manufacturers of 
SKINNER’S SATINS have 
been in business 58 years 
and are the only makers re) f 
pure dye silks 

4” Look for SKINNER’S 


name on the Selvage. 


Be sure the name of Skinner's there 
It guarantees two seasons’ wear. 


SKINNER’S GUARAN- 
TEED Satins and Taffetas 
are used for Linings, Waists, 
and Garments. 

Satins 27 and 36 ins. wide. 

Black Taffetas 21, 27 and 
36 inches wide. 


Established 1848 


William Skinner Mig. Co. 


NEW YORK Le) s | Lev. \ ete 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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Modish Street Suits and House Gowns 




























































2666-2667 


ROBE IN THE CORSELET EFFECT SO FAVORED. CASH- 

MERE IN EMPiRE GREEN, SILVER SOUTACHE BRAID, 

BANDS OF WHITE BROADCLOTH EMBROIDERED WITH 

JUST A SUGGESTION OF PINK, MAKE A CHARMING 
COMBINATION 


2666 Patterns for this shirtwaist, closed at the back, 

with high or square neck and full or three- 
quarter length sleeves, can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 
iiches bust measur:. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-fre>. Size 36 requires 4% yards 22-inch, 2% 
yards 36-inch, or 24 yards 44-inch material. Order by 
number, stating bust measure, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
‘Tne Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


266 Patterns for this four-piece skirt, in floor or 

walking length, with or without the corselet 
effect, can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist 
measure. Price, including Guide-Clart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 24 requires 8 yards 22-inch, 5 yards 36-inch, 
or 44 yards 44-inch material. Order by number, stating 
hip and waist measurements, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclos ng the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





2670-2671 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


CREPE DE CHINE IS AN IDEAL FABRIC FOR THE DAINTY 

HOUSE FROCK SHOWN BELOW. SELECT GRAY WITH 

TRIMMINGS OF EMBROIDERED CREAM MOUSSELINE 
AND THE FAVORITE TOUCH OF BLACK VELVET 


266 Patterns for this double box-plaited bodice, 

closed at the back, with high or round neck and 
full-length or elbow sleeves, can be supplied in six sizes: 
32-42 inches bust measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 5s yards 22-inch, 3 
yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material. Order by 
number, stating bust measure, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


266 Patterns for this seven-gored skirt, in short 

sweep or floor length, shirred at the top, and 
with or without the flounces and ruffles, can be supplied in 
four sizes : 22-28 inches waist measure. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 8% 
yards 36-inch, or 654 yards 44-inch material. Order by 
number, stating hip and waist measurements, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 











2664-2665 


ON THE LEFT IS A SMART TAILORED SUIT IN GOLDEN 

BROWN, WITH COLLAR OVERFACED WITH VELVET. 

THE TOP OF THE SKIRT IN CORSELET STYLE (AS 

SHOWN IN THE SMALL ILLUSTRATIONS) IS EXTREMELY 
PRETTY 


2670 Patterns for this jacket in pony length, with 
full or three-quarter length sleeves, can be sup- 
plied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, in- 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 
3% yards 22-inch, 2% yards 36-inch, or 2 yards 44-inch 
material. Order by number, stating bust measure, from the 
dealer in your own town ; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


2671 Patterns for this three-piece skirt, having a 

back box-plait, in floor or walking length, with 
or without the corselet effect or front tabs, can be supplied 
in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. Price, includ- 
ing Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 
7% yards 22-inch, 5% yards 36-inch, or 4% yards 44-inch 
material. Order by number, stating hip and waist measure- 
ments, from the dealer in your own town; or write, incios- 
ing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


ex 


SUCCESSFUL HANDLING OF THE POPULAR STRIPED 

MATERIAL IS ILLUSTRATED !N THE SHIRTWAIST SUIT 

ON THE RIGHT. THE SMALL CIRCULAR RUFFLE TOP- 

PING THE GIRDLE IS A NEW FEATURE OF THE SHIRT- 
WAIST MODEL 


2672 Patterns for this shirtwaist, with full or three- 
quarter length or elbow sleeves, and with or 
without the yoke, circular ruffles or lining, can be supplied 
in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 4% 
yards 22-inch, 2% yards 36-inch, or 24% yards 44-inch ma- 
terial. Order by number, stating bust measure, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


2673 Patterns for this six-gored skirt, in floor or 
walking length, arranged in three double box- 
plaits, and with or without the yoke, can be supplied in 
five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 8% 
yards 22-inch, 6% yards 36-inch, or 5 yards 44-inch mate- 
rial. Order by number, stating hip and waist measure- 
ments, from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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SKIRT OF PLAID BROADCLOTH IN SHADES OF BLUE. THE 
LITTLE COAT OF PLAIN BROADCLOTH, MATCHING THE 
DEEPEST SHADE IN THE PLAID, OPENS OVER A WAIST- 


COAT OF EMBROIDERED LINEN 


2668 Patterns for this bolero jacket, with or without the 


vest, and with three-quarter-length or elbow sleeves, 


can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 34% 
yards 22-inch, 2 yards 36-inch, or 154 yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating bust measure, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


2669 Patterns for this skirt in floor or walking length, 
formed of ten gores, with a box-plait inserted in 
each seam, can be supplied in four sizes : 22-28 inches waist 
measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 24 requires 10% yards 22-inch, 6% yards 36- 
inch, or 5% yards 44-inch material. Order by number, 
stating hip and waist measurements, from the dealer 
in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 























2672-2673 
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“IT always use the 
MONEYBAK taffetas for my 
patrons because they give such 
satisfactory wear. 

“Silk people tell me the 
wearing quality of these taffetas 
is unequalled and | have found 
it so in my own experience. 

“The garment makers must 
think so, too, because I notice 
that the leaders are bringing 
out magnificent lines of 
MONEYBAK ready-to-wear 
garments for this season.” 


You can get a booklet showing 
these styles from the merchant sell- 
ing MONEYBAK Silks in your 
vicinity or by writing the 


YORK SILK MFG. CO. 
YORK, PA. 


The genuine MONEYBAK Silk always 
bears this detachable selvage 


BAK XX 


XX_MONE 


SON Ree ate ee et tee ee eben eaten en ee Ce 


and this selvage is found, together with 
the garment maker's label, in each 
MONEYBAK Silk garment. 











Land sakes! 


taint perforated 








Lansdowne! 


I want the genuine; 
it has the name 
every three yards in 


the Selvedge. 




















DANISH CLOTH 


A Staple Inexpensive Half-Wool | a\ri 
Thousands testify to the great satisfaction it has 
given them. 
Suitable for shirt- waists, outing suits, evening 
gowns, house dresses, etc., etc. 
The same fabric 36 inches wide is called 


POPLAR CLOTH 


This fabric in single width retails at 15c and in 36 
inch width at 25c per yard. 

The Cream shade can be laundered. The Navy 
Blue (630) has a white selvage, is fast and will not 
crock. ‘The Black is specially dyed and TRADE 
is also fast and will not crock. 





Lf you cannot secure these fabrus from your 





home retailer, witte us, and we will ted you 
how and where to get ihe good 
JOY, LANGDON & CO, Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York MAKK 
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Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 
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Some of the New Accessories 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


T IS easy this year to have pretty accessories to change the appearance of one’s clothes, for ribbons, embroideries and laces are 
all much used in combination, which makes it a simple matter to evolve pretty and effective trimmings from odds and ends of 
last year’s clothes. Heavy soutache braids are combined with plissé ruffles of batiste; bias folds are edged with ruffles of 


Valenciennes lace; these folds are easily made from old skirts and out-of-date sleeves. 


All kinds of laces are used in combination 


with chiffon, ribbons and silks; plain silk bands are trimmed with let-in medallions of lace with buttonhole-stitched edges; and 


broadcloth bands are trimmed with linen braids and embroide-:ies of heavy silks. 


Buttons are made of cardboard and covered with 


lace and folds of silk; the folds of silk are made small and rolled over heavy cord, which, in turn, is twisted around the cardboard 
buttons; these buttons are made to match the trimmings of the suit. 
silver and gold thread combined with the soft pastel colors. 





LACE COLLAR WITH TINY VEST OF MOIRE RIBBON CAUGHT IN AT THE BELT 


The New 





262 Patterns for this dress sleeve in full 

or three-quarter length can be sup- 
plied in three sizes: small, medium and large. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. 
Medium size requires 1% yards 22-inch, % yard 
36-inch, or 4 yard 44-inch material. Order by 
number, stating size, from the dealer in your own 
town ; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





261 Patterns for this dress sleeve 

in three-quarter length can be 
supplied in three sizes: small, medium 
and large. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
10 cents, post-free. Medium size requires 
1% yards 22-inch, or % yard 44-inch 
material. Order by number, stating size, 
from the dealer in your own town: or 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pat- 
tern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 


262 Patterns for the coat sleeve on the 
right can be supplied in three 
sizes: small, medium and large. Price, in- 
cluding Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. 
Medium size requires 2 yards 22-inch, 114 
yards 36-inch, or 1 yard 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating size, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclos- 
ing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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DRESSY GIRDLE OF MOUSSELINE TAFFETA FIN- 
ISHED WITH CHOUX AND RHINESTONE BUCKLES 


leeves 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 


262 Patterns for this 

lady’s and girl’s dress 
sleeve in two lengths can be sup- 
plied in four sizes: 28, 32, 36 and 
40 inches bust measure. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, 
post-free, Size 36 requires 154 
yards 22-inch, 1 yard 36-inch, or 
% yard 44-inch material, Order 
by number, stating bust meas- 
ure, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel- 
phia. 

















262 Patterns for this 


lady’s and girl’s dress 
sleeve in full or elbow length, 
with or without the lining, can be 
supplied in four sizes: 28, 32, 
36 and 40 inches bust measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 
cents, post-free. Size 36 re- 
quires 14% yards 22-inch, 7 yard 
36-inch, or 4 yard 44-inch mate- 
rial. Order by number, stating 
bust measure, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclos- 
ing the price, to the Pattern Bu- 
reau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 





Embroideries are used more than ever and especially in 







y 
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WITH FRILLS, 
JABOT AND 
BLACK VELVET 
RIBBON BOW 





262 Patterns for this dress sleeve in 
full or elbow length, with or with- 
out the lining, can be supplied in three sizes: 
small, medium and large. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. Medium 
size, for elbow length, requires 14 yards 22- 
inch, % yard 36-inch, or % yard 44-inch 
material. Order by number, stating size, 
from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


261 Patterns for this lady’s and 

girl’s dress sleeve in full or 
three-quarter length can be supplied in 
four sizes: 28, 32, 36 and 40 inches bust 
measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
10 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 2 
yards 22-inch, 1% yards 36-inch, or 1 yard 
44-inch material. Order by number, stat- 
ing bust measure, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


2 6 ] Patterns for the sleeve on the left 

in full or three-quarter length, 
for jackets, blouses, etc., can be supplied in 
three sizes : small, medium and large. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. 
Medium size requires 2 yards 22-inch, or 
1 yard 44 inch material without nap; or 
1 yard 54-inch material with nap. Order 
by number, stating size, from the dealer 
in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





You can 
bend it like this 
The 


Red Cross 
Shoe 


an all fashionable lasts 


2s 
absolutely comfortable 


It is rubbing, pinching and binding that 
make the feet hurt. 


when it’s wew. 








Shoes that are too large or ug/y in shape 
don’t prevent this; don’t make the feet 
| comfortable. 
| It is the stiff soles, rubbing at every step, 
| that make the feet burn and ache; make the 
shoe pinch and bind across the top of the 
foot; chafe at the heel. 





| With its trimness and style—perfect in 
| cut—the Red Cross Shoe is comtortabie 
| from the first. Its sole is flexible. 
| This sole made of leather tanned by a 
| special process, is of regular walking thick- 
| ness, yet so supple, that it bends with the 
| foot. 

This suppleness makes the shoe, which 
fits at every point, fit in every position. + 

The Red Cross Shoe affords the support 
and protection that the foot must have, but 
without the rub, pinch and bind. It entirely 
prevents the throbbing, smarting and aching 
caused by stiff soles; leaves no excuse 
for wearing thin soles. We get hundreds 
of letters like this: 


I have never been able to wear heavy-sole 
shees, and if I had known that Red Cross Shoes 
had heavy soles, ] would not have ordered them. 
They are the first heavy-sole shoes 1 have ever 
been able to wear. ‘They are so comfortable, I 
am delighted with them.”’ 





No. 81 
Red Cross 
Patent Colt Blucher 





The Red Cross is made in all styles, a// 
leathers, , 

The heel of the Red Cross ( with stitched 
top) made of the same fine, specially 
prepared leather as the sole, takes all the 
| jar off the spine. 


More headaches and women’s ills come 
from hurting feet than you would think. It is 
wonderful how the Red Cross Shoe relieves 
nervous strain—saves a woman’s strength. 

Write for our booklet «¢ Women To-day”’ 

it shows the importance of foot comfort 
to health. 


Leading dealers have the Red Cross, 
but insist on seeing this trade-mark 
\ stamped on the sole. Imitations have 
} neither the comfort, style nor wear- 
ing qualities of the genuine. If ‘your 
dealer hasn’t the Red Cross, we will 

give you the name of one who has or supply you 

direct. High Shoes, $4.00 and $3.50; Oxfords, 
| $3.50 and $3.00. 


| Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 


818-828 Sycamore St., 





Cincinnati 
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Practical New Clothes for Girls 


2674-2675 


AN EVER-READY LITTLE SUIT. SCOTCH TWEED IS 
APPROPRIATE, STYLISH AND A WELL-WEARING MATE- 
RIAL TO USE 
267 Patterns for this girl’s jacket in pony length, 

with or without the cuffs, can be supplied in 
four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years requires 


2% yards 36-inch, or 1% yards 44-inch material without 
nap; or 12 yards 54-inch material with nap. 


2675 Patterns for this girl’s six-gored skirt, having 

inverted box-plaits alternating with outside box- 
plaits stitched in deep yoke effect, can be supplied in four 
sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years requires 454 yards 
36-inch, or 4 yards 44-inch material without nap; or 3/3 
yards 54-inch material with nap. 


2679-2195 


POMPEIAN RED IS A PRETTY COLOR AND SERGE A 
GOOD MATERIAL FOR THE BEST STREET SUIT 
267 Patterns for this girl’s jacket, with fly closing, 

can be supplied in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 17 years requires 25% yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44- 


inch material without nap; or 1% yards 54-inch material 
with nap. 


2195 Patterns for this girl’s nine-gored Princesse 

skirt, with side plaits in the front and back and 
a double inverted plait at each side seam, and with the 
gores extending in a girdle or terminating at the waist-line, 
can be supplied in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 
years requires 7° yards 27-inch, 5 yards 36-inch, or 4 yards 
44-inch material. 





Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 
Grace Cochrane Sanger 





2678 


THE NOVELTY OF THIS DESIGN LIES IN THE SLEEVES. 
THE BLOUSE !IS FOR DRESS-UP OCCASIONS 


2678 Patterns for this girl’s waist with high or open 

neck and full or three-quarter length or short 
sleeves, and with or without the straps, can be supplied in 
four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years requires 
4% yards 22-inch, 2% yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch 
material. 


a 


\s 


















WOOL BATISTE IN GREEN WITH BRAIDINGS OF BLACK 
AND A WHITE BROADCLOTH YOKE BRAIDED IN GOLD 


2677 Patterns for this girl’s Princesse dress, with 

high or round neck, full-length or elbow sleeves, 
and with or without the bertha, can be supplied in four 
sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years requires 972 
yards 22-inch, 6% yards 36-inch, or 4% yards 44-inch 
material. Order by number, stating age and bust measure, 
from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 





| | 
Any of the patterns above should be ordered 

by number. For coats and waists state age 

| and bust measure; for skirts state age, hip 
and waist measure. Order from the dealer 
in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








2680-2681 


BEST FROCK FOR A LITTLE GIRL. DELFT BLUE OR 
GOLDEN BROWN CASHMERE WOULD BE PRETTY MATE- 
RIAL FOR DEVELOPING IT 


2680 Patterns for this girl’s waist, closed at the back, 
with full-length or shorter sleeves, and with or 
without the tabs, can be supplied in five sizes: 12, 14, 16, 
17 and 18 years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 16 years requires 4% yards 22-inch, 2% 
yards 36-inch, or 2 yards 44-inch material. 
2681 Patterns for this girl’s four-piece skirt, having 
the front and back gores shirred at the top, and 
the circular sides plaited and stitched to yoke depth, can be 
supplied in five sizes: 12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 years 
requires 5% yards 22-inch, 374 yards 36-inch, or 3% yards 
44-inch material. 


2676-2189 


A SEPARATE COAT TO WEAR WITH ANY DRESS AND A 
PRETTY SKIRT MODEL FOR PLAID GOODS 


2676 Patterns for this girl’s coat in short three- 
quarter length, with or without the back strap, 
can be supplied in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 
years requires 3% yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch 
material without nap; or 2% yards 54-inch material with 


nap. 
218 Patterns for this girl’s thirteen-gored skirt, 
arranged in six double box-plaits stitched to 
yoke depth, can be supplied in five sizes: 12, 14, 16, 17 
and 18 years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents 
post-free. Size 16 years requires 5% yards 36-inch, or 4% 
yards 44-inch material without nap; or 3% yards 54-inch | 
material with nap. l 
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Patented 
Nov, 27, 1900 


“NOVENT” 


The New Glove Fitting 
Petticoat of Fashion 


HE only Petticoat suited to the prevail- 
ing modes. Hundreds of New York’s 
fashionable dressmakers will fit over no 
other. Glove fitting, light weight jersey 
fabric top, with elastic waist band and 
deep flaring flounce ; made without vents 
or buttons, or tapes, or hooks and eyes; 
no wrinkles or folds; gives the smooth 
waist line and slender hip effect. A joy 
lo the bunchy woman 
Introduced for the first time last season and 
taken up with so much enthusiasm we could 
not meet the demand. The second order from 
a fashionable store in New York was for one 
thousand dozen. You have no idea what it will 
do for your figure until you try it—then you 
will wonder how you ever did without it. A 
boon to the woman who makes her own clothes. 
Dressmakers are delighted with it. 


If your dealer hasn’t the Novent in stock it 
will be sent anywhere post-paid for $3.00 (with 
flounce of black rustling Taffina) Silk Ruffle $5. 


State size of waist and length. Important that 
you have Novent before your next fitting. You 
can know all about it quickly if you 

Send To-day for Our Free Petticoat Book 


with illustrations, detailed descriptions and prices. 


Greenwald Bros. ,316 Arch St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 

















rinkledown 


TRADE MARE REG US PAT OFF 


Wonderful 
—New Cloth — 


Krinkledown comes as a revelation. It 
is distinctively new, resembling eider- 
down cloth in texture, but entirely be- 
yond comparison in beauty and utility. 

This remarkable fabric possesses a 
dainty fluffiness, a soft resiliency to the 
touch that defies description. Itisunlike 
anything ever before offered, particu- 
larly in the alternate stripes of smooth 
and crinkled effects on the surface of 
the goods. 

Because of its beautiful appearance, 
Krinkledown marks a new era in the 
making of 

Children’s Cloaks, Baby Jackets, Baby 

Blankets, Robes, Wrappers, Kimonos, 

Dressing Sacks, Bath Robes, etc. 

Krinkledown comes in solid colors — 
white, pink, blue, red, gray; 26 in. wide, 
60c. a yard. It is a patented cloth and 
the trade mark is on the back of every 
two yards of the genuine. 

Dealers everywhere handle Krinkle- 
down. If yours hasn’t it, send us his name 
and we will see that you are supplied. 

Write for our booklet Krinkledown. 


FRENCH & WARD, 
58-60 Leonard Street, New York City. 


Sole makers of Elberon Eiderdown 


HOSIERY at Wholesale Prices 


“ NOT-A-SEAM-STOCKINGS "’ are knit to shape alsolutely, with- 




















out seam or uneven thread in leg, foot or heel — they are narrowed 
at ankle and widened in leg the sameas if knit by hand— gt aranteed 
fast colors — will outwear three ;air of ordinary stockings. 


‘“‘ Not-a-Seam-Stockings” 


are positively the bestand most comfortable stockings on the market 
1 will send to any address 6 pair for $1.50, charges prepaid ; 
regular retail price 35c. to 50c. per pair. 
Money refunded promptly if goods are not found as represented. 
Agents wanted — Write for my special Club offer 


W.L. DODDS — Wholesale Hosiery — 295 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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DARK BLUE OR BROWN CHEVIOT IS GOOD 
CHOICE FOR THE SMALL OVERCOAT 


2201 


Little boy’s overcoat in three sizes: 
4,6 and 8 years. Price, 15 cents. 


A VERY EASILY-MADE LITTLE 

SUIT. GRAY SERGE 1S SUGGEST- 

ED WITH SILK TIE AND LEATHER 
BELT OF SCARLET 

176 


Russian dress in four 
sizes: 2-8 years. Price, 
15 cents. 


A SIMPLE LITTLE TUCKED DRESS. THE 
SCALLOPED TRIMMING WHICH EDGES 
THE APRON IS DESCRIBED ON ANOTHER 


PAGE 
1797 Dress in five sizes: 4-12 years. 
2494 


Price, 15 cents. 


Girl’s apron in four sizes: 4-10 
years. Price, 10 cents. 










THIS LITTLE FELLOW WEARS A ONE- 
PIECE DRESS OF RED SERGE. THE 
TRIMMING MAY BE EITHER BLACK SILK 


OR MOHAIR BRAID 
2422 


One-piece box-plaited dress in 
three sizes: 2-6 years. Price, 
15 cents. 


SILK, VELVET OR BROADCLOTH, MATCH- 

ING OR CONTRASTING IN COLOR, MAY 

TRIM THIS PRETTY LITTLE FROCK OF 
CASHMERE ON THE LEFT 


2096 


One-piece dress in four sizes: 
6-12 years. Price, 15 cents. 


Drawings by Anna S. Hicks 


TRIMMING OF TAN LINEN, 

SIMPLY BRAIDED OR CROSS- 

STITCHED, BRIGHTENS UP A 
DARK SERGE DRESS 


179 


15 cents. 


Russian dress in four 
sizes: 4-10 years. Price, 


THE SENSIBLE LITTLE COAT ABOVE MAY 

BE MADE OF GRAY OR BROWN FANCY 

MIXTURE. CRAVENETTE ALSO IS USED 
FOR CHILDREN’S COATS 


1778 Girl’s coat in five sizes: 4-12 
years. Price, 10 cents. 


PLAY DRESSES OF HEAVY LINEN, LIKE 

THE LITTLE MODEL SHOWN ON THE 

RIGHT, ARE SUITABLE FOR WINTER IF 
WORN OVER A GUIMPE 

213 


Peasant dress in five sizes: 2-10 
years. Price, 15 cents. 
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TO ORDER PATTERNS FOR 
THESE CLOTHES 


Patterns for any of the designs shown on this 
page can be supplied, together with a free 
Order by number, stating age, 
breast measurement and length of back, from 
the dealer in your own town; or write, in- 
closing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Fconomical Clothes for Children 













years. Price, 10 cents. 


IF CUT BIAS—AS ILLUSTRATED 
ABOVE — THE MATERIAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR THIS LITTLE DRESS 


236 


Box-plaited dress in four 
sizes: 4-10 years. Price, 
15 cents. 








A COLLAR AND DICKEY OF BLUE LINEN, | 
TRIMMED WITH WHITE BRAID, COMPLETE THE 
SMALL BOY’S SUIT OF DARK BLUE SERGE 


242) One-piece dress in three sizes: 2-6 


Williams 








Why a Woman should 
be interested in her hus- 
band’s Shaving Soap. 


The kind of soap your husband 
uses in shaving has a direct effect 
upon his health, his appearance and 


his temper. These three things are 
important to you. Therefore, it 
is part of a good wife’s duty to see 
that her husband always uses a 
shaving soap which makes a rich, 
creamy, antiseptic lather and which 
keeps his face in a healthy condi- 
tion. Such a soap is 








Shaving 
Soap 


It comes in a convenient stick form 
and can be used without a mug. It can 
also be had in tablet form for the mug if 
your husband likes that best. The point 
is that the soap should be Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. If your husband does 
not use Williams’ Shaving Soap, get it 
for him and note the result from a 
week’s use. 


Send 4 cents in stamps for a Williams’ Shaving Stick 
ora cake of Luxury Shaving Soap (trial size) enough 
for 50 shaves 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Derr. A, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


London Paris Berlin Sydney 
Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap in connection 
with Williams’ Shaving Soap is a happy combination 


for every household. 

















Mothers do not always realize the injury to children’s feet 
from ill-fitting shoes. You may avoid all! pessibility of harm 
by selecting ‘The Coward Shoe. It combines fit, comfort, 
support and protection ina faultless manner. @ver 30 years’ 
experience in making children’s shoes insures satisfaction 


to our patrons. Sold nowhere else 


For Men, Women and Children 
JAMES S. COWARD, 76%:2% Greenwich St. near 


Warren 8t., New York City 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 





Leading Lining Depart- 
ments offer in all desirable 
colors 


Fifth Avenue Satin 
guaranteed all silk, 36 inch, $1.50 


Opera Satin 


wear guaranteed, 36 inch, $1.00 


Two Season Satin 
wear guaranteed, 36 inch, 75c. 


If your dealer does not have the above, let him write to BURTON 
BROs. & Cu., OF NEW YORK, for a sample card. 


““Non-Nettle’’ White Flannel for Baby 


White Flannel orders come to us from all over the world. 
“Non-Nettle"’ is the softest, smoethest, finest and best 
flannel made, 25c. to $1 a yard. We willsead Flannel Sample 
Book, 90 samples of finest white goods for baby’s wardrobe, 
Catalogue of Embroideries, Laces, Embreidered Flannels, 
Infants’ Outfits, and hundreds of helps and hints for expect- 
ant mothers free if you mention this publication. . 

F 95 we will include a perfect pattern for every article in 
or ¢ baby’s first wardrobe, telling quantity of material 
needed and giving compreh ive ill d instructions. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO. Established 1885. TOLEDO,O. ) 
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All in the Summer 


New York Fashions || /he New Little Things from Paris) “ii 2etr-o« 













































styles, elegant 
graceful, practical 
$5 to$20 
Long Coats — 
the ultra-fash- 
ionable lengths 
with latest 
tailored 
effects 


$10 to $15 This Set is a Pretty Example of Florentine Em- 
aiste broidery with Insets of Valenciennes Lace 


rich Silks, 
dain ty 
Lingeries 
and fancy 
washable 
materials 


$lto $5 

to any part of the U.S.the Bedell Fall 
We Send Free Style Catalogue — famous for its photo- 
graphic illustrations and complete descriptions of New York 


Styles — with the smartness demanded in the world's style 
centres. A new range of prices considerably lower than ever 





If you are interested in a New Fall Suit —If 
you desire to get passed on New York Styles— 
the styles that ew York women will wear 
—If you wish to dress as your city cousin will 
yle Cai linens of our grandmother’s 
wi elp you to 
will help ou ave fully A Dainty C mn «and Cul Set Done in alin = eer — day, honestly made of the 
.2) 4 m . 
to avs Geo Destin & Fostet-Mo-No finest selected pure flax yarns 
illustrates and Edge and Dots Embroidered in Color th roughout. They are 
Paris, Vienna and 
Berlin $10 to $35 
Naty et Ry 
New ° 
acquiring a dainty fresh- 
ness and fragrance and re- 
$8.75 to $25 
Raincoats from taining the full strength of 
tested and proved 
fabrics that rain the fibre and its natural 
| Jackets, jaunty | 
look better, feel better, wash 
| better, and wear better than 
any other linens. 
The famous * @ld Bleach ” Linens are 


Jt Bleached in the Sun.” 
dress —to make the most of your figure— 
Our catalogue Of Fine Tucked Batiste with a Scalloped 
clearly describes 
5 to $15 
won’t spot or 
lustre. “ Old. Bleach” Linens 
to be had in Damask Table Cloths, 


Obtained Especially for The Journal by Mrs. Ralston | gs fll $I *9 
Correct Fall Styles Si ee ee _. Wee nt a rT Th f} Parl 
The Bedell Catalogue now ready — write for it } 4 py F pierre [.] ) . 
Just write today for 
Bedell New York 
JEailor, Made bleached on the grass by the 
sun without the use of de- 
_Dreany ‘Bxitts, 
penetrate 
$7.50 to $20 | , 
have that exquisite satin- 
damask finish, and are soft 
Napkins, ‘Towels, ‘Towelings, Diapers, 
Huckabacks, Pillow and Embroidery 


— it will be mailed you FREE. 
are the sweet, old-fashioned 
Style Caialog. 

adaptations from 
structive chemicals, thus 

elaborately tailored 

Correct Fall 
and lustrous as silk. ‘They 

ee oe Linens, Art Linens in Fancy Weaves, Sheet- 










before. Bedell Sells on Approval and Guarantees to Fit. Ends are Inset with Medallions ings, Shirt Waist Linens, Cambrics, etc. 
Remember, you take absolutely no risk and are sure of imme- > P ilk ” 

diate delivery. No vexatious delays. Order what you desire of Pompadour Silk Trade Mark 7” Old Bleach on all goods. 
— if it does not fit or please you, return promptly and we will 


refund your money. We y Express Charges Every- 
where, Becell's improved diagram and simple instructions 
for home measurements insures perfect fit — free witli Catalog. 


THE BEDELL COMPANY 
14 West 14th Street, New York City 


——— 


The ter a 8. 
fos Turnover Collar and Cuff Set of Fine Swiss 


HOSE Embroidery in a Dainty Design 


The name guarantees the graitty. 
All first-class dealers sell them. 


Our booklet on the cave of Linens and how to 
wash and preserve them, sent on request. 


Geo. Riggs & Co., 111 & 113 Franklin St., New York 
{ e . 

|PrincaSGhic 
|| THENEW. we 


SUPPORTER é i 






























SUPPORTER ~ Produces | MI be 
Pat. Dec. 5, 1899. the u Pee 
Corrects Perfect figure : 














Faults of the Figure 


Princess Chic Supporters worn 








Perfect Supporter with an ordinary girdle, accom 
With Dress or Negligee Openwork and Fine Swiss Embroidery plish more in the way of Aif and 
HYGIENIC Compose This Dainty Little Set abdominal reducing than is possi- 
ANTISEPTIC of Collar and Cuffs ble even with the most expensive 


French corsets, and this with per- 
Sect comfort to the wearer. 

Princess Chic Supporters are sim 
ple, sensible and economical, and 
| may be easily adjusted to any front Ni : 


Endorsed by leading physicians, 
physical culturists, ladies of fashion. 


yy Women who dress correctly know that 
much depends upon the Hose Supporter. 


Don’t be talked into anything but the ‘‘Fosfer. ’’ 
If our dealer regards your satisfaction, he keeps 

he Foster.” If he has an eye to large profits, 
he keeps the imitations. 





effect desired. 
| Princess Chic Supporters make the 
**chic’”’ figure possible to practi- 
cally every woman. 


For sale by leading stores, or sent on 
| approval, upon receipt of 50c. for mer- 
For All Women, For All Wear cerized, or $1.00 for satin Give waist, 
Price 50c and U measure in ordering. Made only by ™ 
; 4 A. STEIN & CO.,324 Franklin 8t.,Chicago, Ill, - ~~ ‘ 


Guarantee with each pair. In many styles. Af reliable 
dealers, or Agents for U. S. 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
514 and 516 Broadway, New York 


Send for Booklet “Supporter Dangers.” 
It tells all about the many unknown 
troubles of imperfect Hose Supporters. 


“The Name is on the Buckles” 


LB Cictean Reotte Co. Toremte Casede (Bote Agents fr Conaind 











Clamps for Dress Shields 


The D. S. Clamps do away with 
sewing and pins, and save time 
and patience. They are 
Neat, Convenient, Comfortable, 
Practical, Durable, Rustless 
You can put in and 
take out dress shields 



















Plissé Frill with Stock Collar of Valenciennes This Especially Pretty Set is Done in a Combination Four in less time than it 
Colored Hem for Lace and Drawn-Work of Italian Embroidery and Openwork to a set takes to threada 
Front of Blouse —2are needle. They 


are entirely 
new and 
just pat- 
ented, 


used on 

each shield 

—1 at each 

point as in sew- 

ing. Ask your 

dealer or we will 

send direct to you a 

set of 4 postpaid on ap- 

proval, and if satisfactory 

| remit price or return clamps 

at once. Price per set , 
Nickel-plated, 25c p : 

Gold-plated, . 50c size of clampe 

D. S. CLAMP CO.., Dept. J, Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 

Correspondence Solicited, Agents Wanted. 


Invitati ts, Etc. 
100 in script Boma including two 
= o of coves. $2.50. 100 Visit- 

. We guarantee sat- 


ain —_ Ww: i for samples. 


Stationery Engraved with 
ono am»: ur initials on 60 sheets, fine 
sow including 50 envel- 


opes, $1. orkmanship unexcelled. 





—sS 
















Woven in Selvage. 
The Best Yard Wide Satin made 


All silk and pure dye. 
Warranted and will 
wear. It is a soft lib- 
erty finish tailor’s satin 
made expressly for 
lining ladies’ garments. 
36 inches wide, $1.50 per yard. 
If your dry goods or lining stores 
do not have it, write us and we 
will tell you how to get it. 

Cumner, Jones & Co., 
90 Chauncey 8t., Boston, Mass. 

Makers of the Celebrated 

College Brand Taffetas 

“ Vaasar,”’ ci Wellesley,” 
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This Collar and Cuff Set of Swiss Embroidery Dainty is This Littke Set with a Design of 
is Effective and Pretty in Design Bowknots Done in Italian Embroidery L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 926 aed Seneh Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STOUT WOMAN S REMEDY 


Z REDUCING 
(ORSET_ 





a positively reduces the figure of the tout | 
woman without the slightest discomfort 
—in fact, it will produce comfort. 

It retains the original ** Self-Reducing Idea,” 
to which have been added the new “ Relief 
Strap,” the new “Graduated Front Steel” 
and the new “Double Garter Attachment.” 

These patented features work together, with 
the result that they greatly reduce the abdomen 
and give effective support to the woman who is 
physically weak. Physicians recommend this 
corset instead of ‘‘abdominal bands.”’ 

If you don’t know of this new corset, then 
secure it before your new gowns are made. It 
will give you a better shape than you ever had 
andacorrect foundation fora well-fitting gown. 

Theeconomical woman will findthatone New 
Nemo Self-Reducing Corset at $3.90 is actually 
cheaper than three ordinary corsets at $1.00. 

Model No. 312, for the tall stout woman. 

Model No. 314, for the short stout woman. 

Made in Coutil, White and Drab, sizes 20 to 36. 


Price $3 


For sale nearly everywhere that corsets are sold. Ask 
your dealer; if he cannot supply you, send us three collars, 
state model number, size and color, and we will for- 

ward the corset to you, charges prepaid. 


Kops Bros., Mfrs., 35 West Third Street, New York. 

















Would you like to make 
money in an easy, pleasant 
way during your spare time? 


JE WANT a reliable woman to act as our 
agent in every locality where we have 
none, and we will give her the exclusive 

rights for her territory. 

You need not make any house to house can- 
vass—you need not devote any stated time to 
the work. Just show our samples to your friends 
and acquaintances, forward their orders to us, 
and after you have delivered their goods, you 
keep your commission money for yourself and 
send us the balance. 

We are large importers and dealers in wash 
goods for ladies’ shirt waists, children's dresses, 
men’s shirts, etc. At present we have samples 
of goo different patterns. 

It costs you nothing to start as our agent, for 
we furnish you samples and a neat case for them 
— without any charge. 

If you will just drop us a line saying that you 
are interested, we will be glad to give you fur- 
ther details— amount of commission, etc. Be the 
first to write from your locality. 


THE W. H. WILCOX CO. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 











Nickel 
Plated 
$2.00 


Japoenned 
Price 


$1.50 


INAMINIT. 


SKIRT MEASURE 


Will hang skirt exact even length all 
around, any height from floor to 12 inches. 


Indispensable to Dressmakers and every 
oman who makes her own Clothes. 


No Experience Necessary. Indestructible. 
Money Returned if Not Satisfactory. 











The Delmo Co., Incorporated, 337 Broadway, New York 





THE NEW AUTUMN 
PATTERN BOOKS 


HOUSANDS of readers 
all over this great country 
of ours have become fa 


miliar with the Style Book. 
‘They feel the need of just such 
help as it gives, showing, as 
it does, not only all the styles 
that we have, but what is latest 
and best in the fashion world. 
But as it is issued quarterly, 
very naturally something quite 
fresh and different from the previous number is 
wanted each season. So to this end we have an 
entirely new arrangement about which to tell you. 
In the first place, we are going to issue two books: 
one will be a quarterly Style Book —an Edition de 
Luxe —a book that will strike a new note in its entire 





| conception, being devoted only to the newest and 


| and comprehensive form on ** 





| and small, caps and sleeve-protectors. 


best fashidns of a season, attractively and artistic- 
ally shown — postpaid, twenty-five cents; while the 
other will be a Pattern Book in the regular sense of 
the word —a complete catalogue of all our designs, 
not only those of the current season, but any pretty, 
attractive designs, still up-to-date, that have been 
shown in THE JOURNAL since the opening of the 
Pattern Bureau. In many instances a design shown 
some months ago is just as stylish now as a more 
recent one, and may happen to be one that fills a 
particular need or suits an individual taste. There- 
fore, a book containing all our patterns is a positive 
need, as it will show all garments that are ‘* pat- 
ternable.”’ Do we make this distinction quite clear ? 
The quarterly Style Book or Edition de Luxe is 
a book of the latest of current styles, one that no 
woman wishing to keep in touch with the newest 
modes can afford to be without; while the Pattern 
Book means everything, from elaborate gowns for 
the mother to the hundred and one things needed 
for the girls, children and household generally — 
postpaid, twenty-five cents. The books, you see, do 
not conflict, but each has its own uses, so let us take 
them separately and point out just what they are. 


The Style Book, or Edition de Luxe 
S MANY of our readers know, Mrs. Ralston has 
been in Europe, visiting the great resorts along 
the Riviera as well as the largest cities of the old 
world, studying not only the general trend of ever- 


changing fashion, but gaining an intimate knowledge | 


of the most advanced styles —styles that we can 
give you far in advance for just this reason. But to 
add these styles, as we want to give them, in large 
coated ’’ paper, to our 
regular catalogue, would have made far too heavy 
and clumsy a book—hence the Edition de Luxe. 
It comprises about three hundred charming designs, 
each one picked out for some particularly attractive 
feature in line or trimming. Nor is this all, for, 
realizing the inadequacy of small cuts to show the 
designs to any advantage, we have illustrated them, 
as far as possible, so as to show not only the line and 
cut, but also the texture of the materials of which 
they should be made, a point that many a perplexed 
woman will fully appreciate. It isso hard at times 
to live up to that word “ illustrate,’ to convey 
clearly in a picture all that a gown should be; but 
in this case we think we have succeeded. 

Just think of over fifty pages of such drawings, 
showing garments of various kinds — pages of the 
smartest autumn costumes for street wear, new and 
effective touches of trimming in collars, cuffs and 
vests, the drawings even including hats quite as up- 
to-date as the rest of the costume, ‘I’his alone is of 
great assistance to the girl who makes her own hats, 
as it will show her just the right tilt and where 
trimming should be placed. Then there are pages 
of house gowns, telling you that the lines of skirts 
are growing sotter; that in place of stitched plaits 
the fullness is now caught but a few inches deep at 
the waist and then pressed in, so hanging in more 
graceful folds than formerly. A cover in color is 
another attraction, as it shows a striking new design 
for the coming season. To sum it up, this book 
gives the most advanced styles in a complete and 
attractive form. 


The Pattern Book 
HE Pattern Book is a regular catalogue. It con- 
tains about twelve hundred illustrations, com- 
prising garments of all kinds, but of course it is not 
possible to illustrate that number in the size and 
style of the Edition de Luxe. However, thought 
and care have been given to its construction. ‘The 
designs are classified to help the home dressmaker 
in every possible way. Costumes of any one class 
are grouped together. Pages are given to‘ Dainty 
Wrappers and Dressing-Sacques,’”’ ‘* Plain and 
Practical Shirtwaists,’’ ‘* Box-Plaited Shirtwaists,”’ 
‘** Bodices for Tailored Gowns,’’ and so on through- 
out the whole range of waists. Skirts are as care- 
fully arranged as are coats, etc., thus often proving 
helpful in suiting certain designs and patterns to 
materials in which they should be made and occa- 

sions on which they should be worn. 

But women’s designs are only a part of the book, 
as the girls and children (including small boys) are 
provided for just as amply. Then, too, a page is 
given to separate sleeves, another to aprons, large 
Underwear 
in great profusion is shown for ladies, girls end 
children, to which we are constantly adding new 
designs in original and good cuts. 

Last of all, a word about our embroidery patterns. 
As the designs now cover a wide range of needle- 
work, they form a sixteen-page supplement that is 
included in our Pattern Book, but which may be 
obtained separately, if desired, by sending five cents 
to the Pattern Bureau. Many charming designs 
are illustrated, some for the household, such as 
initial letters for linens and marking of all kinds; 
sofa-pillows in many designs, including college 
pillows, representing the emblem or letter of the 
principal universities of the country. Other pages 
are given to embroidered shirtwaists and braiding 
designs, as well as odds and ends of pretty things 
in great variety. 


What to Remember When Ordering 


HEN ordering please remember that there are 
two books: 
The Quarterly Style Book, or Edition de Luxe, 


| comprises the latest of current fashions and is sent 
postpaid for twenty-five cents. 


The Pattern Book is a complete catalogue of all 
our designs, including asixteen-page embroidery sup- 
plement, and is sent postpaid for twenty-five cents. 

Please state clearly which of the books you desire, 
or if you wish both, so that we may fill your order 
promptly and correctly. Order of the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, THE LAprES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia. 


is a result of ‘ loading’ 


You 

cannot 
appreciate 

how durable and 


long-wearing a medium- 


priced silk may be until you 
have used Orkeda Silk. 
experience 


The of the average 
woman is that silk splits and cracks 
after being worn a few times. This 
—a process of 


adding artificial weight to the thread before 
it is woven. 


None of this is found in Orkeda Silk. 
absolutely pure—contains 


It 


no foreign matter 


whatever—the method of its manufacture being 


such that 


it could 


not be anything but pure. In 


consequence, Orkeda possesses almost incredible wear- 


ing qualities—will positively not split nor cut, 


how severe the test. 


no matter 


Orkeda Silk has an extremely delicate lustre and beautiful finish, 
similar to taffeta in weave, which, with its softness and durability, 


make it eminently satisfactory for dresses and waists 


; also drop skirts, 


linings, foundations, draperies, fancy work, etc. 


Orkeda comes 
a yard. Sold at dry goods 


in over sixty tints and shades. 
and department stores 


22 inches wide; 50 cents 
everywhere—if your 


dealer hasn’t it,send us his name and we will see that .you are supplied at once. 
Upon request we will send an interesting booklet and a sample of Orkeda, also of the 


Sedo Silk 


a fabric of handsome grained or ribbed effect similar to that favorably known as “ Faille.’ 
A touch of cotton gives it added strength, while its softness and pliability, combined with . 


beautiful 


finish, place it in high favor. 
Be sure you call for Orkeda an 


Ask yo dealer about Sedo. 


18 inches wide; 50 cents a yard. 


Sedo by name, and look for the name on the selv age. 


SUSQUEHANNA SILK MILLS, 66 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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PULLMAN 2 


Sold in Dry Goods Stores Everywhere 

Write for the Pullman Book —containing 
Handkerchief suggestions that will interest 
you and every lover of fine linen Handker- 
chiefs.—Ask for Booklet No. 1. 


JOHN PULLMAN & CO. 
513, 515,517 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Irish Linen Handkerchiefs since 1835 




























The “ Like - tortoise 
shell” hair pin. Smooth, 
odorless and antiseptic. 
Sold in sealed boxes by 
dealers every where. 


12 to a box — 25¢ 


regulation size, 


Shell, amber and black colors. 

Coarse imitations are plenti- 

ful— demand “ Red Cross" 

hair pins or send your order 
direct to 









E. & J. BASS, 
Broadway, New York 
FREE—Hairdress Booklet. 











ENGRAVED 
WEDDING 


100 INVITATIONS 72 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 
EVERETT WADDEY CO.,2 58. 11th St., Richmond, Va. 





Onken 


children’s stockings 


are hole-proof 


NoMend would still be 
i the best 25-cent stockings 
f even if they didn’t have 


Line Knees 


Heels 
Toes 
Knitting the stoutest Irish linen 
thread in with the yarn at the knees, 
heels and toes, makes NoMend 
so much better that they outlast 
three pairs of ordinary stockings. 
If your dealer hasn't NoMend, seni 1:5 
25 cents with his name and address, 


and we'll send you sample pair, or 6 
pairs for $1.50. 


Write anyway for NoMend free booklet. 


Laubach Hosiery Mills 
Philadelphia oe 














together with back view 
of the head showing 
how this beautiful coif- 
fure is arranged. This 
and all the other latest 

styles of hair dressing are 

y 1] ustrated in our large 
Free Book 


“The Proper Care 
of the Hair” 


This book also tells how to pre- 
serve the natural beauty of the 
hair —how to regain this beauty if it has been lost, 
and how any woman may acquire it. 48 pp. pro- 
fusely illustrated, including list of latest styles 
of Switches, Wigs and every kind of Fine Hair 
Goods at lowest prices. We send goods on ap- 
proval—pay if satisfied. Write today for Free Book; 
it is compiled by the best known authorities. 


PARIS FASHION CO. 


Dept. 19, 209 State St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Largest mail order hair merchants in the world.” 




















Mysterious Skull! 


Great fun! Shines in the dark with a fear- 
some bluelight! Funny ghost! Price 15¢ post- 
paid. We will send our new illustrated catalog 

of Magic, Tricks, Illusions,etc. ,containing hun- 
dreds of tricks, accessories, etc., absolutely 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 
THE CREST TRADING CO. 
20 E Witmark Building, New York 
EDDING INVITATIONS 373.20 33.02) 55 
ments printed and 
engraved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 
100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, “‘ Wedding Etiquette,"” FREE. 


J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 
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FOUR USEFUL SKIRTS 


Drawings by Nina Granello Barlow BE i DING’S 
i 

E HEAR from over the ocean that many of | 
W the new skirts are cut with considerable 

fullness at the waist-line. The first design 
illustrated below is of that type. This skirt would 
be an admirable one for the beginner in skirt-making 
to attempt. It is designed for very light-weight soft 
material and is cut in straight widths — which need 
no sloping at the lower edge. The skirt is shirred 
at the waist-line, giving the effect of fullness, with- 
out, however, any suggestion of clumsiness, as all 
excessive fullness is most deftly disposed of in 
inverted box-plaits which are cut away at the waist- 
line. This would make an exceedingly pretty house 
skirt to wear with various blouses. 

The next skirt pictured is a modified circular; the 
seam at each side helps very materially in retaining 
the shape of the skirt. This model for a‘* best” 
skirt may be trimmed or not, as fancy dictates. 

The third illustration is of the simple circular 
skirt — than which nothing is more graceful. It is 
especially pretty in plaid or striped material. Strict 
adherence to the directions for making is necessary, 
for care and accuracy lend much to the successful 
completion of a circular skirt. 

The last skirt shown was designed for a house 
dress — and when you buy the pattern you will find 
that it includes a pretty shirtwaist. It is such a 
very good model, however, for that indispensable 
street skirt that I must show you how very good- 
looking it is in tweed. Let its only trimming be 
| close rows of machine-stitching and a row of 

buttons at the left side of the front gore. These 


~ ‘a buttons should be of the same material as the skirt — | > ICE * CATING ahien — . 
A i aultless I: 1gure | you can have them made at very small cost by your | THE Ql EEN OF LINING SATINS, Lustrous and durable — 
: tailor or at one of the department stores. equally good for waists, trimming or fancy work. 
has the long lines, well accentuated round | . 


waist, modified hips and a graceful waist 26] | One-piece skirt BELDING’S Ge « GUARANTEED SATIN inall the 
~ in floor length, fashionable shades is sold by the leading dealers at 


line. All these and from two to four 
inches longer waist are given by the straight at the lower edge, 
arranged in a box-plait at 


e the front, inverted plaits A Heavier Quality 
( ‘D BY WMO shirred or plaited to Yoke $1.00 per _— at $1.25 per yard 


depth. Four sizes: 22-28 
In the variety of models offered by this 


inches waist measure. * . . . : : 
Size 24 requires 6% yards Every yard is stamped Belding’ GY . Guaranteed Satin, which is an ab- 
36-inch, or §% yards 44- solute guarantee of wear, from America’s leading silk manufacturers. 
scientifically designed corset, every fault 
is corrected, every good line and graceful 


inch material. . ‘ ° : 
If your dealer does not have Belding’s 4 » Guaranteed Satin kindly send 
us his name and we will furnish you with samples andthe name of 
curve brought out. 


nearest dealer who sells our 

4 @ goods. The leading manufac- 
Ask at the corset department for 

G-D Justrite. Have several styles fitted to 

you until you find your corset. If astore 
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7 
turers of cloaks and suits in the THIS CARO INSURES 
THIS GARNENT United States are lining their drerde stonnpelaea tt tee tech anton 


LINED WITH meme with Belding’s SHOULD THE LINING GIVE UN 


SATISFACTORY WEAR RALTURN THE 


Siu bd Tf: 4, Guaranteed GARMENT TO US, EXPRESS PREPAID 
“ td Yordaides sain: <<'y Trine aotes 
¥- 4h pd’ ’ 














garment so 
does not keep the G-D Justrite don’¢ buy WHITE VOILE OR CASHMERE IN CHIFFON WEIGHT lined bears this ti iw, Which is a BELDING BROS, & CO., 
an inferior corset. Write us and we will WILL MAKE A GRACEFUL SKIRT TO WEAR Yio guarantee of satisfactory wear Silk Manufacturers 
see that you are supplied af once. The | WITH WHITE BLOUSES SATIN or a new lining without charge. 526-528 BROADWAY 
extreme comfort and the attractiveness 












Insist on having this tag—when New York City. 
buying a satin-lined garment. 


BELDING BROS. & CO., Silk Manufacturers, $705°27¢ iA Rue Shicacs 


Our Quarterly Fashion Book, showing the latest Paris Designs, mailed upon receipt of 2c. stamp. 





| 
of your figure in a G-D Justrite make it 2463 Six-gored skirt 
pay you lo insist upon getting this corset. in floor or walk- 
: . : hs ing length, having plaits at 
Our “ Corset Book "is the latest authority on front and back, Six sizes: 
the correct lines of the figure. We send it/ree. 22-32 inches waist meas- 
Gage-Downs Co, ,265 Fifth Ave.,Chicago | | Ure. Sie 2! requires 8 
36-inch, or 44% yards 44- 
inch material without nap : 
or 3>* yards 54-inch mate 
rial with nap. 





























Next Season’s Goods — Eee sd ian 
At Wholesale Prices 
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latest 









f ° . . 
here creation in dress fast- 





enings—the patent Heart 
Invisible Eye —to be found 
on every card of the famous 
De Long Hooks and Eyes. ‘Tlie 


















































































































BROADCLOTH, CHIFFON PANAMA AND VOILE ARE ——— <=> ee I ge nasil er 
/ ALL SUITABLE MATERIALS FOR THIS DESIGN | heart-shaped construction makes 
’ WHICH IS FOR THE ‘‘ BEST’’ SKIRT S | F the eye bound to stay—no slip- 
se "TRY tIN a6 400 amp es rree | ping of the threads—no turning 
EE Tr of er —_—_ over. ‘The Heart is absolutely 
‘ 4 18] Circular skirt in 2 o , : ) 
Neckwear Supporter floor or walking Buy Direct From The Mills new; examine it; then tell 
; ; length. Five sizes: 22-30 y 1 a 
inches waist measure. and save '4 to 43 your dressmaker about it. 
DOUBLE bone endless loop covered with ‘ Size 24 requires 5/4 yards We are manufacturers and yive you the 
silk floss. Containing no steel to rust. Nor ve MA! 36-inch, or 5% yards 44- Sees of See Sees Sree vow see SS See that 
4 j ‘ : ° i inch material without nap ; wholesale prices, ‘These goods are the lates 
any material that will work through the fabric i eri gusts S4-lnch auae- | New York styles. and will not be sold in the 9 
and scratch the neck. Easily laundered, and a : rial with nap. — 5 rere ny Brot y bett oF availa a seen 4 um * 
perfect combination of security and comfort. than you can possibly get in your own town, 
° I . . 
All — oye 2, 2", — on nae price Woolen and Cotton Dress Goods | and the 
md us J cents, and the name of the dealer , Beautiful Broad Cloths, $1.00-$1.35. Retail at $2.00-$2.50 
who does not sell Tryunes and we will sen ; cme oy ‘sea ‘ 60 5 75, ieee: $2.50-§ <0 } Eye 
you a card of three—state size wanted. b Tailor Made Skirtings : $1 0 _ uf § the 
BLUMENKROHN CROCHET BUTTON WORKS ; ne ana a tn § ead oe rye 
" beauti bla Goods ( $2.00 
f } i Monroe Serges 20-42 ¥ a Se ee 
699 Broadway Nes REET, a} New York City > Fancy Whit Waletines “os 7 can’t 
Five Sizes | { Silk Cord Suitings 4 ) 9 
Black 1 “t\ t 5¢ o eect | oe Geode cut any length. Express Charges Prepaid. | see : 
°o ree . 
or White | | MONROE MILLS, Inc. Capital $50,000 | | THE DE LONG HOOK & EYE CO.. 
fon Weome ntcamenn | PLAID AND CHECKED MATERIALS ARE ESPECIALLY | Dept. O, 42 Lispenard St., New York | Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
| | ATTRACTIVE CUT CIRCULAR. COMBINATIONS OF 


| DARK BLUE AND GREEN ARE ALWAYS GOOD 


ons | rq AO Ni A Perfect Figure to Every Lady 
. | 2 ] 2 rs - / aa ( WG / 0 WHO WEARS A 

















. . 
skirt in walking length and Outinas. Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 
ashirtwaist. Six sizes: 32- igs ; Lacie ho have worn this garme t are No Hooks 
| 42 inches bust measure, enxiows to testify its neri . rhe ill s- 
| Size 36 requires 576 yards Are Py " oye lig os 

| 27-inch material, or 3% 


Back View shows the mar 
ner of adjustment; try the position It will 


Standard of naturally throw your ‘hest forwar, ’ : — 
the World. Pew we 










yards 36-inch material for 
skirt alone. 


‘The new Columbia Book of Yarns (7th edition) 
Starts in by teaching the simplest stitches and 
leads right uptothe making of the finest garments. 
170 pages of valuable ab tion with illustrations | 











: erect —t S < 
160 different articles. A dollar book, but sold Woven from the famous Mo) broadening 
or 15 cents—at dealers’ or by mail . the chest, 
—because it increases the demand Chattahoochee Valley Cotton, expanding _ ~~ /¢@ 
for Columbia Yarns. ‘Whe finest, most exclusively. Patterns de- the lanes a: n 
elastic and economical yarns in the } signed by European experts; < strengthening 
world. Look for the Columbia trade- [ in! 


the heart an I 


a charming profusion of plaids, g stomach. 


checks, bourettes, flaked effects, “~ 
solid colors, etc. +9, , 
Most useful of all fabrics, hex ause » “ii $1. 00 ‘ ale ‘SAHLIN 


suitable for any garment worn by $1. 50 


mark on the label around every skein. 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 

























a Catalo; 
J. H. Parker, Dept.I 





Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Georgia. THE SAHLIN COMPANY 


AND 
} Op NED 
25 James 8t., Malden, +» Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. AMERICA'S GREATEST MILLS. | SET. (OMB! 1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


| 
. | women and children, by day or n factor 
PARKER’S Arctic Socks | mh ti ie 
(TRADE MARK) Reg. WELL TAILORED AND MADE OF TWEED OR CHEVIOT, : Ideal for smart but inexpensive | Wan uate: waak or ie t. Made 
Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and | THIS IS A MOST USEFUL STREET SKIRT | Waists, Skirts, House Gowns, Breakfast Jackets, | in corset sateen, white or drab, also 
. sick-room, Worn in rubber boots, FOR EVERY-DAY WEAR | Kimonos, Slumber Robes, Children’s wear, etc. te ey min >? net si. Rg 8 
~ absorbs perspiration. Made of | - Demand the Genuine Kimonos. Refuse substitutes. ata ae sum § et ge > 
: knitted fabric, oa enagh | Patterns for any of the skirts shown on this page | \f your dealer hasn’t Kimonos, he can get them for Se naame andl tenath of walet Hol a0 
aE clean tr akon can be supplied. Price 15 cents each, post-free. | you; Send us his address and we will send you SANLIN 1 pit to waist line, Write for interesting 
| ° “ g P > . ' 4 log Free. 
od —~ mail, 25¢ pair Order by number from the dealer in your own samples and handsome booklet. Peprect Fors iy talogue. Fr 
oh ft At A gua — . 9s: : e 4 iP y P Jaf , 
sek ee Look for Parker’s name in eve | town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
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New Fall Styles 


7— Now Ready for Wants | 


have anew Fall 
Suit, Costume, Skirt a eee , , P 
or Coat? HE trimming for the regulation sailor suits is 

Do you waut it § | *[ sistntive: the embroidery is effective, yet 
tailored to your or- very simple to work. tied 
der by expert men The ‘* service band,” which is a strip of braid, is 
tailors, in the latest stitched upon the left sleeve. The eagle, anchor 
city style, to fit you and chevrons are worked upon a patch and applied 
perfectly? to the right sleeve. In a serge suit the patch is cat- 

Would you like stitched—in a wash-suit machine-stitched—on to 
to receive, free of the sleeve. An anchor decorates the shield, and 


aanpe, 8, an S stars the sailor collar. 


style book ever 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1906 


EMBROIDERY FOR THE 
REGULATION SUITS 


By Julia Shipley Thomas 


READY FOR DELIVERY 


Cawston 
Ostrich Farm 
Souvenir Catalogue 


SENT FREE 


NEW — just off the press. The handsomest, most unique and 






























ublished, nom instructive book of its kind ever issued. Profusely illustrated. 
ye _ AN ee Tells all about the ostrich industry in America; how we grow 
plates of the very and manufacture the finest ostrich feather goods in the world ; 
~ ita’ andl . how you can buy your ostrich feather boas, plumes, tips, stoles, 
coats? | fans, etc., without having to pay import duty, and how you can 
Will you look get your old feathers recurled and made to look like new. Sent 
ae or See © free upon request. Write today. Address 
aecertment a 
severa unacr 
high-grade, im- * 
mitck Cawston Ostrich Farm 
me u 1 
samples? P. O. Box 4 South Pasadena, California 
Do you want to 
noney ? “ +. . . + 
lait The Original Home of the Ostrich in America 
Suits, man-tailored to order, . . $7.50 to $30 
pred te ower «igo te "3s 
Conte, -_ e- © 1. ooo 


Would you like to have Mrs. Moses help you 
select a suitable style and material and person- 
ally look after your garment while in the hands 
of the tailors? If so, 

Don’t decide on a style, 
Don’t order a garment made, 
Don’t buy a ready made garment, 
Don’t buy a yard of goods, 
Don’t engage a dressmaker, 
he foll 4 mailed it 
sr iieccs, ton wih ound you ty retom wal tren OF 


charge, our large handsome Fall and Winter Style Book, 
and samples of ali the latest and most desirable suiti 





Forest Mills 


Hand Trimmed Underwear 


is made exclusively by Women 


for Women and Children 


@ Knit from superior quality of yarn, giv- 
ing strength and durability to the garment, 


The Patch Applied to the Right Sleeve 


To embroider the eagle, use coarse embroidery 
cotton on wash materials and twisted silk on serge; 
| use either cotton or silk double. Begin the eagle 
by making two plain stitches for the beak, then work 
the head in short chain-stitches; increase the size 
of the stitches in working the body. The chain- 
stitches are always worked from the top of the 








together with her personal suggestions and advice, an a 
copy of our binding @uarantee to save you money, make 
any garment you may order strictlyto your measurements, 
and to fit you perfectly or refund your money in full, Fill out 
and mail me this coupon before you lay aside this magazine. 


Owen T. Moses & Co., 251 Moses Bidg., Chicago 


References: By permission, to the Milwaukee Av State Bank, 
Capital Stock, $250,000.00. 15 seasons’ successful experience. 


Mrs. Owen T. Moses, 251 Moses Bidg., Chicago. 

Dear Madam ;—Please send me free of all charge, 
your advanced Fashion Sheets, Cloth Samples, and 
Personal Suggestions for my new Fall................c000+ 
to cost about §................ My complexion is 


My eyes are... .. My height is 





Se Fill out and mail me this coupon today-------- 


| design down and out. 
| finishing a line, work the needle and thread through 


To return to the top, after 


the open chain- 
stitches to fil] them. 

Begin the wings 
where they join the 
body. Take short, 
close buttonhole- 
stitches from the 
body to the top of 
the wing, then, with 
long chain-stitches, 
work out to the tip 
of the wing. Short- 


en each row— and Union Suits: —for Children, in Vests, Pants, 
I prefer... .. color in ...... ..kind of goods. representing wing and Union Suits. A size to fit every form; a 
- feathers—by one 
BITRE] ccccccccccccccccccccccccsescccccccesesccessoccesescoscossecccesooceses 


and comfort to the wearer. Its correct 
proportions and perfect fit are born of a 
woman's understanding of women’s needs, 
Q All garments are made with strong elastic 
seams, insuring wear and comfort, and a dainty 
hand crochet finish that appeals to critical discrim- 
inating women. @ The Patton holes carefully 
made, and buttons securely attached, add to the 
satisfaction in wearing this superior underwear. 

@ Forest Mill Underwear for Women is made in 
every variety of Vests, Pants, Tights, Corset Covers 


price to fit every purse. 
@ Every well dressed woman should send for our 
illustrated catalogue of Forest Mill Underwear. 


BROWN DURRELL CO., 102 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


chain-stitch so that 
the wing shal] break 
back sharply. The 
perch and anchor 
are worked in over- 
and-over (French) 
embroidery stitch 
with single embroidery cotton or silk. A single 





ING vcsncnenscensts cnsctanebamtesinninensnenccnavecnccnqeesenaseneent 
| This does not in any way obligate me to give you an order. — — 


[BEAR BRAND YARNS 




















the Shield 




































stitch of contrasting color makes the eye. The éé T 99 T Wi 
cord of the anchor and the feet of the eagle are S ORK PAN Fear Not the ind and the Cold 
UNIE oO RM LY B E s T also of contrasting color. Lined through- 
The two chevrons are cut according to the stamped t ith 
pattern and stitched in place below the anchor. The For Baby WATERPROOF pA ‘came 
There's beauty soft- edges of the chevrons of thin material for the wash 





ous material 
(stayed so it 
cannot work 
loose), which 
makes it wind 
proof,this 
tight, perfect 
form fitting 
Vest gives not 
only absolute 
protection to 
both chest and 
back but im- 
parts a much 
to be desired 
elegance to the 
wearer’s figure. 
It is neat and 
light to wear 
under light 
garments and 
Guaranteed to Fitand give Satisfaction or we will 
refund your money. This isa novelty for women, 
though men have used similar vests for years. 
Made in all colors of corduroy and broadcloth. 


suits are turned in, but those of broadcloth are 


ness, elasticity and life to stitched on the edges without turning in. 


Bear Brand Yarns dis- 
tinctive of this brand alone. 


Keep Baby’s Dresses 
Dry and Sweet 


White, light, adjust- 
able, comfortable. 
Easily cleansed. 
Will not irritate or 
sweat.  Indispen- 
sable to every mother. 50c. Made from 


“STORK” SHEETING 


(Trade mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


The daintiest of waterproof fabrics for 
the baby’s crib, for the sick bed, and 
all household purposes. 


36 inch wide $1.00 a yard —light and heavy weight 
54 inch wide $1.50 a yard — heavy weight 


Also made from “STORK” Sheetin 
“STORK” Plain Bibs 25c, “STORK " Catchall 
Bibs soc, “STORK” Diaper Bags (Black and 
White Check) soc. 

































right. Good stores know 
this and won't sell you 
any other. 


FREE. Complete illus- 
trated instructions for 
making the shawl 
pictured herewith. 
This is but one of the 
200 articles illus- 
trated and described 
in our famous 192- 
page book on how 
to knit and crochet, 
entitled The Bear 
Brand Manual of 
Handiwork. Priceless 
to beginners, invaluable to 
experts. An encyclopedia 


Button Neatly Over Regular 
Diaper. 











Trade — Russian Vest —Atare 















Ask your Dry Goods dealer, 





. : + or ” f not | it, send us your 
of everything worth while know- A Star at Each Corner of the Sailor Collar and look for the trade mark ‘‘STORK. PRD oan oat ene oe Prices $2.00 to E goen 
ing about knitting and crocheting. FREE —as a useful sample — Baby Sponge eg . 

Sent prepaid upon receipt of 25 The shield for girls’ suits may be decorated with Bag of Stork Sheeting (also booklet). A postal will bring you details. 

cents. Dept. F. . 





two chevrons placed under the anchor; the anchor 
| alone trims the shield for boys’ suits. 
The stars on the collar are worked in royal art 
or chrysanthemum stitch — which is easy to do. 
The crow’s feet on the pocket are embroidered in 
the same stitch as the stars. One stem extends 
beyond the end of the pocket; one above and one 
below, to form the three long toes of the crow. 


THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-S, Boston, Mass. 


Bear Brand Yarn Mfrs., N. Y. F. H. SPRAGUE CO., Orange, Mass. 




















FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 





Boys’ 


collars should fit 
precisely. There’s 
only one that does— 


ARROW 


BOYS’ QUARTER SIZE 


COLLARS 


Boys’ booklet explains. 


In Damp 
Weather 


nothing makes 
the hair look 
and feel so 
fine as 


W&B 


Swedish 


Hair Powder 


“The Dry Shampoo.” 


Makes the Hair soft, clean and fluffy without 
washing. Removes dust, grease and excessive oil 








No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 















CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
465 River St., Troy, N.Y. 


9 STAMPING OUTFIT of TRANS- 
Pty) oa ot pete This Outfit contains 
Alphabets and 30 Transfer Patterns, 
taciading a Shirt Waist “set? 











The Eye to Buy 


The surest and most convenient 
way to fasten a waist or dress is 
te do it with 


PEET’S urvistie EYES 


Once hooked they stay hooked until you wish them 
un-hooked. Don't tear off like common eyes, don't 
wear out like silk loops — never get loose. Notrouble 
with mortifying gaps or wrinkles when you use Peet's 
Eyes. The ti does it. Eyes, black or white. 
Soki in envelopes Sc, with spring hooks 10c. 


PEET BROS., DEPT. I, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Crow’s Feet Finish the Corners of the Pocket 


A transfer pattern (No. 2643), u with full direc- 
tions and detail, for “Embroidery for the Regula- 
tion Suits,” comprising emblem, anchor, stars 
and crow’s feet, can be supplied. Price 10 cents, 
postfree. Order by number from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing price, tothe Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


We send this Outfit, also Catalog 


of Patterns, aod Two Years’ Subscrip- 
tion to INGALLS’ FANCY WORK BOOK—ALL for 29 Cents 
Address J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MASS. Box J. 

after brushing. A liberal sample and our paim- 


EDDING INVITATIONS phiet “ How to have handsome Hair” mailed on 


and Announcements, engraved and printed. Latest receipt of 10c. Regular size 60c and $1.00 per 
styles. Finest quality. Samples mailed on request. box. At your dealer or sold direct by 


Plate and 50 Calling Cards, Script Engraving, for 75¢. 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 1630 Vine Street, Philadelphia WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 
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For pure sweet 
cleanliness without 


—continuous motion, . By Anna Lent 
a stitch at each rev- e 
olution. This is the Drawings by Katharine Richardson Wireman odor nothing equals 


principle of construc- 
tion in the 


Standard | 


Rotary Shuttle | 
Sewing Machine 


Backward and forward, starting twice 
and stopping twice foreach stitch is the 






PRETTY trimming 
for children’s 
underwear is the 


scalloped edge — and it is 
very easy to make. 

The little petticoat and 
the first pair of drawers 
illustrated are each 
trimmed with a scalloped 
ruffie. Turn up the hem 
on the right side, mark 
the row of scallops along 
the lower edge and 
stitch accurately in the 
line of the marked scal- 
lops (see the first detail 































For a Skirt 


“Mum’ 
Just Like This || | um 


— orsy om of $5. | 

n offer that has never | . - 

Sopa coped se | The white harmless refresh- 
in s country. An hon- m4 

on aed toe every dollar Ing cream that completely 
weet ana’ onprecs li h 

charges refunded if you neutralizes the 
are not satisfied. 














- - lps > ea - No. 5100 ° ° 

vibrating shuttle principle. The first illustrated). Next cut - d f 

means nearly twice as many stitches to out the scallops, clip the | The “ee the oaor O perspiration 

the minute with greater ease in running seam, turn and shape with | ; 

awn : a blunt instrument. The Made of excellent quality = 

the second, wasted time and energy. black or blue Ladies’ cloth; an a 

Which can you best afford? | A LITTLE NIGHTGOWN upper edge of the hem — broad silk stitched front O 1 y O ors 
y . leet | WERY EASY TO MAKE now on the under side — panel, two panels on 

Further—the Standard is the is hemmed by hand or each side with inlaid 


pleats, each pleat with 


three series of cord- 25c by mail, postpaid, or at 


ing, set off below 


Box-plaited machine, or finished on 


2 in 1 Machine 214 nightgown in the right side with a row 


five sizes: 4-12 years. 


: / / of feather-stitching. The with self-covered 3 
making both lock and chain stitches eT me Rope scallops are finished with buttons; bot- drug and department-stores. 
with o— facility. It does everything 36-inch material; 3% tworows of stitching, one — — 
any other machine will do, and many yards edging, and 4 yard being close to the edge box pleats If your dealer hasn’t “Mum” 
things that they will not. Other so-called insertion. (see second detail illus- silk stitched send us his name and 25 cents. 
rotary-shuttle machines are imitations trated). at top and flar- 


ing in very 


graceful man- MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestout St Philadelphia 


ner; extra 


of the Standard — near enough like it to 


C The little apron, shown on the page in this issue 
be called retaries—so unlike it as to be 


entitled ‘* Economical Clothes for Children,’ is 








in a different class. Just as the other trimmed in the same way. The edge of the apron deep hem. 

so-called leck and chain stitch machines being curved, a fac- FE ny Mas 

are merely lock-stitch machines, with ing is placed— band up to 4 

unpracticable chain-stitch attachments. hem-depth—on the hip measure, and from 38 to 44 front length. $2 48 
We centntthe basic patents—the im- right side of the We cannot furnish extra sizes. Price ° 
itators carinot copy the vital features. apron, following 


the edge; the scal- 
lops are made in 
the same manner as 











F REE FASHION BOOK & 

LARGE SAMPLES 
Our 44-page illustrated Fashion Book, No. 1301, with 
large samples of any materials you may designate, free. 
An instructive guide in buying fall and winter outer 
garments, portraying and describing the most fashion- 
able productions in ladies’, misses’, children’s and 


| infants’ ready-to-wear attire. Write now, it is FREE. 


| M. PHILIPSBORN, The Outer Garment House 
199 Adams St., Chicago Stores in all Principal Cities 


FREE 


Send a postal card now, for our beautiful 
brochure, THE BRIDE-TO-BE, and we 
will send it free with the name of the at the edge of the 

dealer nearest to your home. ruffle described, 


THE STANDARD SEWING MACHINE CO. and the facing is 


p turned and treated 
Cleveland, Ohio J in the same manner 


as a hem. 

The ruffle edging 
the second pair of 
drawers is made 
like the third detail 
illustrated. The 

























































































hem is turned up 
on the right side, 
the edge cut in in- | 
Eastwood verted scallops, Let us send you free this eeis O ew KRU er 
cipeet, tuenen Handsome Fashion Book | What is it that you aspire to in life? 
se ‘i neatly and secured ad cama Sonatestad vat is it that you aspire to it 
Nature-Shape a 2 am on a pies of materials. | Health is the first consideration. Rubber heels 
Sh feath titching “THIS book gives you all | procure more health to the square inch than any- 
Os pani es Sn the information possessed _ | thing in evidence. That’s a fact !—my teacher 
. agen ie aigne 0s, by expert designers of fashion. It : | told me so, and he told me to teach it to my friends. 
For Growing Feet or simply hemmed describes and shows the latest materials, and will T Aislin te adenit that rebber heels are a benelit 
by hand or by ma- make you a judge of good workmanship F +¥ a . a ¥: a ~ »be 3 " - te a — ‘, 
eras j as wellas fashions. You need this ou ’ o Come down to business anc 
The character of ome. book if you intend to purchase a honest with yourself —rubber on your heels is the 
the foot covering in |] | skirt, coat, waist, petticoat or correct thing. Be sure and secure O’Sullivan’s : 
which you encase } pet - = “. winter, they are the only heels of New Rubber. Remember 
pe Bs your children’s feet - | emember all styles shown are ‘ - ine .- don’t c ou any ; 
KIDNAPPED is responsible for exclusive with us and cannot be = aaa when —— . oe YE CS Fan Say aS 
Copyrighted April 1906, by either foot ease, or obtained elsewhere. Any dealer or the makers, 
Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. _} suffering, as you will. We manufacture over our looms | | O’SULLIVAN RUBBER COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 
< Squirming feet and every yard of material used in mak- | 





twisting toes denote the struggle of Baby’s 
foot for development. That is why 


Eastweod’s First Shoes for Baby 


conferm strictly to Nature's lines, and are the re 
sult of over forty years of study. We have an | 
| 
| 
| 


ing our garments, thus saving you 
the dealer's profit of 50 per cent 

Our simple method of taking 
your own measure enables us 
not only to absolutely guarantee 
the material but also the per 
fect fit of the garment. We are 
always ready to return promptly 
a dissatisfied purchaser's money. 


How to secure any 
garment without cost 
Send us your name and ad 
dress on a postal and we will 
mail our beautiful fashion 
book and tell you how to 
secure any garment you 
desire without cost 
SEND NO MONEY 
Simply say: “* I want 
your style book and 
samples of materials."’ 


HOFMEISTER 





Extra Quality of Calf Skin especially tanned to 
make it as seft and pliable as kid, because it is far 
more durable, and this is used throughout. 

To make you better acquainted with “ Nature- 
Shape” Shoes, we will send a pair of our Baby's e 
First Shoes in Blue, Pink, or White, prepaid upon PRETTY AND SUBSTANTIAL TRISEEENG 
receipt of $1.00. They are trimmed with beautiful FOR THE PETTICOAT 


Sea P 3 sé - 
oaanes =. ‘Tanel “Shaply 139 Petticoat in five sizes: 4-12 years. Size 8 
state age end welaht of years requires 2% yards 27-inch, or 1% yards 
Baby, and we will fit the feet 36-inch material, 
by return mail with Shoes 
you'll always prize highly 


WM. EASTWOOD 








































| 
& SON CO. WOOLEN | x 7 
Home of good Shoe TS Revs Sree MILLS For Men, Ladies and Children 
Making THAT OF THE PETTICOAT Dept. A, Racine,Wis. | | 





—— ? Root's Camel hair goods are genuine 
258 Girl’s drawers | camel-hair, Other makes are only 





173 Main St. E. 
Rochester, New Y ork 





in four sizes: 
6-12 years. Size 10 years 
requires 1% yards 27-inch, | 
or 1% yards 36-inch mate- 


*camel-hair’ in name. Root’s Nat- 
ural wool goods are made of the 
combined wools of white and black 
sheep or lambs and contain no dyed 
material. Root’s White Wool and 
Merino goods, sterling value. 


Bold by principal dealers in New York 
and all large cities. 

















rial. 








Look for the name 
“Shelma"’ on the selvage 





If not by yours, write to 
ROOT’S UNDERWEAR 


| “Our doubts are traitors | (aide 1 Greene St. 
| ; ew York 


,and make us lose the good 
| 










3 


2584 


| RUFFLE FINISHED LIKE 
THE DETAIL LAST SHOWN 
258 Girl’s knicker- 


bocker drawers in 
tracts more four sizes: 6-12 years. Size 
from the appear- 10 years requires 2 yards 27 
auce of askirt than inch, or 17% yards 36-inch 
the creases and material. 

wrinkles, caused by 
holding it up. 

Shelma Cloth is nou-wrinkling, 
but at the same time retains the 
natural folds, drapes gracefully, } 
and gives the clinging effect now 
so much in vogue. 

It is a strong weave pure worsted, 
over 50 inches wide, and sells for 
$1.50 per yard. It is of unusual 
wearing quality, and is made in 
plain black and eleven new stylish 
shades. The leadiny dealers sell 
Shelma Cloth; if yours does not, 
we will supply you direct. We 
will gladly send you 


Samples Free toned 





Nothing de- we oft might win.” 








| One cake of Pears’ con- 
VINCEeS. 


| 
Sold all over the world. | Kee p Cc | aa an 
Little Tudor || Hair Brush 


Sl Handsome — Sanitary 
eeper Its bright aluminum “face"’ behind the bristles 
| 


There is no other hair-brush like the 











cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt 
Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also Genuine 
sold in green boxes, by good stores, everywhere 
Remember the name — don’t accept substitutes | 


One-half your child's time is, 
or should be, spent in bed. 

To get the right slumber- wear 
is therefore important. 

We’ ve devoted the same atten- 














tion to Little Tudor Sleeper 








ie . . oe LITTLE WAIST TO WHICH ARE BUTTONED | that we did toour Little Tudor Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
ger mie Bal pam a, THE DRAWERS AND PETTICOAT Play Suit. The result is the We Will Trust You 10 Days , Hair Switch 
hz vr 7 é | best sleeping garment in the : - Send a lock of your hatr,an e will mail 
the name of your dealer. 1437 Girl’s underwaist in six sizes: 2-12 years. | world, as thousands of mothers ) 2%-oz. 22in. sl OF tans pee ee 
ize ears requires 1% ds 27-inch, or % | 4 g ~stify W switch to matcl of extraordinary value, 
SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. ee SS ee see anes ety SS eI are ready to testify. 


rémit $1.50 in 10 days or sell 3 and get your 
switch free, Iixtra shadesa little more. In- 
close Sc. postage. Send sample for estimate 
and free beauty book. Mrs, Ayer’s 
Hair Emporium, Dept. 360, 17 
Quincy St., Chicago. 


Comes in durable, attractive fabrics, with 
or without feet, ages 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 | 
years. Price 50 cents. We will fill your | 
order direct, if you have any difficulty in 
getting them of your merchant, and send 
you free, our “ Story of Little Tudor,” a 
booklet every mother ought to have 


453 Broome Street. New York 





yard 36-inch material, and 4 yards edging. 











Patterns for the articles illustrated above can be | 


Tt 4 99 | supplied. Price 10 cents each, postfree. Order | 
by number from the dealer in your own town; or | 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 


Chas. A. Scott, 810 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. | Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. | JONES BROS. GARMENT CO.. Debuons, lows 
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Comfort Underwear 






This 
garment is 
described below 


Mentor Comfort Underwear pleased 
more than a million people last year, 
who found it cosy-fitting, non-irritat- 
ing, elastic and absorbent. 

This season, in addition to the for- 
mer line which has achieved so much 
popularity, Mentor offers a new idea 
of underwear-comfort— 


MENTOR 


Shrn WOOL 


—the only wool garments which positively 
will not shrink—no matter how they are 
washed — even though you boil them, 

The garment reproduced above illustrates better 
than words the remarkable qualities of Mentor 
Shrinkproos tabric. The garment is all wool. The 
half to the left was treated by our simple and scien- 
tifie Shrinkproof process, Then the whole garment 
was boiled. 

The Shrinkprvof side, as you can see, came 
out as it went in— soft, pliant and full-sized. 
The untreated side caine out twisted and 
shrunk. 

You can prove this for yourself. Send us the 
coupon; you will receive two pieces of wool 
fabric, one of which has been made Shriné- 
proof, We challenge any wool expert totell | 
which until after they have been washed Ws 






















and boiled. Then there will be no doubt. 

Our oarmeane | free. . gives de- L.H.J. 
scriptions an prices, so that if you ‘ 
have a poe in getting Mentor a 
union and two- proce suits . MILLS 
for women and children, or.” * 
union suits for men, you .- Cleveland, 0. 


can send to us direct. send free sample 


Mentor , 

Knitting Mills and the Mentor Booklet. 
Cleveland FP SN din Atasctnssekencnsiontndupeniariawtirahe 
Ohio “Address 


You may use a postal instead of coupon it you 
will mention this publication, 





YOU CAN WASH 


Levy” 


Corset Waists 


This garment combines a 
perfect fitting corset waist and 
handsome lace trimmed corset 
cover in one. Mlustration 
shows style No. 396, made of 
imported batiste. Sizes 19 
to 30 


Price $1.00 
ONLY ONE 






“WAIST. 


THE 


“H&W” 


Soft and pliable, with 
lacings on each side which 
can be adjusted to the com- 
fort of the wearer, all steels 


removable. This waist holds 
the figure at all times in 
proper position,+ bringing 
physical and mental com- 
fort. It is a boon to the 
expectant mother. 


Price $1.50 


At Corset Dept. All Stores 
Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Address 


THE H & W CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


——BABYHOOD— 


The Mother’s Nursery Guide 


A monthly adviser in the care of children, without a 
rival in the world. Its medical and educational advice 
is the highest. BABYHOOD, established in 1884, has 
won the praises of hundreds of thousands of mothers. 
‘The Boston Transcript says: ‘This model periodical is 
worth its weight in gold."’ $layear. Sample copies l0c. 


Babyhood Pub. Co., 1019 Morse Bldg., New York 


© FINISHING ‘ 


By new tent proces,inearing rs rr ae 
| oF Solio ‘printing, cneumned 3% x 

































S0c. per doz.—3-A and 4x 5, 0c. per doz. All Ah, re- | 
| eqend ¢ within 36 hours. Send price and 5c. return postage 
with order. 





KERR STUDIO, Sistersville, W. Va. 
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| in your own town; or by sending to the 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1906 


Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Drawings by Nina Granello Barlow 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. 


their full names and addresses. 


What a Clever Mother Can Do 

Do you think that my plaid-back 
skirt, of ancient date, would make a 
suitable overcoat for my four-year-old 
boy? ‘The skirt is brown, five-gored, 
walking length. I am handy about 
sewing and can give things quite a 
tailored finish. Each of my children 
needs a coat this winter and I simply 
cannot buy six new ones. 

ECONOMICAL MOTHER. 
Your skirt will make a very pretty 
. coat for the small boy; the color is 

good and there is no doubt about your having 
enough material if you will use a simple, economical 
pattern. I would advise you to select our pattern 
No. 2156, which you can readily obtain from the 
dealer in your own town; or by sending to the 
Pattern Bureau, THe LApigs’ Home 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, inclosing the 
price, fifteen cents, 


Separate Skirt and Washable Waists 

Will you kindly suggest a material and, 
design for a separate skirt to wear with 
shirtwaists? I should like it rather light 
in weight so that it will be suitable for 
hoyse wear in the winter. Are wash- 
able shirtwaists and blouses to be worn 
next winter ? NAN. 

A pretty skirt is cut on circular lines 
with three small tucks over each hip; 
this skirt hangs very gracefully. Either 
Panama cloth or serge in chiffon weight 
is a suitable material, and a fancy 
checked effect in gray would be pretty, 
stylish and serviceable, Such a skirt, 
for the average figure, would require about five 
yards of material forty-eight inches wide, and a 
good chiffon Panama or serge costs $1.25 a yard. 
Yes, washable shirtwaists and blouses will continue 
to be worn through the winter, although silks and 
like fabrics will be more in favor for separate waists 
this season than last. Linens, cotton cheviots and 
poplins are excellent materials for the washable 
waist for winter, and slips of lawn, silk or a light- 
weight wool fabric may be worn underneath for 
additional warmth. A pretty design, which is semi- 
tailored, has a yoke section ending in 
tabs set on to the blouse which is tucked 
in groups. This is also a good design 
for wash flannel. A pattern for this 
skirt, No. 2304, and one for the waist, No. 
2338, can be obtained from the dealer 


Pattern Bureau, THE LAp1ES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, inclosing the 
price, fifteen cents for each pattern. 


The Length of a Wedding Veil 

How much tulle is required for a 
wedding veil and how long should it be? 

BARETTE. 

First procure the length of the veil by 
measuring from the top of the head to 
the bottom of the train. If a face veil is to be 
worn add three-quarters of a yard to this measure- 
ment. Two yards and a half is ample for the 
average bride, as the trains are not so excessively 
long as formerly. 


Good Use for a Remnant 

I have four yards of new changeable brown and 
green silk which has always seemed impossible; but 
as I now have a brown broadcloth suit I am won- 
dering if I can use the silk for a waist. Do you 
think there is enough ? AIMEE, 

Your silk will make a pretty waist, but 
you have not a very ample pattern and will 
need to help it out a bit. For the yoke, col- 
lar and sleeve bands get all-over embroidery 
on écru batiste — half a yard will be enough 
if it is eighteen inches wide. Cut the waist 
without fullness, to fasten at the back, and 
let the sleeves be elbow length. Trim the 
waist and sleeves with narrow bands of 
broadcloth — stitched — to match the skirt. 
The three bands over each shoulder and those 
trimming the sleeves are pointed at the ends and fin- 
ished by tassels of brown silk — these could be most 
easily made of twisted embroidery silk. I am sure 
you will have a pretty and attractive waist if you use 
our pattern No, 2385. You can order this pattern 
from the dealer in your own town; or send to the 
Pattern Bureau, THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, inclosing the price, fifteen cents. 


The Old Reliable Blue Serge 

I have a suit of navy-blue serge, the coat of which 
is past remodeling, As the skirt is five-gored and 
box-plaited I think there will be enough in 
it to make a dress for my little girl of 
eight. years, Please tell me how I can 
make it and how to brighten it up a bit. 

Mrs. J.J. M. 


I think you have ample material in your 
skirt to make a dress for the little girl if 
you select a model with plaits, under 
which you may piece the material if neces- 
sary. First rip the skirt apart and wash 
the breadths in warm (not hot) water, 
using a good white soap. Rinse thor- 
oughly, snap well, and press, while still 
damp, between cloths. So dark a dress 
wil] be prettier worn over a guimpe, and bands of 
natural-colored linen or bright red broadcloth — 
stitched — will brighten it considerably. You can 
obtain a pattern for this dress by ordering No. 
1736 from the dealer in your own town; or by 
sending to the Pattern Bureau, THE Lapigs’ 
HoME JouRNAL, Philadelphia, inclosing the price, 
fifteen cents. 














Correspondents should use 


Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamp is inclosed. 


Nightclothes for a Baby 

Should my baby of two years sleep 
in nightgowns or nightdrawers? 
Could 1 make them myself and of 
what material? INEXPERIENCED, 


Personally I like nightdrawers best 
for small children, who almost never 
keep covered with the bedclothes. 
Longcloth and light-weight muslin 
are used for these little garments and 
they are the easiest things in the 
world to make. Just order pattern 
No. 2149 from the dealer in your own town; or send 
for the same to the Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ 
HoME JouRNAL, Philadelphia, inclosing the price, 
ten cents. For cold weather nightdrawers with feet 
— made of Canton flannel or flannelette — are best. 
The pattern for these is No. 1400, also 
ten cents, which you can obtain in the 
way I have already described. 





Anchor and Stars for a Sailor Suit 

Will you kindly tell me where I can 
get patterns for the embroidery on sailor 
suits for children? FOND AUNTIE, 

I am glad to refer you to the page in 
this issue of THE JOURNAL entitled 
‘* Embroidery for the Regulation Suits.’’ 
A transfer pattern for the emblem, 
anchor and stars (which is quickly trans- 
ferred to the material by the application 
of a hot iron), together with full instruc- 
tions for making the stitches and the 
kind of silk or thread required, may be 
readily obtained. Order No, 2643 from 
the dealer in your own town; or send to the 
Pattern Bureau, THE LApiES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, inclosing the price, ten cents. 


To Please a Girl of Fifteen 

I am fifteen years old and I want a coat and skirt 
suit; I should Jike it made of plum broadcloth. 
Mamma thinks this is tooold, Please tell me what 
you think. VIRGINIA, 


Really, I think just the same as ‘‘ mamma,” but 
let me tell you about a perfectly dear little suit that 
I am sure you will love. Select one of 
the new stylish wool mixtures in gray, 
overplaided with a thread of red. Have 
the suit made with a pretty skirt, cut 
on circular lines, with a double box-plait 
front and back. Have a simple, well- 
tailored little box-coat. Let the pocket 
flaps and the collar be of red velvet to 
match the overplaid in the material. A 
red hat would be pretty with this suit. 
For ‘* mamma’s’’ benefit let me add that 
these wool mixtures come fifty-four 


yards and one-eighth will make the cos- 
tume. Patterns for just such a suit may 
be ordered from the dealer in your own 
town (No, 1878 is the coat pattern and 
No. 1879 the skirt); or you may send for them to the 
Pattern Bureau, THE LApiESs’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, inclosing the price, fifteen cents for 
each pattern. 


The Modish Shirtwaist Sleeve 


I am remodeling my shirtwaist sleeves and I 
should like to have an up-to-date pattern of asleeve 
for a strictly tailored shirtwaist. ‘THERESA, 

You can readily secure the pattern you want by 
ordering No. 2477,from the dealer in your own town; 
or by sending to the Pattern Bureau, THE 
Lanigs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
inclosing the price, ten cents. 


Bronze Slippers are Most Useful 

I want to buy a pair of evening slippers 
to wear with all my light frocks. I dislike 
white ones, and the black ones do not seem 
dressy enough in these days. What sugges- 
tion can you make ? DREssy. 


You should have a pair of high-heeled, 
bronze slippers and brown stockings to 
match; these are appropriate to wear with any 
evening frock. 


Brown Hats Will be Much Worn 

Is the brown hat to be worn this autumn with 
suits of other colors? ELIZABETH. 

The vogue of the brown hat and veil, tan shoes 
and gloves — worn with costumes of -white or gray 
—seems to have appealed to popular fancy, and 
there are pretty brown hats being prepared for 
autumn wear which will not accompany, exclusively, 
the brown costume. One Parisian effect is a hat 
and furs of brown, matching to a nicety, 
worn with a costume of dull green, 


The Black Frock in Lingerie Effect 

Will you tell me what materials in 
black will be in vogue for dressy gowns 
for winter wear? Will the Princesse be a 
favored model ? GRATEFUL. 

Net, chiffon cloth, messaline, crépe de 
chine and grenadine will all be fashionable 
for dressy black gowns for the coming sea- 
son. These sheer black fabrics will repeat 
—/in style of making — the lingerie frocks 
of the summer. They are made unlined 
with insets of lace for trimming, while more or less 
handwork completes the lingerie effect. The Prin- 
cesse is the model best suited to this style of 
frock. . Separate slips may be made of black, white 
or Of the.new fancy silks. It is an economical 
plan to provide such a frock with two dr more 
slip linings, each one of which will transform the 
costume almost beyond recognition. 


inches wide and cost $1.50 a yard ; five | 








Thi Lib al Off Makes it Impossible for 
18 er CF You to Lose One Penny. 

Order one or both of these waists. If, when you receive 
them, you do not consider them the greatest shirt waist values 
you have ever seen—equal in your opinion to any $1.50 
waist, you can return them to us at our expenseand we will 
immediately refund your money, and also refund every penny 
that you were obliged to pay for transportation charges. These 
two waists are the very newest mocels brought out in New 
York City for Fall wear. Read carefully the detailed descrip- 
tions. 4 in your order to-day. 


Fall and Winter Catalogue con- 
Catalogue Free taining everything in the Woman's 
Wear. Ready Sept. ist, mailed FREE. Write for it to-day. 


Women’s Waists 
Thassos” $1.00 Each 


FALL MODELS 

No. 70X1 This waist 
beautiful and artistic aoe By 
is made of superior quality 
white mercerized Linene. 
Entire front is elaborated 
with fancy de- 
signed eyelet 
and blind em- 
broidery, clus- 
ters of French 
tucks and side 
laits. Plaited 
yack, new sleeves 
finished with deep 
cuffs. Attached stock 
collar tucked. Button / 
back, sizes 32 to 44 5 
bust measure. A very 
attractive and stylish 
model. Price 































No. 70 X2 


Is a smart 
strictly tailored 
model inade of a 
fine quality white 
figured madras in a variety 
of .pretty patterns. En 
tire front is designed 
with graduated side 
plaits and clusters of 
narrow French tucks. 
Cluster tucked back. 
Stock collar and 
cuffs of new long 
sleeves are neatly 
tuc ked. Open 
by front, sizes 32 to 
4 44 bust measure. 
In every respect 
an extremely styl- 

ish and attractive model. Extraordi- 
/ “ $1.00 


nary value at . . ° 


THE BiG STORE 


Hive SIE 


Branch 


ACITY ITSELF We 
PERG: 


“NEW YORK CITY.NY.. NY. pa... 
























’ May still be seen 
wearing her quaint 
and ancient foot- 
wear, although the 
latest styles of 

American shoes 
“ find ready sale 
in Japan. 





are made to meet 
the discriminat- 
ing taste of the 
ladies of America. For 
' style, fit’ and 
comfort they have no equal at the 
price, which ranges from $3 to $4. 
Mail orders filled. 

Catalog free on request. 
Williams, Clark & Co., 


362 Washington 8t., 
LYNN, MASS., 































HOOKS sh € FS 


Dressmakers test a hook’s usefulness by bending the 
arm. bi-Lock Hooks are made of Brass Spring Wire 
and never break, rust, wear brassy, or change color. 
Above all, they can never become unhook ae 

Ask your ’Drygoodsman ot we will send y 

prepaid, 24 Bi-Lock Hooks, 24 Eyes, an 4 
Invisible Eyes, upon receipt of regular price 


AND 












10 conte, Rulon es "Eochester, N.Y. 
” Stock- 


‘Fay Ideal’ °s: 


For Men, Women, Boys and Girls 
Button at waist. No rters to buy. Perfect 
tor comfort, fit, econ and health. Fee! fine. 
Stay up. Best yarns. Best dyes. Summer an 
winter bly. oH Fully guaranteed. TRY THEM. 
Buy of y or give: his name~and we will 
send an “receipt a price. Write for free circular. 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 61 E St., Elyria, Ohio 
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Get Davermans New Book ||| Rubens Infant Shirt 
Ls $1.00 BOOK OF PLANS 9B, 3, = i if Sah i 








postage 
This book is the 13th edition and contains over 200 designs of practical homes, containing 


meng double houses, Mate, apartmsente, in fast, oll binds of heme building, buh in fame 
stone, brick, cement, etc., ranging in price from $800.00 to $20,000.00, showing exterior views } 
and floor plans and giving estimated cost of each house. P| 


This book is the only journal in America devoted to simplicity, economy and appropriateness 
in home designing — the greatest architectural publication in the world. Saves you money from the 
start. You really cannot afford to be without this book, whether you are going to build or not. 
We send it for 25 cents in silver and 14 cents postage and if not thoroughly as represented, 
we will refund your money. 




















This plan can be 
reversed to suit any 


location. 




















BACK VIEW. 





A Word to ene 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life- 
preserver. No child should be without 


; ; F it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
The above design taken from our book, has been built over 2,000 times, at a cost of abdomen, thus preventing colds and 


from $1,200 to $2,000 according to locality. coughs, so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no 


Full Blue Print Working Plans and Specifi- $10 00 other, no matter what any unprogressive 
* 


cations of this design, without change, only dealer may say. If he doesn’t keep it 

















write tous. The Rubens Shirt has glad 





If this design does not suit you, or if you have a design of your own in mind, we will draw dened the hearts of thousands of mothers. Wo B ; 7” 
floor plans to scale and furnish perspective view in water colors for only $5.00. We want it accessible to all the world . we tN eines 
7 y . F ° itent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 
nga? aad plans now, so that excavations can be made and foundations built before freezing M D 
weather. e can surely suit you, as our book contains 200 designs, planned to meet every 
weer ADE NOW FOR LADIES AND MISSES 


No matter where you live, we can plan your house accurately and build satisfactorily at a minimum cost. We IN ALL SIZES 
have planned over 6,000 homes during the past two years throughout this country and Canada. Let us plan yours. The Rubens Shi ” : sree en : , ; 
At least send 25 cents and 14 cents postage for our book of plane. 1e Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for ladies and misses as well as 


infants from birth to any age. 


OUR MONTHLY MAGAZINE $1.00 __ The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and half cotton), wool, 
Send for “ART IN ARCHITECTURE,” magazine devoted to home building and furnishing. silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth to any age. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. 
Tass cous detiees encaiie end cand alee tena. nnietin G10 ont wate. Circulars, with Price-List, free. 





J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, ARCHITECTS sideitenitastedseE tt Rt an een ania 


Established 1882 901 PORTER BLOCK, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago 
































































Dainty Wall Decorations 


is the title of a beautiful book , containing many 
color illustrations, and telling how you can make 
your home more healthful and more attractive 
by decorating your walls with Alabastine. 

It tells why Alabastine is the most durable of all wall 
coverings; explains how it positively destroys disease 
germs that come in contact with it; and shows how you 
can decorate your home year after year with Alabastine 
at one-half the cost of any other material. 

You ought to have this book, and you ought to know 
more about 














y 
‘ Copyright, 1906, 





BED | ‘Oa’ hy Cream of Wheat Co. 
ap) a a L 
The Sanit Il Coating 
how easy it is to apply, how little it costs, and what a decided 
improvement it will make in the appearance of your home. 
The illustrations in the book are in the natural Alabastine 
tints, and give many charming ideas and suggestions for home 
furnishings as well as for wall decorations. 
A copy of this book will be mailed to you for ten cents, 


coin or stamps, and your money will be cheerfully re- 


, e P " 
funded, if you are not more than pleased with the book. t S 
Alabastine is sold everywhere by dealers in paints, hard- a WS OS] 1011 
ware, drugs and general merchandise, at soc the 5-lb. package Jf 
for white, and 55c for tints. Buy only in properly labeled ] ~ 















by simply mixing it in cold water, using a flat brush. 
Ask your dealer to show you the 
Portfolio of Alabastine Prize Designs 
illustrating an almost endless variety of decorative treat- 


ments for the different rooms, in the actual Alabastine 
tints,and giving you many valuable suggestions for 


packages. Accept nosubstitute. Anyone can apply Alabastine 


the decoration of your home. 


The Alabastine Company 
900 Grandville Ave.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
or 100 Water 8t., New York City. 
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A dainty Breakfast 
A delightful Luncheon 
A delicious Dessert 





























520 ann $33° SHOE 
Fall and Winter Styles 


LL the new shapes, representative of the latest and best ideas in correct footwear are now ready in 

over sixteen thousand shoe stores. The American Lady shoe is always "the Shoe of the Season," 

because it is made for women who unite fine taste and true economy; made "full value" in style, comfort 
and durability by the largest shoe house in the world. 


You will be interested in the style book, “Shoelight,""— it is the final word on shoe style and the A B C of shoe economy. You 
will be interested in its pictures of gowns, as well as shoes; they are designed by an authority, from the latest importations, and are 
as fetching as the costume shown here. The Fall edition is now ready to mail. 


“Shoelight,” Free on Request ARMOR: BROKA, HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO. 


Send name and address to en ae St. Louis 


, 
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